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MIDSUMMEE NIGHT’S DEEAM 

Midsummer Ni-ghfa Dream belongs, probably, to the 
winter of 1595, and was made, it has been said, to cele¬ 
brate a marriage. This may well be so; it has a bridal 
atmosphere. Though the affairs of love are fantastically 
tangled in it and their music jangled, even in fairyland, 
yet in the end the tangle is resolved, and the marriage- 
bells are tuneful. 

It is a comedy of love. About four years before, in 
1591, Shakespeare had written a tragedy of love in Romeo 
and JtUiet. To begin this book with the earlier play 
would have been more historical, but not wiser. Romeo 
and Juliet is the kind of love-tragedy a young man writes 
in order to dramatise his pleasure with some imagined 
sorrow. Shakespeare did not write it out of any personal 
gloom or any deep knowledge of the trouble of the world. 
It was written to try his eager and happy hand at tragedy; 
and a youthful exuberance frequently emerges through 
its sorrows. Few things are more different than the 
tragic spirit in Romeo and Juliet, which was in the story 
but not in Shakespeare, than the tragic spirit in Ltiar and 
Othdlo, which was in himself and then embodied in the 
tragedies. The real Shakespeare at this time was full to 
the brim with the joyous spirit of youth. And Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream represents the actual temper of 
his soul far more truly than Romeo and Juliet I have 
therefore chosen to begin with it. 

Delight in life; pleasure in himself, and in mankind 

A 
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sympathy with brightness more than with sorroijr; an 
enkindling happiness; were, in spite of his tragedjjps, the 
very root of Shakespeare. Having power and love/:nd a 
sound mind, he could, naturally, play with human life; 
nor did his power to do this prevent his sympathy with 
its pain, or dim the clear eyes with which he saw its 
miseries. On the contrary, he owed to the deep-seated 
joyfulncss in him the sanity of his judgment of life, the 
unbiassed justice with which he weighed its good and evil 
in the balance, the clear sight he had of physical and 
moral evil. It is the cheerful poet who sees the gloom 
most lucidly, most wisely. 

When grimness or sulks at life get down to the 
centre of a man, they disease his jiidgiuent, weaken his 
intelligonco, dim his sight, disenable his feeling; and, if 
ho be an artist, enfeeble his grip of his subject, disperse 
his concentration, deprive him of that creative apartness 
from his materials which enables him to use them as he 
pleases for the making of a new thing. He loses, that 
is, the divine command of his genius, not only over the 
comedy of life, but also over its tragedy. Deeply as 
Shakespeare felt the woe, wickedness, and weakness of 
humanity, he was still their master. If he was in them, 
he was also beyond them, and in this twofold relation to 
them lay his artistic mastery of tragedy. It was the 
same with Sophocles, and it is this which makes him 
greater than Euripides. This power to stand outside as 
well as inside of humon sorrow belonged to Shakespeare, 
because at the deepest root of him wiis, I repeat, delight 
in life; even rapture—the word is not too strong—with the 
playfulness of its spring and the fulness of its summer. 

Midsummer Night’s Ih^eam is Shakespeare at lyric play 
with human life; and also with the beautiful life of the 
natural world. As such, it represents the constant, even 
the dominant, spirit of Shakespeare’s nature more truly 
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than Ifis tragedies. These were written at a time when his 
natural gaiety was overwhelmed either by personal trouble, 
or transient cynicism, or by the pressure of some deep 
* conviction of the sorrow and sins of the world. Ho safw, 
he oven touched, it seems, in that Jiot and eager W'orld, 
the darkest depths of grief and crime, of weakness, 
dishonour, of tyrannic passions, and deadly mistake. 
None have seen them more profoundly, but even in their 
blackest gloom he created a certain brightness. Comedy, 
sometimes kindly, sometimes bitter, even cynical, glides 
in amidst the tragedy; he can still disport himself a 
little. As the years brought him comfort, ho passed out. 
of the darkTiess into clear light. His ineradicable pleasure 
in humanity, the sweetness and delight of it, survived its 
woes and terrors; and tho Litcst plays abulc in the clear 
atmosphere and lovely colour of a gentle, bright, ainl 
peficeful sunset. They have their still philosophy, their 
wise even solemn experience, their melodicais forgiving¬ 
ness, their mystic touch on life and death—grave and 
dignified elements wdiieh his passage through the 
tragedies of mankind had left in his soul. Hut that 
passage through the valley of the shadow of death had 
not destroyed but confirmed his bright sanity, his sweet 
sympathy with the love and ardour of youth, and his 
happiness as he looked round on tho world. Ho had be¬ 
come quiet, but his quietude was gay and tender. He still 
retained the power to play graciously with hunnm hfo. IIo 
still loved Nature and played with her. Ariel, tho lively 
spirit of the air, is as charming as Oboron and Titauia, 
the spirits of the moonlit earth. Caliban is iis good an 
image of the dark coarseness of Nature as Puck is of its 
mockery of us. The natural description in Winter a Talc 
is even more imaginatively felt than that in the Mid- 
awm/m&r NighVs Dream. The love of Miranda is more 
delicato than that of Juliet; the loving of Florizol and 
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Perdita is as impassioned, though rarely so outspoken, as 
that of Romeo and Juliet, nor is the love of l^salind 
and Orlando more simple, happy, and chivalrous.^(f!SLnd 
the playfulness of his latest work is not less, though it is* 
dilferent. There is even a delightful roguishness, full of 
odd wisdom, in a character like Autolycus, which is better 
and nearer to humanity than the mirth of the clowns in 
the earlier plays with whom we might compare him. 

Thus, the central brightness, the sportive happiness at 
the root of Shakespeare’s character and art lasted when 
he had emerged from tragedy. Therefore, though Romeo 
wndJulMt preceded the Dmim, I have begun with the 
JDream. It belongs to the earliest, to the most enduring 
element in the soul of Shakespeare. 

Certain elements of the play harmonise with the time at 
which it was written, a time in which the poetic properties 
and interests of the past were recovered for the imagi¬ 
nation, in which new poetic materials were discovered. 
England, after a long drought, had again felt the freshness 
of the dew of Romance, and heard the soft falling of its 
rain. The imagination of the people, re-awakened, urged 
them into the passionate life of discovery, of adventure, of 
intellectual pursuit of the unknown. And in Spenser’s 
hands, and here in Shakespeare, all the living creatures 
of the woodland and the waters in whom Romance had 
delighted, returned to enliven Nature and to take their 
kindly interest in humanity. The Nature-spirit in 
French, Anglo-Norman, and Celtic romance rose again; 
and Shakespeare, born into it and rejoicing in it, made 
a new world for its new form. Among remnants of 
romantic tales like Hiion of Bordeaux, and among the 
folk-traditions of the people, he found the dry bones of 
Titania, Oberon, and Robin Goodfellow, and breathed into 
their nostrils the breath of life. It was a great thing to 
perfect the form of the rediscovered fairyland; and he 
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did it with such mastery that the fairies have never died. 
EveiL^ftiodem science, with all its own wonders, has not 
•driven them out of the field, nor does it wish to banish 
them. It has evolved a science out of thorn, and not 
spoilt them. Yet, living as he made them, Shakespeare, 
with his luminous sanity, makes them creatures of a 
dream. 

Along with this revival of romance, there was the 
recovery of the classics. This was tho work of the 
Renaissance, in tho English youth of which great move¬ 
ment Shakespeare was born. Its energy, repressed by 
tho bigotry of the reigns of Edward vi. and Mary, broke 
into a rapid and fertilising stream when Elizabeth was 
well seated on the throne. It was not long before Greece 
and Rome wielded over intellectual and imaginative life 
as great, perhaps even a greater dominion than romance; 
and men like Shakespeare, who wore not scholars, enjoyed 
the stimulation of the classic writers and of the history of 
the great doings and men of the past in the host of trans¬ 
lations which lay on every bookstall. Among these was 
Plutarch!8 Lives, and the first of them is the life of Theseus. 
It crept into Shakespeare’s imagination, and one of its 
incidents supplied him with tho framework of this play. 
The subject fell in thus with one of tho literary fashions 
of tho day, so fashionable that even tho working classes 
in the towns were interested in classical stories. They 
saw them in a hundred pageants, and it is quite Eliza¬ 
bethan that weavers, joiners, bellows-makers and the rest, 
should choose tho story of Pyramus and Thisbo for their 
rude representation. 

Moreover, the classical movement at this time was not 
altogether apart from the romantic. The legendary in 
the life of Theseus slipt easily into the world of romance 
and into the stories of fairyland. A kind of amal¬ 
gamation took place, such as had happened before in 
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the romantic cycles of Troy and Alexander. Ttfere is 
the strangest mingling in Midsvmm&r NigMs of 

Greece and Faerie, of the survivals of romance aiSlS the 
impulses of the Renaissance. The mediaeval fairies meet 
to celebrate and bless the marriage of Theseus and 
Hippolyta. It is hinted that Oberon was the lover of 
Hippolyta, and that Titania, herself in love with Thefieus, 
was jealous of his amours with ^lEgle, Antiope, and 
Ariadne. History has no chronology, and time scarcely 
seems to exist in this imaginative world. Even the new 
names of the shepherds and shepherdesses in the Eliza¬ 
bethan pastoral are introduced. Oberon takes the shape 
of Gorin, and verses love to amorous Phyllida. Such a 
lively mixture is the play. 

These literary tendencies of the day—the classical, the 
romantic, tlie pastoral—are used by Shakespeare exactly 
as a young poet of genius, without scholarship, would 
use them. But the Euphuist element, so conspicuous in 
Lovcr Lahowi' ’« Lost, is scarcely hero. Shakespeare had all 
but got rid of it, and wo meet it no more in his work. 

Another element in the play is also now, at least in 
form. Mixed up with the heroic personages and the 
fairies, with the classical and the romantic, are the ‘rude 
mechanic patches,’ whose doings form a piece of real life. 
Shakespeare has got down to tho working men of the 
lanes and courts of Elizabethan London. It is true they 
are supposed to bo Athenians, but they were drawn from 
the life. And, indeed, I suspect they were not far from a 
true picture of the Athenian working man, so curiously 
does Shakespeare’s piercing genius enable him to repre¬ 
sent not the particular but tho universal characteristics 
of any class of men with whom he deals. None of those 
who meet in Quince’s house say anything which might 
not have been said by an Athenian as well as by an 
Elizabethan working man at a time when, literature being 
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the v5gue, fragments of culture would filter down to the 
un^iSpated classes and be travestied by them. These 
poorVolk are vitaUy interested in their play. They are 
inventive of means, properties, and suggestive pageantry. 
They believe in all they do. And they never step out of 
their own atmosphere. This is a piece of realism, and it 
opened an old vein in English literature in a new way. 
It is said that Shakespeare did not care for the common 
folk. He did not think them fit to govern, but ho had a 
true sympathy for them, an affectionate intimacy with 
their manners, their humour, and their views of life. And 
his new realism of the poor has never ceased to be a living 
element in English literature. It began with Langland 
and Chaucer. It died away It rose again in Shake¬ 
speare and the ilramatists. Ever since then it has ebbed 
and flowed, and to-day it is stronger than over in fiction 
and in poetry. 

Another element in the play was purely of Shakespeare’s 
time, and of his own youth. It was the prominence of 
love. The age was the age of love-poo try. Even the 
imaginative prose was concerned with love as its chief 
subject. But the poets were immersed m it. They made 
books of sonnets on this passion, and were then called 
amourists. Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Watson, 
and many others echoed one another in this form of 
literature. Moreover, in the resurrection of national joy 
and honour, in the new confidence England had in 
herself, she was young again, and of course she sang of 
love. It is the subject of youth. And Shakespeare, him¬ 
self young, and having the buoyant joy of genius in its 
exercise, turned to love as the prominent element in his 
dramas when they became quite original; and Lovers 
Labour 's Zosf, the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Romeo and 
Juliet, even the Merchant of Venice (though that play 
is of a larger dramatic scope), show with what variety 
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in his earlier period he treated the affairs of love. ^ Nor 
did he cease to treat them even when the biat^^of 
his country claimed his interest, or when tragedjr laid 
her grave hand upon his shoulder. As to the latest plays, 
they are full of the tender loveliness of youthful and 
married love. 

This play, written for a marriage, is, naturally, con¬ 
cerned with love. Theseus and Hippolyta image the 
sober love of middle age, with here and there a touch 
of passion. They have no difficulties, no trouble. The 
tragedies of love, except those arising from jealousy, 
belong, for the most part, to youth and the beginnings of 
old age. In middle age the great outside interests of the 
world modify into quiet that tyrannic passion. Theseus 
turns at once from Hippolyta to the business of the state. 
Hippolyta can philosophise with ease on the vagaries of 
love. And both, not caring for the loneliness with one 
another which youthful love desires, are delighted with 
the pleasures of the chase. They rise early in the morn¬ 
ing to follow the hounds. Their talk is not of love, but 
of bygone hunting, of their dogs, their breed, their 
musical cry. 

With the young lovers it is different. Love, as he is in 
Spenser’s mask of Cupid, is a cruel, capricious god to 
them. Even Puck disapproves of his conduct— 

Cupid is a knavish lad, 

Thus tu make poor females mad. 

Lysander loves Hermia, and Demetrius Helena. But 
Demetrius forsakes Helena for Hermia, and hence are 
bom jealousies, furies, quarrels, dissolutions of friendship, 
death or a convent to Hermia. Under love’s cruel driving, 
Helena betrays Lysander and Hermia to Demetrius, 
and is a traitor to honour. Under it the friendship of 
Helena and Hermia is dissolved, and Demetrius and 
Lysander seek each the other’s death. Love sets them 
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into madness and confusion. Then with a sudden turn, 
in |j];ie%midst of the dream-night, Shakespeare turns to 
^lauglEKat the folly of youthful love. He makes it de¬ 
pend on the juice of an herb, as if it were only a chance, 
as if it lay only in the eye. Lysander hates the woman 
he loved, Demetrius loves the woman ho hated. Helena 
and Hermia are driven wild with pain. Titania herself 
is a victim, and falls in love with Bottom crowned with 
an ass’s head. All is mockery of Love as the maddoncr, 
the god of unreason. Only Elizabeth escapes, ‘the fair 
vestal throned in the West.’ She is ‘fancy free,* and 
this isolation of her makes the compliment Shakespeare 
paid her almost as exquisite as the poetry in which it 
is made. Finally, the play, the rudo mechanics’ play, is 
a love-tragedy as. deep as that of Evince and Juliet. 
But it is turned into laughter, and makes the sorrows 
of love the tragical mirth of an hour. The note of all 
this treatment of the subject of love is struck in the 
first act by Bysander’s phrase 

Tlio course of tnie love never did run smooth, 

thou by Lysander’s statements of the crosses of love, then 
by Hermia’s answers, and thou by the soliloquy of Helena 
at the end of the first scone. Nothing can be more 
characteristic of the time, of its literary life, of the mastery 
of love as a subject, of Shakespeare’s sportive youthful¬ 
ness, than this hither and thither of love in various 
fantasies. ‘Nowadays,’ says Bottom, ‘reason and love 
keep little company together.’ 

Then there is the scenery. Wo have no descriptive 
hints as to what Shakespeare expected the audience 
to see in Athens with the ‘ intellectual eye.’ It is quite 
different with regard to the wood where the fairies are. 
This is not deliberately described, but by scattered 
touches, in the midst of the dramatic interest, Shakespeare 
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suggests its landscape, and we, for ourselves, create it. 
That is his way of natural description; it is the jrsj of 
genius. We have walked through this wood agairf^ and * 
again, and know many of its recesses. We even know 
its outskirts, for we have companied with Theseus and 
Hippolyta when they camo to its edge to hunt in the 
morning. There lies the western valley enlivened with 
the Spartan hounds and foresters, and there climbs the 
mountain-top which overlooks the valley and the wood, 
lit with the' yellow gold ’ of the morning which Oberon 
‘ oft made sport with.’ The wood is full of flowers; faint 
primrose beds, cowslips, oxlips, wild thyme, musk-roses, 
eglantine, honeysuckle; of hawthorn-brakes and briers, 
barky elms, great oak-trees, dewy glades, wild under¬ 
growth ; and the moon shines brightly over it. The to- 
and-fro of the wandering lovers, of the roving fairies, 
brings us, time after time, into, we imagine, every deU 
and clearing of it. 

This was the landscape, and there was not a groundling 
in the pit who did not see it more clearly than we see it 
in the elaborate decoration of our stage. We are held 
down to the scene-painter’s sight of it, and that limits our 
self-creativenoss. But every one in Shakespeare’s theatre 
made from the poet’s suggestions his own wood out of his 
own memories of the country. In such a wood Shake¬ 
speare may often have wandered on the outskirts of the 
London of his day, but ho saw it through eyes which 
had looked with the delight of a youth on the woods 
round Stratford; and Charlecote’s memories enter into 
this wood near Athens, and into the forest of As You 
Like It 

It is easy &om this play to see how keen was his enjoy¬ 
ment of Nature, and with what an observant eye he 
watched her doings. Nor was his eye less keen for the 
animal life in tho wood. The squirrels racing up the trees, 
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the ox stretching his neck to tho yoke, the crows fatted 
witjj ^e murrion flock, the snake with enamelled skin, 
the Vre>mico with leathern wing, the owl that wonders 
at the quaint spirits of the fairies, tho hedgehogs, spiders, 
beetles, 

The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 

With orange-tawny bill, 

The throstle with liis note so true, 

Tho wren with little <|iiill; 

The finch, the sihutow, and the lark, 

The i)laui-song cuckoo gray, 

the lark so tunable to tho shepherd’s oar, the wild geese 

tho creeping fowler eyes, the russet-pated choughs, who, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky , 

the red-hipped humble-bee, tho fiery glow-worm’s oyos, 
the painted butterflies,^ are seen as clearly as Browning 
saw them, and with the same eye for their colour. To tho 
poetic observer of boasts and birds, colour is their first 
distinction. Then ho sees the other marks which isolate 
them from one another, and then tho points in which 
each species is excellent. Shakespeare’s oye, trained in 
the country, knew the fine points of animals as clearly as 
he knew those of men and women. In Venus and Adonis 
every point of excellence in a horse is mentioned. Tho 
description of tho haro, ‘ poor Wat, far ofl:' upon a hill,’ who 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening oar, 

is as true and vigorous; but neither of these is finer than 

that of the dogs in this play— 

My hounds arc bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flow’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With oars that sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook-knee’d, and dew-Iapp’d like Thessalian bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. 

It is like a picture by Velasquez. 

^ All these descriptive plirascs aie t<akon fr^un the play, and so arc the 
flowers and trees mentioned above. 
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The form of the play is simple. The £rst act* and 
the last are of the waking day, of real life. 
midst is the night, and the fanciful life of a dtfSam. 
And added to this vivid contrast is the episode of the 
comic tragedy of P 3 rramus, which, in a certain sense, 
combines the real and the imaginative life—for the 
working men of Athens are lifted above their daily toil 
into an ideal world by their rude aspiration to art- 
creation. Their play knits by its object, which is to do 
honour to Theseus’ marriage, the last act to the first. 
Finally the marriage of all the lovers is accomplished, and 
the fairies bless the marriage-bed in lovely poetry. 

Theseus and Hippolyta are children of the day, of 
clear reason, and practical life. Hippolyta is the sensible 
woman of high rank, with all the natural freedom of a 
great lady, living and thinking in the open air. Fond of 
the chase, she remembers with pleasure how the skies, the 
fountains, seemed all one mutual cry when she bayed the 
bear with Hercules and Cadmus,—an Amazon as well as 
a great lady. She is interested in the story of the night. 
It is * strange and admirable, and grows to something of 
great constancy.’ But she reasons on it clearly. Her 
curiosity does not carry away her good sense. Theseus 
and she discuss tho events of the dream, and the several 
views of the man and the woman are admirably dis¬ 
tinguished. She has little patience with folly and ignor¬ 
ance, and is greatly bored with Pyramus and Thisbe. 

‘ This is the silliest stuff that ever 1 heard,’ she says, with 
her plain intelligence. Theseus sees more deeply. ‘ The 
best in this kind arc but shadows, and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend them.’ But Hippolyta 
answers quickly. *£t must be your imagination then, 
not theirs.* Not for a moment is this Queen asleep, or 
fanciful, or in a dream. Yet, though a warrior Queen, she 
does not want a woman’s gentleness— 
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I love not to sec wretchedness o’ercharged, 

And duty in Ms service perisMag. 

WhSi^ she hears Bottom mourning over Thisbe, her 
sympathy is awakened, even though the stuft' is |illy. 
‘ Beshrew my hciirt,’ she cries, ‘ I pity the man.’ 

Theseus is as plainly a King in the daylight. He is in 
love, but his love has no fantasy. Night, he believes, is 
the fairies’ time, but he spends it in love or in sleep. He 
turns in a moment from Hippolyta to the business of 
government, more important to him than love. His deep 
respect for Athenian law and precedent, his moderation 
and firmness in judgment, his support, even though he 
pities Hermia, of paternal authority, all mark the man of 
the world and the statesman; the lucid rcasonor, who has 
never boon in the land of dreams. He does not believe 
the story of the Night. These matters do not belong to 
cool reason, but to the seething brains of lovers or mad¬ 
men. The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Arc of imagination all romjMCt. 

Yet, in that famous passage, he can describe the poet and 
his work better than most, so clear is his sight of things. 
He sees imagination’s work in the acting of the poor 
mechanics, and therefore sympathises with them, as is fit 
for a ruler of men. Nor could Shakespeare’s noblest men 
speak with more of a royal nature than Theseus does 
when he reasons on the homage oftbred to kings. Hip¬ 
polyta has objected to the play being heard. It is not 
kind to these poor folk, for they can do nothing in this 
way, to hoar them. ‘ The kinder we,' says Theseus, 

to give them thanks for nothing. 

Our sport shall be to take what they mistake ; 

Anti what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes; 
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Where I have seen them shiyer and look pale, 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears, 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off. 

Not paying me a welcome Trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence yet I pick’ll a vrclcoine; 
j\u(l in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of sauey and audacious eloijuence. 

Love, theri'fore, and tongue-tied simplicity 
In least speak most, to my capacity. 

This is the good manners of a gontlcman. It is as wise 
in experience as it is courteous in feeling, clear in reason¬ 
ing. To the last—and not least when ho tells the players, 
‘Never excuse, let your epilogue alone’—he is of the 
bright-eyed morning; no king of shadows like Oberon, 
never in a dream. 

Nor aro the minor characters in the first act less of 
daylight reality. Egeus, a hateful father, is a plain-spoken 
tyrant. Hermia, when she lays her case before Theseus, 
is very different from Hermia in the dream. Her modest 
good sense, seated in her faithfulness, does not say much 
before the King, but what she says is steadfast and clear. 
Theseus says, ‘Demetrius is a worthy gentleman.’ ‘So 
is Lysander,’ she replies. ‘In himself he is,’ answers 
Theseus, 


I>ut, in this kind, wanting ynur father’s voice, 

The other must be held the worthier. 

Heh. 1 would my father look’d but with my eyes. 

She is admirable in all the rest of the scene: reverent 
to Theseus, even to her father, but fixed as fate in her 
fidelity to her lover, wide awake to the events, and of a 
keen intelligence. 

The same luminous daylight shines over the second 
scene, ha Quince’s house, where the mechanics order their 
play. These two scenes in the court and the cottage, so 
close to real life, Shakespeare took pains to make unlike 
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a dreafm. It is only when the lovers are left alone that 
imagination enters, and the talk becomes poetry. Then 
loveirMgh fantastic possesses all they say like a spirit. 

•Hermm tells Lysander that she will meet him in the 

A 

wood: a simple sbitement, but this is how she words it— 

My ifoocl Lysumler ’ 

I swear t» thee by fhipid’s strongest bow, 

By his best arrow with the golden hwid, 

By the sirapbcity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which knittcth souls and prospers loves, 

And by that lire which burn’d the Carthage (juecn, 

When the false Troyan under sail was seen. 

By all the vow's that ever men hath broke, - - 
In number more than ever w'onieii spoke- 
In that stnne })luee thou hast appunted me, 

To-inorrovr truly will I meet with thee. 

This is the way love and youth heighten—‘ To bt; foire 
I'll eoiiw *—into poetry. It is followed by that fanciful 
game with words between Lysander and Hermia concern- 
ing the troubles of love. Some have called it unnatural 
On the contrary, this tossing to and fro of fancies in play 
is quite natural to lovers when they are young. Then, 
since the love of natural beauty is akin to human love, 
the lovers lift into poetry all they say about Nature. For 
them Phoebe beholds 

Her silver visage in the w'at’ry glass, 

Decking with lii^uid jicarl the bladed grass,— 

For them the primrose beds are faint where Hermia and 
Helena were wont to lie. 

In this uplifting air of love they are no more of the 
noonday, but of the twilight, half-way to the moonlight 
of the midsummer night, on the skirts of the dream. 
Shakespeare was a master of gradation. The dream-note 
of the next three acts is thus struck, yet it only sounds 
dimly, like a far-oflF bell. As yet, the fancy of the lovers 
has none of the unreason of a dream. Their speech is 
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clear, their minds awake. But the atmosphere? they 
breathe is one that easily changes into dream. 

They sleep, and another day goes by. Then coift^ the 
Night, the magical midsummer Night, and with ^t the • 
fairy world. Tho lovers seek the wood, and so do 
the crew of mechanics to rehearse their play. And they 
pass into the dream. The daylight has gone; the moon¬ 
light rules. Indeed, the moon is the sky-mistress of the 
play. She is not only the Queen of the Midsummer 
Night; she is the goddess of the niarriage-bed of Theseus 
and Hippolyta, whose first speeches dwell on her. The 
lovers talk of her beauty. Oberon and Titania live in 
her light and breathe its air. Pj^ramus and Thisbe 
meet in moonshine. The fairies bless Theseus’ bed in 
her brightness. All the sentiment of moonlight in a 
million lovers’ hearts pervades the play. 

Shakespeare has, with easy power, brought into these 
three acts the mystery, the fantasy, the dimness, and 
the unreason of dreamland. Titania and Oberon resemble 
the stately, graceful creations of our imagination when 
we are asleep. The fairies who attend the Queen are 
like those unfinished, childish fancies, begun and broken 
off, which we see in dreams. Puck is the representative 
of the grotesque, unmoral, unhuman creations (for fancy, 
without will, has no conscience, no humanity) which so 
strangely go and come in dreams. Then, the changes 
of scene, the appearance and disappearance ot the 
personages, cross and recross one another with the be¬ 
wildering rapidity of a dream. We are even borne 
away in a moment to vast distances, for dreams have 
no geography, and the fairies move as swift as thought 
through space. Oberon comes from the furthest steep 
of India. Titania sits with her friend in the spiced 
Indian air, watching the ships go by. The quarrel is 
about an Indian boy. The introduction of India (a 
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counter on which the English then spent a world of 
fanc iQs) adds its own mystery to the dream-atmosphere 
in wh^ the reader moves. 

’ Then, too, there is in the wood the confusion, disorder, 
and unreason of a dream. The lovers fall in and out of 
love with one another for no cause in the world but the 
mistakes of a mad spirit, who is himself the plaguing 
grotesque of a dream. And time and periods of thought 
are also huddled into confusion. Theseus and Elizabeth 
are living together; romance and the classic world jostle 
one another. Hippolyta has been Oberon’s mistress; 
Titania the cause why Theseus betrayed Ariadne. 

We may add to this the wild grotesquerie often charac¬ 
teristic of dreams. The ass’s head placed on Bottom’s 
thick skull; the elemental Queen embracing the clown; 
the contrast between the lovely delicacy of Titania’s 
language and the clownish wit of Bottom ; the way in 
which he employs the dainty fairies; his own unthinking 
acceptance of the new world into which he has come— 
the most fantastic of Shakespeare’s dream-imaginings— 
are all of a fine grotesque. Puck is its image, that ‘ lob 
[of spirits.’ He tells of his practical jokes with humanity, 
of his good nature when it is his humour. He does no 
fatal mischief, but he is quite out of sympathy with the 
sorrows of mankind. The jangling of the lovers amuses 
him, though it wins the pity of Oberon, the higher spirit. 
It is he who, in the grotesque of the dream, places the 
^ ass’s head on Bottom and hurries the coarse mechanic 
I into the fine-spun life of fairyland. The dream reaches 
[its height when the Queen of Dreamland herself is set 
Idreaming. Even dreams dream that they dream; and 
tetania cries— 

My Oberon 1 what visions have I seen 1 

Methought I was enamour'd of an ass. 

As to theJovers in the dream, it is a mad business. 
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The men change their sweethearts without asking them¬ 
selves why they change. It is different with the women. 
So far as love is concerned, they arc steadfast thif^ghout 
to what they were outside the magic wood, and I believe 
that Shakespeare meant to make that difference. He had 
the strongest belief, as a dramatic artist, in the con¬ 
stancy of women. He has only drawn one inconstant 
woman in all his plays. Here the aftections of Helena 
and Hermia for their lovers are quite uninfluenced by the 
magic of the wood, nor do they understand change in 
love. Helena, even when Demetrius begins to love her, 
thinks he is mocking her. She cannot comprehend his 
alteration, even though it is what she most desires. 
Then, Hermia cannot conceive that Lysandor should cease 
to love her— 

I 'll believe as soon 

This whole earth may be bor’d, and that the moon 

May thrungh the centre creep, and so displease 

Her brother’s noontide with the Antipodes. 

A splendid audacious hyperbole! Even when Lysander 
calls her ‘ Ethiop,’ ‘ cat,’ ‘ burr,’ ‘ tawny Tartar,’ she does 
not believe him. The dream atmosphere has no power 
over the love of the women, but it masters that of the 
men. Reason or unreason—in Shakespeare—arc equally 
powerless to affect a woman’s love. 

In other matters, in this realm of dream where 
neither will nor reason reigns, where natural hmnanity is 
let loose unchecked by social custom or duty, the women 
do change as well as the men. Helena’s wooing of 
Demetritis becomes more impassioned, less womanly. 
Maiden reserve all but perishes. Hennia’s educated 
quietude and modesty of tone vanish away. Her natural 
fierceness, which has been subdued to courtesy, breaks 
out in this dreamland. * Out, dog! out, cur I ’ she cries 
to Demetrius, and Demetrius fears her fiejpe vein and 
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ceases to follow her. The men have lost all courtesy, gone 
back t^mncivilised nature. Their language is unbridled, 
iiuch as^we use in dreams when the will is undirected 
by conscience or good manners. All this comes to a 
height at the end of the third act. Tho old and loving 
friendship of Helena and Hermia is shattered. Helena 
recalls it only to deny it. Hermia, not as yet convinced 
that LySander loves Helena, is amazed at the heat of 
Helena. But when she is convinced, when Lysaiidcr tolls 
her he hates her an^ loves Helena, the latent fierceness 
of her nature, fanned into fury by her love, breaks out 
against Helena— 

O me I you juggler! you canker-blossom ! 

You thief of love 1 What! have you come by night 

And stol’n my love’s heart from him f 

Mockery follows after mockery, jealousy after jealousy; 
they attack one another like two women in the market. 
Then Lysander and Demetrius, stung into wrath by tho 
atmosphere the fierceness of tho women has made them 
breathe, fly also at one another’s throats. It is all of the 
unreason of a dream. The men and women are not them¬ 
selves. Their extraordinary rudeness or shrewishness does 
not belong to their waking characters.* 

I may say, in passing, that tho whole act is an excellent 
piece of stage-management. Reading it. it seems con- 

^ That is, to thoir characters as formed and modified by education and 
social habits. I cannot say whether Shakeapoaro intended to nay that 
in the atmosphoro of the dream they lost thoao habits and reverted 
to their natural uncultured characters; but if, as is probable, ho did 
nut mean that, he writes as if ho did—^at least, so for as regards the 
women, who have more need to conceal themselves than men. When 
Helena and Hermia meet at last in tho wood, and jealousy takes a hand 
in the game, both of them arc quite dilferent from their aspect in tho 
first act. Hermia is no longer grave, dignified, moderate in speech. She 
has gone back to herself as she was at school—a hot-tempered, bold, 
quick-handed shrew, who terrifies Helena, and who cries, *Let me 
come to her.’ And Helena, who had already been a traitor, now becomes 
her natural cowardly self. When they wake, they revert again to their 
educated selves. 
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fused. I used to think it could not be staged. But when 
I saw it, I recognised that it was written by a jgj^ter of 
stage-craft. There is not an entrance or exit izv&us b^ 
wildering running in and out of personages which is not 
accounted for, led up to and arranged for easy repre¬ 
sentation. And Bacon was about as capable of doing 
this as he would have been of smoking a pipe in the face 
of James the First. 

Oberon and Titania, Puck and the fairies, have nothing 
of this unreason in their world or their life. They are in 
their own atmosphere; the men and women are not. And 
the creation by Shakespeare of this fairy region with its 
indwellers, which, while we are in it, seems wholly reason¬ 
able and real, is one of his creative triumphs. Its isola¬ 
tion from humanity is complete. Human nature touches 
us now and then in Oberon’s sympathy with the lovers, 
in Titania’s love of Theseus, in their meeting to bless the 
marriage-bed; but these touches only make us realise 
more fully that their life and thoughts are separate from 
ours, and, therefore, that w-hen men and women get into 
the fairy realm, they are all astray. To create this im¬ 
pression was Shakespeare’s desire, and it is wonderfully 
done. 

The fairies have no conscience, no morality, and no 
constancy in lovo. They do what they like without a 
thought of anything being forbid. They are pure children 
of Nature, nay, they are Nature herself; embodiments of 
her forms, of flowers and animals; and the loftier fairies— 
Oberon and Titania—of her elemental powers. These 
are the spirits in matter, its thoughts perhaps; and they 
have the swiftness of thought. Puck can * put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes.’ This is a long 
time, but then Puck did not possess full fairy powers, or 
elemental powers. Ariel, on the contrary, comes with a 
thcHiight. Oberon can come from India to Athens in a 
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flash, ^ing invisible, they have the swiftness which is 
linked in tradition to invisibility, and which science allots 
to the*Jtvisible forces of nature. Shakespeare derived 
fills part of his conception from old tradition, Arthurian 
or Irish, but he developed it by the raetaphysic which, 
deep in his nature, was yet always suffused with poetic 
imagination. 

The fairy realm Shakespeare created was quite different 
from any that had preceded it—a new creation in the 
world of imagination. His way of building it gave it con¬ 
sistency, poetry, beauty, and conscious life. Ho shaped its 
work, its pleasures, its manners, its poetic mode of speech, 
its love-affairs, its court, its ritual, and its unmorality. 
All the fairydom of the next throe centuries derives from 
it. But its image has now degenerated. What our poetry 
and our child’s books give us of fairyland has neither the 
dignity nor the lovely speech nor the reality of Shake¬ 
speare’s dream. As there was nothing like it before him, 
so there has been nothing so good after him. 

Yet, new-shaped as it was, it was made oul. of existing 
materials; partly out of the Arthurian stories, out of the 
fairies of the lake and the wood who loved, like Titania, 
mortal heroes, and who could 'wear tho same stature and 
shape as those they loved; and partly out of tho English 
folk-traditions, often rudo and unpoetic, concerning elves 
and dwarfs and a host of little people, who helped or 
hindered tho agriculturist and who were honoured by a 
blunt, primeval ritual which took different forms among 
different peoples. Robin GoodfoUow, whom Shakespeare 
developed into Puck, belongs to this folk-tradition, and 
he has attained in the play a higher life and powers. 

These rustic traditions were the only kind of fairy belief 
which had a popular existence in England when Shake¬ 
speare wrote. The Elf-land of Romance was far behind 
his time. Even Chaucer, writing two hundred years 
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befoi^ him, relegates the faerie of England b&ck to 
Arthur’s time— 

In the oldo daiea of the King Arthoure, 

Of which that Bretons spoken grete honourc, 

Al vrus this land fulfild of fayerye ; 

The elf-queen with hyr joUy companye 
Danced ful oft in many a grecne mede. 

Those days had passed away for Chaucer, to his roj^ifret. 
In Malory’s book they were, however, revived for Shake¬ 
speare. It is probable also that he had read Huon de 
Bordeaux. He took then the fairydom of Arthurian 
story, which from Celtic had become romantic, and he 
took also the olf-folklore which still lives in rustic Eng¬ 
land, and made out of both those sources a fairyland of 
his own. Curious survivals from them appear in single 
lines, in long passages, and in certain qualities which jut 
forth, as it were, in Oberon, Titania, and Puck. 

1. ‘The description of Puck and his tricks (all belonging 
to the life of the farm), both by himself and by the fairy 
who talks with Puck at the beginning of the second act, 
is a remnant of the rude folklore of the elves of England. 
It does not belong to the Arthurian sources. But when 
Puck is developed by Shakespeare into the swift servant 
of Oberon, he is, though he retains his elvish mischief, 
lifted on to the romantic plane. He is a spirit between 
both the traditions —un esprit ’panache} 

2. Oberon aiid Titania are linked to the elemental forces 
of nature. Their lives, their very temper, are echoed in 
the doings of tho sun and moon, of the seasons, of the 
weather. When these two are in harmony, all is well 

^ I believe Puck to be a remnant, unknowingly wrought up by 
Shakespeare, of the tradition of the infant carried off by the fairies 
who, living with them, gains many of their powers, but is always 
tricksy, half human, half fairy, and a servant to the fairy Queen or 
King. Bnt Pack also refers back to the agricultural tradition. All his 
tricks are done to tho farm-dwellers; he knows the native proverbs, 
and they are those of KngUsh country Ufe (Act ni. So. ii). 
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with &ld and furrow, with agricultural humanity. When 
they quarrel, all goes wrong. That noble piece of poetry 
^in wM^ Titania traces the ruined year to her quarrel 
with Oberon proves this by its conclusion— 

4 

And this same progeny of evil conies 

From our doliute, from our dissension ; 

We are their parents and original. 

This conception has no source that I am aware of in the 
Arthurian romances. It harks back to an earlier world, 
to those gods and goddesses of tho ancient Teutonic and 
Celtic mythology who were the deities of agriculture, to 
whom the farmer prayed, who made tho weather accord¬ 
ing to their pleasure or their anger with their worshippers; 
and who, when Christianity destroyed their rule, con¬ 
tinued as the ‘ fairy host ’ in Ireland under forms of high 
imagination; and in England as the elves and dwarfs and 
tricksy sprites, like Robin Goodfellow, under forms^raade 
by nistic and unpoetic superstition. Yet, in whatever 
shape we find them, they have to do, in one part or 
another of their life, with the work of the field and the 
farm, with the natural forces which promote or injure 
agriculture. 

The poetry of that ancient life was, no one can tell 
how, seized on and restored by our Magician in Oberon* 
and Titania, who have the qualities of divine nature- 
beings, but on a lower level than they were before 
Christianity. They are invisible; they come and go as 
swiftly as thought. They still command the elements. 
They bless or ban the doings of the tillers of the ground, 
help or injure them. And it is characteristic of their 
origin that they consecrate the marriage-bed of Theseus 
with the dew of the field, 

3. Oberon and Titania have a sympathy with, and give 
protection to, heroic personages, both male and female. 
They give more than protection; they give love. 
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Titania*6 relations to Theseus, and Oberon’s to Hip^lyta, 
are one of the surviyals 1 have mentioned. These love- 
affairs between the immortal and the mortal back^ 
for their origin not only to the Arthurian cycle of 
romance, but further still, to the Irish mythic stories, 
to Cuchullainn, Oisin, and the rest. The relations be¬ 
tween men and the fairies had, in the Arthur tales and 
the heroic Irish legends, the same unmorality which pre¬ 
vails in the lives of Shakespeare's Oboron and Titania. 
He did not invent it; he derived it. 

4. In connection with this, it is plain that Oberon and 
Titania could, like the romantic fairies and the Irish 
goddesses, assume the shape and stature of mortal men 
and women. Some say that Shakespeare's fairies are ex¬ 
ceedingly small. And many of Titania’s attendants are. 
They creep, for example, into acorn cups, and hang the 
dewdrops on the cowslip’s ear. But the higher creatures, 
like the King and Queen, can be, we must infer, as tall, 
when they pleased, as the men and women they were in 
love with. Even Puck can assume any shape he pleases, 
and we may be sure that when Oberon played as Corin 
with amorous Phyllida, and when Titania sat with her 
Indian ' votaress of my order ’ all the day to watch the 
ships go by, they were more than an inch in height. 
Even Mustard, Pease-Blossom, and the rest, when they 
talked with Bottom, could not have been, for the moment, 
exceedingly small. This power of changing shape, and of 
being small and great at pleasure, is shared in by Ariel.^ 
These and other elements were Shakespeare’s materials. 
The combination of them into the lovely form of a new 
world of Faerie was the magical work of his genius. 
Moreover, he placed these rough jewels of thought in 

* Those who wish to read more on these matters would do well to get 
Ifr. Alfred Nutt’s admirable little book on the Fairy Mythology of 
Shetjketpearef to which I am mnoh indebted. 
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the loveliest setting possible—in poetry not one word of 
which ^is out of harmony with the fairy atmosphere he has 
^creatd?^ He is never more gracious, more consistent in 
poetry than on the lips of Oberon. 

When Oberon brings into his talk ‘Cupid all-armod,* 
whom only he could see, and the mermaid on the 
dolphin's back whose music drew the stars from the sky, 
we feel no jar of unbelief, we understand that his common 
speech is poetry. Nor does Titania fail in this. Her talk 
has the same exquisiteness; as if the flowers themselves 
were speaking. What they say is not the highest poetry, 
not of the depths of passion or thought. That great 
matter belongs to man. But it is of a light, airy loveli¬ 
ness, like the feelings and images which drift in and out 
of a happy child. And this is Shakespeare’s uuderived 
creation. On the lips of Oberon and Titania, it is 
chiefly concerned with beautiful things in nature,* with 
flowers and birds and wild fruits of the wood, with the 
sea and the mountains, the moonlight and the morning. 
The little fairies, their attendants, belong also to what 
is gracious and gentle in the woods. They take care of 
the flowers, adorn them with the pearls of the dew, are 
the enemies of all gloomy and ugly things, drive them 
from Titania’s bed, and sing to her as she sleeps. They 
are the spirits which dwell in beautiful things, such 
spirits as Shelley placed in the crystalline spheres that 
the sun drew upwards from tho stream. This invention 
is also of Shakespeare alone. 

Again, he made their life to belong to the moon. It is 
only in her light that they waken to dance and sing and 
rejoice. It is only at night that they are happy, and able 
for their pretty works. This also is Shakespeare's device. 
But Oberon and Titania are free, or nearly free, from this 
limitation. When they assume a mortal shape, they share 
in the day. This, however, is but seldom. Their nature is 
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y; to ‘follow darkness like a dream.’ They are in the shadow 
world. Yet even there the King has power to play with 

I 

the outskirts of the dawn. 


I with the inorninpr’s lovi- h.ii'o nft mjuli' sport; 

Ami, lik(* II fon-stiT, the ej-irtf* may tivad, 

Kven till the eastern gale, all tiiTj-rcd, 

Opening on Keptune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 

All this is of Shakespeare’s own imagination. And it is, 
I repeat, a wonder of imaginative power that, through¬ 
out this fairyland, ho should keep his elfin atmosphere 
quite untouched by humanity. 

Two more things may be said. First, Oberon and 
Titania are quite the King and (Jueen. Shakespeare ha ’ 
a full respect for dignities, and his great people always 
speak with dignity and good manners. It is not different 
in the fairy world. Tennyson’s treatment of Oberon and 
Titania would have jarred Shakespeare to the bone, 
and is sufficient to prove how much the Shakespearean 
ideal of Elf-land has degenerated. There is no rude 
scolding in the quarrel of the King and Queen, nothing 
undignified. Even when Titania is in love with Bottom, 
she never loses her greatness or her grace in speech. 

1 am a spirit of no common rate ; 

The summer btill doth tend upon my state. 

Oberon docs not got his way with her by violence or 
by authority, but by superior knowledge. He and she 
are equal in rank and honour. And when ho sees her, 
by his trick, enamoured of an ass, he is sorry for her. 
He has upbraided her; she—her pride forgotten through 
his magic—^has answered him with patience and given 
up the cause of their quarrel. Pity awakens in him; 
he releases her with loving words— 

Now, my Titania; wake yoti, my sweet Queen, 
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, . My Oberon, what Tisions have I seen I 

Thb ii all in^e. high courtly strain. 

Secondly, in this shadow world, one human thing per¬ 
sists. It is the diiference of sox. Oberon is altogether 
the man, Titania the woman. It is this cloment in them 
which gives them their sympathy with us, with the lovers, 
with the marriage of Thaseus. And it is vividly present 
in all their words and ways. This sex-difference was vital 
in Shakespeare’s work. No man ever said or did anything 
womanly in the plays; no woman in them ever spoke or 
acted like a man. When Rosalind, Portia, Imogen assume 
the man, there is a .subtle, conscious difference in all they 
say from that which a man would say, which keeps them 
woman; a more delicate .style in phrase and thought and 
play, an atmosphere of charm. To give this impression 
when boys acted the parts must have been difficult, but 
great genius rejoices in difficulty, or does not see it. The 
modern tendency towards the etfacement of sex-difference 
never appears in Shakespeare. That the difference is 
always present is at the root of half the power he has 
over humanity. And hero, even in the world of dream, 
it is as prominent in Titania and Oberon as it i.s in 
Beatrice and Benedick, in Desdemona and Othello, in 
every man and woman in the plays. 


Of all the fantastic ovcnt,s of the dream not one is so 
fantastic as the introduction into it of Bottom, the rude 
mechanical, with an ass’s head; and of his love-affair 
with Titania. Titania is still Titania, even when she is 
enamoured of this monster. Her speech is always poetry, 
her flower-like life is still mingled with the flowers. She 
lives in her love without a thought of human morality; 
and when it is over, she instantly forgets it as if it had 
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* never been; makes no excuse for it, and takes up her life 
with Oberon immediately. This is quite in character 
with the unmorality of the Nature-Fays of the Afthbrian 
Bomance, and of the Irish goddesses. Her unconfcious- 
’ ness, under the spell, of her folly is charming, yet pitifiil; 
and she has even the melancholy and the absorption of 
human love. Oberon paints her as wandering alone in 
the wood seeking for flowers to deck her love, and os 
forgetting everything else. Her attendant fairies never 
question her will, nor seem suipiised at her vagary—and 
that too is most fantastically fantastic. Yet, audacious 
as it is, Shakespeare has made it seem almost natural. 

Bottom’ takes it all quite naturally. In a moment he has 
been swept into the fairy world, and is loved by its Queen. 
He does not think he is in a dream till he gets out of it. 
The humorous vanity of the man not only supports 
him, lyiit enables him to throw himself eagerly into the 
situation. He talks to the fairies as if he were one of them¬ 
selves, and uses their service according to their names. 
So he would have talked to Quince and Snug, Flute and 
Starveling. In the dream ho keeps his previous vanity; 
he has always been the king of his little world ; he is 
still the same king in fairyland. But it is a pleasant 
vanity, and is founded on a real superiority. All his 
fellows own his greatness. No one objects when he says 
ho can act Hercules if necessary, or take the part of 
Thisbe; and when he is lost, the play is given up. He 
has the activity of pure vanity, does all he believes he can 
do, and in every difficulty sets to work at onco. When he 
recovers from the dream, he puts it aside in a moment for 
action. His fellows want to know where he has been. 
But he will not tell them now. 

Not a word of me. All that I will tell you is that the Duke hath 
dined. Get your appaiel together, good strings to your beards, new 
ribbons to your pumps; meet preaendy at the palace; eTory man look 
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over his part; for the short and long is, our play is preferred. . . . 
more words: away ] go; away. 

EfeiNn the presence of the Duke his pushing nature 
make^him at ease. He is so fond of explaining everything 
to the lower intellects of tho court, of setting every one 
right, that he interrupts the play for that purpose. He 
corrects Theseus and puts Demetrius down. Quite proud, 
at the end, of the success of his play, he ojffers Theseus 
an Epilogue or a Bergomask! Yet he has the artist’s 
belief in what he does, and great pleasure in it. There¬ 
fore, absurd as he is, Theseus and Hippolyta are quite 
moved by his acting— 

The. This passion and the death of a dear friend, would go near to 
mako a man look sad. 

Hip. Beshrew luy heart, but 1 pity the man. 

When hia fellows fly from him, after his ‘ translation,' 
this same self-confldence sets him at ease with himself, 
and he begins to sing that they may hoar ho is not afraid. 
He is equally at ease in fairyland. Yet, ho never seems 
to realise Titania. Had he for a moment confessed love 
to her, he would have lowered her in our eyes. Wo might 
have thought real what was due to magic. Nor does he 
believe it when he wakes.’ The dream, Ungering with 
him for a moment, amazes him, and confuses his tongue. 

Methonghfc I was—there is no man can tell what. The’eye of man 
hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to 
taste, his tongue to conoeire, nor hia heart to report, what my dream was. 

Then he becomes fully awako. 

I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream; it shall bo 
called Bottom’s Dream, because it has no bottom. 

He is back almost at once in his plain, honest life. 

It is different with the lovers. They are naturally at 
home in the world of ima^ation. Their dream has been 
so vivid ,that for a long time it seems reality—that well- 
known result of dreaming. Theseus tells them aU is right 
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. with them. They have begun to realise this, yet dream¬ 
land lingers with them. There is a world of meaning in 
their words. 

Deu. These things seem small and undistinguishablo, 

Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. 

Hsn. Methinks I see these things with jiartud eye 
When everything seems double. 

Hel. So methinks: 

And I have found Demetrius, like a jewel, 

Mine own, and nut mine own. 

Dem. Are you sure 

That we are awake 1 It seems to mo 
That yet we sleep, we dream. Do you not think 
The Duke was hero, and bid us follow him ? 

Her. You, and my father ? 

Hkl. And Hippolyto. 

Dbm. Why, then, we are awake. 

The Dream is over. Hippolyta half believes it. Theseus 
puts it down to imagination. But the lovers know it has 
brought the dreams of their lives into reality. 

Shakespeare himself does not disdain his Dream, nor 
think it only fancy. A creator loves the world he makes, 
and would assort its reality. And, indeed, while a great 
part of the events of the time when Shakespeare lived 
has perished from memory as unsubstantial, this creation 
of his has taken to itself immortal substance. The fairy¬ 
land bo made lives still, not only in the play, but in its 
children—in a thousand books and poems, in pictures and 
in music. Nor did Shakespeare write as if he thought 
his dream altogether a dream. ILo has made it do actual 
work, as if it were not all compact of shadow. It is 
dreamland that lias made the lovers finally happy, got 
round the laws of Athens, put the tyrannic and greedy 
father in the wrong, settled Theseus into the promoter of 
true love, reversed the cruel tricks of Cupid all-armed, and 
made every one at ease. Oberon, the King of shadows, 
lias done it. 

And 1 am not sure that in the whole drift of play 
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there not a half-ironical suggestion of Shakespeare’s, a 
transient imagination of his youth—that this life of ours 
is baPamision, out of which we are to wake at last; out 
*of the lifiturbed, inconsequent, confused, grotesque con¬ 
dition of which we may pass into tho ordered reality, tf 
so, he would hint in this early play what momentarily 
engaged his thought when he said with Prospero— 

We are such stuff 
As dreams arc made on, and our little Me 
Is rounded \vith u sleei). 

The lovers rejoice that they have awaked from a dream 
into reality; but they do not know, as Siva would have 
said, that it was but a dream within a dream, and that 
they are still asleep. 

The fine poetry of this play is of a twofold character. It 
might be divided, without being too fantastical,* into 
poetry of the daylight and of the moonlight. There is a 
delicate spirit, a shimmer of fancy and elfin thought, 
without any human feeling, in the music and tho charm 
of tho poetry Shakespeare puts into tho speech of the 
fairies which seems made of the silver of moonlight 
and to bring Avith it the shadows of moonlight. The 
Indian mythology tells that moonstones in tho rays of 
the moon distil a nectar, with the scent of camphor, which 
is composed of the substance of the moon and is tho 
essence of its light. Such a moonstone is the fairy poetry 
of this play. It drops nectar. 

Mingled with it, there is another spirit, less delicate, less 
fantastical, nearer to our thought—the spirit of the wood¬ 
land, of the life in trees and flowers and the wild fruits 
of the earth, and of their beautiful indAvellers. There 
is a weightier note in this, a touch as it were of humanity 
which gives some substance to the moonlight spirit in tho 
verse. In both, however, the ripple and melody of tho 
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poetry are like the ripple and melody of nature, the^move-' 
ment of the waves of the moon’s light, the rustling of the 
night-wind in the trees and grass. It is not fantastical 
to believe that Shakespeare felt this harmon/ of hiil 
faiiy-poetry with the moonlight and the woodland. 
Only once in this play does the fairy-poetiy lose these 
notes. It is when Titania describes the country desolated 
by rain and storm,—the result of her quarrel with Oberon. 
She does not care much for the miseries of men, but she 
thinks of them, and this thought of hers gives substance 
to the poetry of her description. A closer humanity 
belongs to the delightful verse of Puck and Oberon and 
Titania when, with their train, they fill the house of 
Theseus and bless the marriage-bed. A domestic charm 
lives from line to line, and goes with the fairy tribe from 
one shadowy room to another. 

* Through the house give glinunering light 

By the dead and drowsy fire ; 

Quite otherwise is the poetry of the daylight, of the 
men and women who are not in the dream. It has weight 
of thought and feeling, and is full of the matter of human 
life. The first dialogue of Theseus and Hippolyta is 
marked by an imaginative passion which elsewhere does 
not appear in their words. It gathers round the moon, 
and the spirit of the moon has touched it. The rest of 
the beautiful things they say beautifully is full of that 
fresh good sense and that morning brightness which, as 
in Milton, so in Shokospoaro, have so much to do with 
noble poetry. The speech of Theseus concerning the wel¬ 
come given to kings by simple folk, his famous picture of 
the antique fables poets, lovers, and madmen make, are 
touched with that grave matter of thought and human 
experience without which poetry is an empty shell, full 
onlv of sweet soAnd. As to the rival descrintion bv 
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Theseifs and Hippolyta, when in the dawn from the 
mountain-top they watch the hunt, the very breath of 
the fresh% morning sings and cheers in every word 
of it • 

The lovers too have their own poetry. A different 
note fills it, the note of youthful, inexperienced love, in 
its joy and its trouble, fuD of fast-changing fancies, 
none of them deep or penetrating. Even in the mad¬ 
nesses of the dream their thoughts live only on the 
surface of things. Passion’s touch on the four lovers is 
slight, claps them on their shoulder, but does not close 
round their heart. Nature, who, when love is profound, 
disappears from the lover’s eyes, is used by these lovers 
to illustrate and enhance their love. Helena, being un¬ 
happy, is she in whose mouth Shakespeare places the 
finest love-poetry.' Her sorrow adds substance to her 
fancy. It is she who cries in words which sing themi^Ives 

0 happy fair! 

Your eyes .ire lode-stars I and your tongue’s .sweet air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 

It is she who describes the school-days’ friendship, the 
childhood innocence of herself and Hermia, in a passage 
which, in spite of its elaborate beauty, has always seemed 
to me a little out of tune with the confusion and the 
wildneas of the Dream in which she is then involved. 
It brings us too much into reality. But this impertinent 
reproach to Shakespeare is perhaps undeserved. Helena 
is far the most tormented of the four lovers, and the 
height of her misery would, in Shakespeare’s mind, 
lift her above the magic of the dream into her natural 
self. 

Poetry moves then through three separate worlds in 
this play, and moves in all with ease. But its wonders of 
creation are most unique, most of an unknown, unex- 
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perimced beauty, in the world where Oberon bids Puck 
remember how once in the moonlight he 


sat upon a promontory ^ 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s hack ^ 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 


All the magic into which Keats once entered is in the 
words and in their melody. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 

Goethe, when Director of the Theatre at Weimar, put 
Romeo and Juliet upon the stage. He omitted noarlj;^ 
the whole of the first act, and made the play begin 
with the mask and dance at the house of Capulet— 
that is, he left out the quarrel in the street, initiated by 
the servants; the intervention of the Prince between 
the two great houses at feud; the love-pains of Romeo 
for Rosaline and the sketch of his character contained 
in them, before he is made a man; the sketch of Juliet 
before Love had made her woman, which, given by her 
mother and the Nurse, is also touched in by Juliet her¬ 
self ; the representation of the young bloods of Verona, 
overflowing with youthful sap and wit, in which Romeo, 
Mercutio, and Benvolio are contrasted and isolated into 
individual characters. 

To leave out all this preparation, these studies for the 
full picture, this slow growth of the tragic storm before 
the Event suddenly arises which contains, inevitably, the 
conclusion, is to understand neither Shakespeare nor 
dramatic art. Over this long preparation broods the 
long-suffering Justice who punishes quarrels which injure 
the state; and Shakespeare meant us to understand this. 
How he meant it I shall afterwards try to explain. It is 
enough to say now that he suggests it in the Prologue, 
where he states the ground, the fatal working, and the 
conclusion of this his earliest tragedy. 

In the first four scenes, so long and careful is his 

'96 
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preparation, all the elements of a coming doom are con¬ 
tained and shaped — the ancient feud, deepening in 
hatred from generation to generation, the fiery Youth-in- 
nrms of whom Tybalt is the concentration; the intense 
desire of loving in Romeo, which thinks it has found its 
true goal in RovSaline but has not, and which, therefore, 
leaps into it when it is found in Juliet; the innocence of 
Juliet whom Love has never touched, but who is all 
trembling for his coming; the statesman’s anger of the 
Prince with the quarrel of the houses; and finally, the 
boredom of the people, whoso quiet is disturbed, with 
the continual interruption of their business by the 
rioters — 

Clubs, bills, and partizans ! Striko! beat them down ’ 

Down with the Capulets, down with the Montagues ! 

a cry which seems to ring through the whole play. It is 
impossible this should continue. Justice will settle it, or 
the common judgment of mankind will clear the way. 

The quarrel of the houses is the cause of the tragedy, 
and Shakespeare develops it immediately. It begins with 
the servants in the street; it swells into a roar when the 
masters join in, when Tybalt adds to it his violent fury, 
when the citizens push in—till wo see the whole street in 
multitudinous turmoil, and the old men as hot as the 
young; 

Cap. My sword, I say ! Old Montague is come, 

And flourishes his sword in spite of me. ^ 

Mon. Thou villain Capulet! Hold me not, let me gf). 

Then, when the Prince enters, his stern blame of both 
parties fixes into clear form the main theme of the play. 
He collects together, in his indignant reproaches, the 
evils of the feud and the certainty of its punishment. 
We are again forced to feel that the over-ruling Justice 
which develops states will intervene. 

This scene is an admirable piece of history. It brings 
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before us in a moment the hot passion of a mediaeval town 
where tho nobles are at feud. A servant bites his thumb 
^t the secant of another house, and in five minutes tho 
streets are streaming with blood. It was much tho same 
in Italy when Shakespeare wrote; nor was such disturb¬ 
ance impossible in London, though Elizabeth had welded 
the nobles together into a common patriotism in which 
individual quarrels were reduced. In Edinburgh, where 
the clan system was stronger, the streets leaped in an 
instant into strife. It is worth while to read, as a parallel 
to this scene in Shakespeare, the vivid sketch Scott gives 
in The Ahhot of the Canongalo rushing instantly into 
crowded rage when the chiefs and retainers of the Seton 
meet with those of the Leslies on the crown of tho 
causeway. 

With what intensity of life both these descriptions 
by Scott and Shakespeare arc infused! The giving ef life 
was their pre-eminent power. Other dramatists had 
worked tho story before Shakespeare, but the men and 
women were lifeless dolls. Ho took the crude, common¬ 
place material, placed its elements in the crucible of his 
genius, and when tho mixture boiled above the fire of 
his passion a host of living creatures, each distinct, 
loving, fighting, talking, in joy and sorrow, poured 
forth, brimming over with thought, passion, and action, 
and mingled together to weave tho tragic story. It 
was much to animate the chief personages of tbe talc, 
Romeo and Juliet, till they are for ever young, for ever 
loving; it was more perhaps, for it was of a greater 
difficulty, to animate with a quick-eyed life and character 
the minor personages of the play. The Nurse and 
Mercutio are nothing in the original tale. Hero they 
become living representatives each of a separate class. 
As vivid and as distinctive a life is given to the rest, down 
to the very servants. None resembles the other. All 
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have their own ways, their own character, their own 
results. ‘ Lot there bo life,’ said Shakespeare, and there 
is life. - " 

And the life in them all is tho life of youth,"even in 
the old men. Old Capulet is as hot-hcadod as Tybalt, 
so is old Montague. Tho Nurse lives over her youth in 
luscious memory. Tho Friar has a gentle sympathy with 
young love, tastes with a gusto his youth in tho lovo of 
Romeo and Juliet. The young men flash into merri- 
nioiit and wit and fighting with equal joy and fire. 
Even Bonvolio’s quiet is kindled into flame at a touch. 
Morcutio overflows with the sap of youth. There is not 
a leaf on the tree of his life which is not thrilling with it. 
The first fancy of Romeo for Rosalino, oven though it is 
not a deep but a superficial lovo because it is not 
returned, is full of tho solitudes, tho fantasies, the self- 
brooding and thinking, the imaginative dreams of youth 
in lovo with lovo, of the pranks a lover’s intellect plays 
with words in order to illustrate his love—rather than 
with Rosalino. Juliet is a child with a will, but subdued 
to her mother’s hand, till the fated hour comes. Amid 
all this turmoil of youth, it is pleasant to touch her un¬ 
conscious childhood. It soon departs, and then she is 
the incarnation of first lovo, knowing in one supreme 
moment all that lovo commands. 

When tho hour comes to Romeo and her, the swift 
* precipitancy ’ of youthful ardour seizes them, and never 
lots them go. The sight of one another across the room is 
enough. Tho same night Romeo climbs the orchard wall, 
speaks with Juliet, and plans their marriage. The next 
morning they are married. The morning after they part 
for ever. It is cruel, but oven Justice herself seems to 
have all the impetuosity of youth, and only allows her 
victims one night of lovo. Shakespoaro has shaken off 
all the delays of the original story. In it, weeks pass 
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before the lovers meet. But hero, youth scorns delay; 
‘ O, let us hence; ’ says Romeo, ‘ I stand on sudden haste.’ 

,Juliet is'fiot less wild with youth's impetuous passion. 
She wifi have her marriage in a moment— i 

The clock struck nine ■when I did send tlio nurse ; 

In half an hour she iiroiius’d to return. 

Perchance she cannot meet him that’s not so. 

O • she is lame : love's hersilds should bo thouj^hts, 

AVhich ten iinios faster glide than the sun’s bcaui>s, 

Driving back Bhad»>ws over lou oring hills : 

Therefore do nimlile-pinionM ilnves draw Love, 

And therefore hath the wind swift Oupid wing.s. 

Now is the sun up<m the highmost hill 
Of this day’s journey, and from nine to twelve 
Is three long hours, yet .she i.s not come. 

Had she allections, and warm youthful bloiKl, 

She’d be as swift in motion as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to iny sweet love. 

And his to me : 

But old folks, many feign a.s they were Je.id ; 

Unw'ieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead. 

0 God ! she comes. 0 honey nurse ! whac news 1 
Hast thou mot with him 1 Send thy man away. 

‘ Gallop apaco, you tiery-footod steeds,’ slie cries when 
she waits for Ronieo. The ardour of her youth and lovo 
is living in the words. 

When they threaten to marry her to Paris, she wiU dio 
on the moment, as when Romeo hoars of her death he 
resolves to dio instantly. Death is a slight thing to youth 
when the wino of life is drawn; and tho lovers welcome 
its peace. The Friar, being old, is cautious. ‘ Too quick 
is youthful blood.’ ‘ Wisely and slow,’ ho cries, ‘ they 
stumble who run fast.’ ‘Theso violent delights have 
violent ends.’ ‘ Lovo moderately, long love doth so.’ 
Even Juliet herself, for onco, in tho midst of her hurrying 
passion, pauses a moment. Tho black wing of Destiny 
seems to touch her coldly^— 

I have no joy of this contract to-night: 

It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden ; 
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Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens.* 

The play races, drawn by the steeds of youth It evei^ 
seems, I have said, as if Justice herself wore in a 'hurry to 
accomplish her ends. There is an impression on the 
reader that she is drivinf^ with hastening lash all the 
characters on to the catastrophe. 

In contrast with this speed, there is, at the beginning 

of the play, the slow dreaming of Romeo over his love 

for Rosaline. Had he been truly in love he had long 

since brought his love to a point. He is rapid enough 

when he is vitally touched; but now he is as quiet as 

a dove, brooding, cooing to himself, taking no action. 

Benvolio scoffs at him for this, lectures him, sketches him 

wandering through the grove of sycamore, flying from his 

friends into the covert of the wood. His father sketches 

him shut up all day with the windows closed against the 

sun; secret and close, ‘his own affections’ counsellor.’ 

He loves his own phantom of love, not Rosaline; sick 

of himself, not sick of love; enthralled within his own 

personality, though, to himself, he seems to have lost it; 

Tut, I have lost myself; I am not here ; 

This IS not Romeo, he ’a some other where. 

He amuses himself, as no true lover does, with intellectual, 
not passionate, fancies concerning love. He paints it 
in euphuistio tricks of words—it is ‘heavy lightness, 
serious vanity, feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, 
sick health! Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is! ’ 
This is dreaming of love, not loving, and the proof is 
he does not care for anything. The true lover cares for 

* Compare Lysander's illustration in Mid-nummer Night'a Dream — 

Brief as the lightniog in the coined night 
That, in a spleen, unfolds botli heaven and earth, 

And ere a man hath power to say, * Behold ! ’ 

The jaws of darkn&ss do devour it up. 

So quick bright tilings come to confusion. 
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everything. The only thing which interests Romeo nud 
is himself, himself whom he pities, caresses, nurses, whose 
^misery is ^is sweetness. 

iNot ^ trace, not a shred of this is left, when the true 
thing dawns, then blazes like the noonday sun; and 
the contrast, vividly conceived, splendidly executed, wjis 
m^iant by the artist. This supremo iove comes like a 
di'dno revelation, shaking his estate of man to its centre, 
destroying the dreamer, establishing the man of action, 
replacing the fanciful by the actual man. Ho feels it 
before it comes; the deep shadow its brightness throws 
falls upon him; he hears in it the wild call t)f Destiny; 
it is one of Shakespojire's mystic passages. Before he 
enters Capulet’s house, just before he sees Juliet, he 
stays in the street and names his fear. 

I fear too early ; for rny mind misjrives 
Some consequence jeL li.inging in ijio stars 
Whall Intterly be^un Ins fearful diite 
With this night's revels, and ev]!!!-!* the term 
Of a despised life closed in my brea&t 
liy some vile forfeit of untimely death 
But he, that hatli the steerage of my <’tmr.se 
Bircet my sail! On, lusty gentlemen 

This is the dreadful gate by which ho enters the 
paradise of love. Shakespeare never lots us forget the 
doom which overhangs the play. 

Along with this contrast between the dclaj'^s of fanciful 
and the swiftness of real love, there is also the contrast 
of the unthinking gaiety, the wild youth of Tybalt and 
Romeo’s companions, with the dark fates which follow 
the star-crossed love of Romeo and Juliet. It is their 
love which slays Mercutio first, then Tybalt, and then 
the County Paris; which turns Bonvolio’s joyousnoss 
into sorrow, and strips old Capulet of all his youth-in- 
age. But before we trace their fates, it were well to touch 
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characters of these youths whoso brightness throws 
into relief the early glooms of Romeo. 

Benvolio is his close friend; of a steady, stilKcharacter^ 
equally ready to win his friend out of his uselei^ life by 
gentle reproof, and to quiet down the riots in the street; 
the typo of tho tomperato man who lives long, and who 
is of use at all periods of history. Tho sketch Morcutio 
makes of him as one who is ready to quarrel for anything 
is ]>lainly a mocking of his quiet and reconciling temper. 
He has no genius, little fancy, and is cut out for a states¬ 
man. Nor is ho specially Italian I am sure Shakespeare 
met this typo among tho young men of tho court of 
Elizabeth, men who would grow into shitcsmen like 
Cecil. 

Opposed to him in character, but his friend, is Morctitio; 
wit’s scintillating star, thrilling with life to his finger¬ 
tips, dot caring for women save as the toys of an hour, 
ready to tackle, on the instant, any woman, young or old; 
bravo, audacious, going swiitly to his point, keeping no 
thought within him but flinging it at <mco into speech; 
‘ ho will speak more in a minute that he will stand to in 
a month’; quick in cholor, ready to attempt tho moon 
and pull the sun down, loose of speech, mocking old 
and young out of the racing of his blood—tho gay ruftler 
of Italy, such as Shakespeare often met in London, such 
as many of tho Italian novels enclose and paint. 

But ho is more than that. He has wit. Whatever he 
touches he finds ten remote amalogics for it; his way¬ 
ward thinking plays with every unimportant matter, as 
a cat with a mouse, till tho matter seem important. Nor 
is his wit unmanly, like that of the dainty courtiers of 
the day who conned their quips and cranks out of books, 
and whose most absurd type is Osric in HamUt. It is, 
on the contrary, all his own, tho fresh coinage of his brain. 
It is kindly too; while he mocks at Romeo’s love he does 
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not despise him. Those ho despises are the fools and 
the blusterers, like Tybalt— 

f Tho pox Vf such .iiitick, lisping, affoc-iing fantusticooH, these iie^v 
tuners of Accents! . . . these strange flies, these fashion-niongera,'these 
pardonnez moin, who stand so iimcb on the new form that they cannot 
sit at ease on tho old l>ench. 

Mcrcutio scorns these watcr-fiios. He has added the 
sturdy sense of tho Englishman to tho rippling gaiety 
of the Italian. More than wit belongs to him. There is 
a touch of genius in his soul, and a single grain of that 
rarity makes its possessor loveable. Even in the midst of 
Romeo's now passion ho loves Mercutio. Bonvolio weeps 
for him— 

That gallant spirit hath a-splrid the clouds. 

Romeo avenges him, swept away by grief to forget for 
an instant his love of Juliet. 

With this touch of genius is imagination, or rather 
fancy almost becoming imagination. Of that uncommon 
web of gossamer the well-known description of Queen 
Mab is an enchanting example. It is not quite of 
imagination all compact. It Hits with amazing grace 
and lightness over tho surface of tho thing described; 
it does not penetrate it. .As poetry, it is of the same 
quality and kind, but not so beautiful, as tho speech of 
Oberon and Titania; delightful, graceful, delicate, but 
not of any depth either of thought or passion; that is to 
say, it is exactly right as it is, and whore it is. But his 
next speech slips into tho earnestness and the beauty of 
imagination; now into it, now into fancy only—on the 
borderland of these two powers— 

True, I talk of dreams, 

Which arc tho children of an idle train, 

Begot of nothing but vain flmtasy ; 

Wiiich is ds thin of substance as the air. 

And more inconstant than the wind, who woos 
Even now tho frozen bosom of the north, 

And, being anger’d, puATs away from thonce, 

Tummg his face to the dew>dfopping south. 
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It is said that Morcutio was too brilliant for Shake¬ 
speare to support at the same level throughout the whole 
play; and that, had ho not been slain, Shakespeare woul(| 
have had otherwise to get rid of hinj. It '^fould be 
hard to agree with that. Shakespeare’s wit always 
answers his call through the whole range of bis plays. 
It ebbs and flows, but when it ebbs it is because he has 
felt that it should not be too brilliant, not because he 
was not able to make it brilliant. Ho carried Falstaft’ 
through three long plays, and FalstafF is wittier than 
Mcrciitio. Moreover, the wit of Mercutio is that of the 
time at wdiich ho lived, mostly play with words and with 
far-fetched analogies; and every Oxford and Cambritlgc 
scholar, and every courtier, and every literary man 
exercised himself in it. In some it was richly, in 
others poorly phrased, but it was common; and when¬ 
ever «it is a habit in society it becomes as easy to 
produce wit of word-play as it is difficult to produce 
when it is not the habit. It is tiresome talk to us; it 
seemed brilliant then. These puns, fantastic turns of 
phrase, and fancy-pictures, are to us what they were 
to Romeo—‘talk of nothing.’ Yet Romeo himself in¬ 
dulged in them before he loved Juliet. His Euphuism 
then suited his fancy-love for Rosaline; but when the 
very Are of the god arrived it burned up all this play 
with words. It has boon blamed by critics, and Shake¬ 
speare’s art, on account of it, called in question. Ho 
did not keep it long. When his genius grew out of 
sketching the particular in man to drawing carefully 
the universal, ho left it by; but when he was a young 
artist, it was quite natural to represent the common 
talk of the day, and those who listened to it caught 
up every point with pleasure. In Mercutio, it grew 
out of the very nature of the man. Even when he 
comes to die—^and his death is touched with a master- 
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hand—he does not lose his wit. He still plays with 
words; 

* No, ’tig noflhgo deep as a well, nor so wide as a (■hurrh-d«)or ; Imt ’tis 
enough, serve ; ask for mo to-iuorrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man. 

In vain, in vain! The pathetic weakness of death grows 
on him; his wit dies in bitter regret for lost joy, in anger 
with fate. Yet that mounting spirit is brave to the last; 

Help me into some house, Ilenvolio, 

Or I shall faint. A plague o’ both your houses' 

They have made worms’ meat of me. I have it, 

And soimdly too your houso.s ! 

See how Shakespeare brings homo on tho lips of the 
first victim of Justice, working retribution for tho guilt 
of tho feud, tho main motive of the tragedy. 

Tybalt—to continue this sketch of tho minor characters 
—is not, though his ill-tcmpor makes him seem §p, a 
swashbuckler, or a bully. Ho is tho quick-oftended duel¬ 
list of the day, one of those whom tho French court called 
raffi.nis\ hot to challenge a smile, a motion of the 
hand, but a gentleman quite fit to rank with Benvolio and 
Mercutio, Like the rest, ho is as ready ' o die as to live. 
Unlike Benvolio, who is good-temper personified; unlike 
Romeo, who is quiet by nature; unlike Mercutio, who is 
good-humoured, but touchy on tho point of honour; 
Tybalt is of a natural bad temper, quarrelsome, liable to 
fits of fury. When Capulct, who is as hot as ho, bids him 
lay by his rage at Romeo's appearance in his house, and 
forces peace upon him, his body trembles; 

Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Makes my flesh tremble in their ditferent greeting. 

‘ A king of cats,’ Mercutio calls him. He slays Mercutio. 
Romeo, lashed into wrath, slays him. He is tho second 
victim of the event; the second step by which Justice 
marches through blood to her fixed purpose. His death, 
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more than Morcutio's, hurries up the catastrophe. Owing 
to it, Romeo is banished, and Juliet left alone. Owing 
to it, Capulot forces the County Paris on Juljot. •Owing 
to that, Juliet takes the drug and is thought l^y Romeo 
to have died, and Romeo resolves on death. 

Another minor character is the Nurse. Those who have 
seen Mrs. Stirling, when she was old, in that character, 
have seen it perfectly realised. It is an original drawing 
after nature; all the characteristics of the typo are keenly 
observed, generalised, and then embodied in one woman. 
The old retainer of a great house, the confidante of her 
mistress, and of her master’s wild life, she takes the 
liberties with them both—the impertinences of an old 
servant—which her knowledge of their life licenses her to 
take; she advises and reproves them. She is in the inner 
circle of the house, and has her own man to attend on 
her.» The licence of the day has not loft her untouched. 
She has lost her virgin honour at the ago of twelve, and 
her life has been unrestrained. No morality has been left 
in her, she is quite without a conscience. Her only 
morality is in her determination to marry Juliet—it 
doesn't matter to whom—and the bigamy she advises at 
the last is quite naturally advised by this naughty old 
woman. Her only religion is a pleasurable excitement 
when she listens to Friar Laurence rebuking Romeo in a 
long speech like a sermon, 

0 Lord! I could hjive stay'd here all the night 

To hear good couns('l: 0, wh.T,t learning is ! 

Her life is now made up of garrulous recollections. Like 
eld folk she repeats her stories over and over again, and 
she loves in them a piece of impropriety to utter over a 
gossip’s bowl. Like Mrs. Gamp, whenever she is worried 
she calls fof a dram. The rufHing Mercutio gives her 
pleases rather than offends her; and her appeal to Peter 
X) protect her is of an excellent humour. To make herself 
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of importance she plays with Juliet’s anxiety to know if 
Romeo will come to be married to her; and worse still, 
she allow^ Juliet to think that Romeo is slain, not 
^'ybalt; lanythiiig to swell her dignity. For this she even 
torments the only one she loves on earth. To keep up 
Juliet’s anxiety, which, in its reflection, ciihances her im¬ 
portance, she deviates frojii the point incessantly— 

JcL. What says ho of our niaTrijitio ? What of that ? 

Nttbsw. Lord i how iny head aches ; what a head have T! 

It beats iis it wfnild fall in twenty iiieces. 

My back o’ t’ other side; 0 ! my back, my back! 

• ■ t • • • 

Jui.. r faith, I am sorry that thou art not well. 

Sweet, swoot, sweet nurse, tell me, what says my love ? 
NttrsFj. Your lovo says, like an honest gentleman, an<l a courteous, 

and a kind, and a handsome, and I warrant u virtuous,— 
Whore is your mother ? ’ 

And all tho time Juliet is simmering with impatient 
passion. ^ 

Sho has nursed Juliet—they are of one blood, thoroforo 
sho loves her—and sho tells tho story of it iniiriitably; 
with the nearest and most happy phrases. FalstafFwas 
never better in broad humour. She has brought up 
Juliet—a more foolish companion for a young girl could 
scarcely bo conceived — but Juliet emerges from her 
governance as pure as crystal. When Juliet is lifted 
into womanhood by her love, and gains thereby moral 
power and spiritual passion, sho sees tho conscienceless 
character of this old woman; and when her nurse advises 
her to marry Paris now that Romeo is banished, she 
flings the old wretch out of her heart 

Ancient damnation! 0 most wicked fiend > 

Thou and my bosom henceforth sh.all be twain. 

Yet the old woman is quite endurable. Proper persons 
cannot approve of her, but it would bo difficult for them 
to bo angry with her. Slio is too human for that. Her 
garrulity has its charm, and so has her self-sufficiency. 
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V 

Her immorality is natural and primeval, and, when it is 
heartless, is more the result of the society in which she 
has lived than of her original nature. She^has • good- 
humour, devotion to her house, physical fondnesf. for her 
nursling, and a great respect for the Church. 

She is the last of the minor characters, except the 
Friar, whom I omit at present. I turn now to the 
lovers. 

They meet, and at first sight change eyes, like Rosa¬ 
lind and Orlando, like Ferdinand and Miranda. Love 
rarely groivs in Shakespeare’s hands. If it does, it has to 
be helped from without, as with Benedick and Beatrice. 
For the jiiost part, it leaps, full-grown, into life, and is 
reciprocal. Romeo and Juliet take fire at the same 
moment. A single kiss unites them for ever: " their only 
love sprung from their only hate.’ This is the Event to 
whicji the previous scenes conduct, and from which the 
rest follows. It may be said not to have been made by 
them, but to be the work of a Power without them whoso 
aim is to punish the feud, which has injured human 
life so long in Ycroiia, by the sacrifice of the lovers and 
to put an end to it by their sacrifice. They bear the sins 
of others and carry them away. 

This is certainly, even in so early a pLay, the intention 
of Shakespeare. The lovers are stftr-croBned. The Friar, 
at the end of the play, thinking of all ho bad done to save 
them and heal the feud, confesses that 

A greater power than we can ocmtrjidict 
Hath thwarted our intent^t. 

Even Romeo and Juliet dimly feel a fateful presence in 
their love. It steals into that mystic consciousness 
which underlies our common consciousness, and which 
vf^iely warns and vaguely prophesies. Both the lovers 
feel beforehand the coming tragedy. This is a piece of 
the mysticism which lay so deep in Shakespeare’s mind, 
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and which came of his profound c<3nviction that there 
was a Power behind human life which worked for the 
whole, *and^ was apparently careless of the individual. 
Again wm are conscious, as the play goes on, of the fierce 
rapidity with which Justice, once she has begun, hurries 
on the action with terrible insistence. She sweeps to her 
conclusion like an eagle on her prey. For a moment 
human effort tries to interfere. The Friar semis to 
Romeo to toll him Juliet is not dead, and waits for him. 
The Power laughs, and stops the messenger. Had ho 
arrived, the lovers had been saved. But the lovers have 
their reward. They have their little day of perfect joy. 
They die rather than injure it by living away from it. 

As they have leaped into love, so through love they 
leap mto manhood and womanhood. Romeo is now all 
changed from the dreamer into the man of action, and 
of action as prompt as Tybalt’s sword. lie has no Sifoner 
seen Juliet at the feast than he storms the orchard wall 
to see her again. 

Can I go iorward wlien my heart i» hero 'I 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 

He will marry her the day after. Instead of gloomy 
silence with his companions, as before, his iiitellect 
awakens now to life, and ho answers Mercutie’s wit with 
equal wit—with greater, for Morcutio owns bimsolf beaten. 
And more, ho finds Romeo so changed that he thinks 
Romeo has ceased to love at the very moment when for 
tho first time ho is really in love. His fanciful love for 
Rosaline has made him Tnorosc and dull; his real love 
for Juliet makes him sociable and brilliant. 

Mxr. Why, is not this better now than groaning for love ? now 
art thou sociable, now .irt thou Romeo; now art thou 
what thou art, by art iis well as by nature ; 

Yet, had Mercutio known, it was love that had changed 
the man. All this is excellently conceived by Shakespeare. 
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Juliet is also lifted into full womanhood. To compare 
her speech with her mother and her nurse in the first 
act with her talk with Romeo in the second, is to know 
that she has instantly grown out of the child.unto the 
woman. All that she does and feels afterwards is pure 
womanhood, full of intelligence and power as well as 
passion, lovely in truth, fidelity, and resolution; yet 
tender and sweet as childhood. 

With their love, and hy it, their w'hole nature— 
moral, intellectual, passionate, and imaginative—is height¬ 
ened. Roth hold their love within moral restraint. 
They break every convention, but they must have 
marriage and the blessing of the C'hurch. It must be 
a sacramental bond which unites them. We do not 
wonder at the intellectual charm of Romeo’s talk, for we 
have seen it even in his talk about Rosaline; but now, it 
is lit longer on fantastic but natural linos. His passion 
gives wings to his brain. But wo do wonder at the 
intellectual charm which chimes through the talk of 
Juliet, at her clear sight of things, at her quiet reason¬ 
ing and self-control even in the hour when she receives 
the passion of Romeo and declares her own; at her swift 
determination when the crisis comes to do the only . 
possible thing; at her luminous vision, before she drinks 
the drug, of all she has to fear, of all that may happen 
when she wakes in the tomb. 

As to imagination, love has heightened that into 
splendid expression. It exalts their speech into poetry. 
All the beautiful world is laid under contribution to 
illustrate and make more bejiutiful their love, but the 
love itself is the most beautiful thing they know. It is 
the fountain of their eloquence. And surely no love- 
poetry in the world, rising out of innocent and youthful 
love, with all the warmth of fresh-awakened nature 
longing for union, with the full glow of the south yet 
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with a divine innocence in it, and with faith in the 
divinity of natural love, was ever written with such Ijcnnty 
as Shaltespgare has written Ihe meeting in the orchard, the 
parting ^n the wedding night, the call of Juliet before it,* 
Gallop apace, you fiery-footed isteeds. 

It is imagination at a high and lovely level; nor does 
the imagination fail when sorrow is as keen in piissi(»n 
as joy has been. The stoacly beat of its noble wing is 
preserved. It is oven more strong in the last speech of 
Romeo or of Juliet than it has boon before, for death adds 
to imagination a last intensity. 

When Romeo and Juliet first meet after the Miisk 
Shakespeare, like a great dramatist, encompasses them 
with scenery as lovely as their love. It is only painted 
by suggestions through their speech, but we see it quite 
clearly. It is night, and only the light of stars, when 
Romeo slips over the wall. There lies the orchard, and 
there the balcony where Juliet stands. While they speak, 
the moon rises, and ‘ tips with silver all the fruit-tree- 
tops.’ Before they part, the morning is at hand. 

Romeo in the deep shade speaks to himself, and then 
hears his mistress toll of her love for him. What an 
outburst of sweet speech! it makes one in love with 
youth and love. It runs close to the edge of the Over¬ 
much, but does not tall over it; it is hyperbole, but many 
men would bo happy if such hyperbole were natural to 
them; if they could feel so deeply as to make it true. 
There is not a phrase which Romeo uses which is not 
the necessary expression of life at its overflow into infinity. 
Only a vast indefinite sea and its furthest shore can 
image his infinite of love. 

I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the fiirlhcst sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 

Juliet is equally passionate; but of course Shakespeare, 
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with his exquisite temlorness for women, has saved her 
innocence from too great unreserve. She speaks to the 
night her love, unaware of her listener; an^ when sh^ 
knows he has heard her confession, she delays h«r yield¬ 
ing with an array of questions, seeking to recover her 
maiden reserve. When she yields, her speech is perfect in 
its womanhood; and then, having established her delicate 
maidenhood, excused her seeming light behaviour, she is 
as frank in her love's confession as the day. Her child¬ 
hood and her womanhood moot in this together; her 
innocent joy in loving and her passion for her lover; now 
a woman, now a child. She lives on that sweet border¬ 
land. At last, passion, like Romeo, seeks the infinite to 
express itself, and Juliet uses, but in other ways, the 
same symbol as he has done; 

My bounty is a.<i lioundleas as the sea, 

• My lovo as doep: the more I j^ivo to thee, 

Tho mure I have, fur both are infimie. 

They part with lingering, sweet delay. Juliet’s speech 
has slowly grown bolder, yet more delicate, jmd the 
harmonious mingling of these two qualities is beautiful. 
Romeo’s speech has passed into a deep simplicity and 
quiet, as if ho felt too much to speak ; it is only when 
Juliet is gone that he says the truest and most impas¬ 
sioned thing, 

Sloop dwoll upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 

Would I were sleep and peace, so ’sweet to rest. 

And now tho morning comes. Juliet has no past, and 
waits for tho future. But Romeo’s past is known to tho 
Friar, whom ho has to persuade to marry him to Juliet. 
’Tis a ditiicult task, and the Friar is astounded when ho 
hears that Rosaline is utterly forgotten— 

Holy St, Ecancis ! what a chaise is here! 

but blindly working the will of Justice, he agrees to 
marry them in order to turn ' their households’ rancour 
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to pure love’—so carefully does Shakespeare knit into 
the theme of the play even this sacred personage. But 
Jie is also careful to individualise the man into a varied 
charactcft:. * 

Shakespeare was kind to friars, and Laurence is one of 
the best of them. All Verona respects him; and though 
ho has played an audacious part in marrying a Cainilet to 
a Montague and in drugging Juliet, his statement of the 
whole case at tho end is listened to quietly, and approved. 
The Prince docs not oven reprove him; 

Wo Htill liavf* known thoo for ci holy man. 

Ho has done this for policy, to reconcile tho feud of tlio 
houses. It moots tho fiitc that tho interference of 
churchmen in affairs most often meets. Yet he is more 
the man than the churchman. Indeed, in his humorous 
mocking of Romeo for his forgetting of Roanline,^n his 
tolerance of the hot blood of youth, as well as in his 
challenge to Romeo to be a man and face his suffering 
down, ho is not only a charitable priest, but also a man 
of tho world. Ho still remembers his own youth, and has 
an ancient tenderness for tho lovers; too old not to try 
and moderate tho hurry of their passion by his experience, 
not too old to be kindly to it; charmed into poetry by 
Juliet’s lovely youth and by tender memories of his own 
youth which awaken at her sight— 

Hero comes tho lady : 0 ! so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out tho everlasting flmt: 

A lover may heslride the go.ss!iiiier 
Tliat idles in the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall: so light is vanity. 

His ago is sententious but not dry; we hoar in his 
sermonising that gentle philosophy of life which in a 
good man is nurtured by loneliness. Nor does his bland 
philosophy want a touch of quiet poetry. His eye is 
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quick to see and his voice to celebrate the beauty of 
nature, when in the dawn he comes from his cell; 

Thp ffToy-cy’d morn smiles on the frowning nigh^ *' 

(^hciqucruijf the custem clouds with streaks of light,® 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s i)ath and Titan's fiery wheels. 

He mingles a rustic science with his poetic feeling; a 
gentle herbalist who loves and studies the medicinable 
plants of the earth, and gathers them for use. While 
yet the dew is <leep he seeks them, and musing on their 
qualities and comparing them with ihe nature of man, so 
slips into his pensive philosophy—a many-natured inan ! 
The passage has its charm, and beyond that admits us into 
one of these curious side-paths into which Shakespeare 
wandered in his brooding thouglits on life. 

O ’ mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give, 

Nor aught so good but strain’d from th.it f.ur use 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse ; 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 

And vice sometime’s by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
Poison hath residence and me<licine power: 

For this, being smolt, with that part cheers each piirt; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed foes encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will; 

And where the worsor is predominant. 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 

The event which .started the movement oi the tragedy, 
that is, the sudden love of Romeo and Juliet, is now 
rounded and fulfilled. They are married, and it seems as 
if the deed had awakened to her work the Justice who 
punishes and reconciles the feud which had so long dis¬ 
tressed Verona, Before even the wedding-night of the 
lovers, she brings to their death Mercutio and Tybalt. 
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It is the first of the steps she takes to attain her end, 
and she takes it in spite of Romeo, who hates to fight 
jwith Tybalt, Juliet’s ‘dear cousin.’ But ho is driven 
against Jii^Vill 1 ly an outside power to slay him. Shake¬ 
speare makes that plain. And now, again, all the streets 
of Verona are in confusion; again the Prince enters the 
scone, to denounce the quarrel, again the far-off cause of 
ihe tragedy is laid before us. Then Romeo is banished. 
We leave the civic strife behind, and are now, until the 
end, involved in the })orsonal fate of the lovers 

It is characteristic of Shakespeare’s contrasting manner 
that now, at the very moment when doom begins to darken 
over the lovers, ho places on Juliet’s lips in solitude (for 
indeed we must conceive her words as thought by her, 
not spoken) that napturous invocation to her wedding- 
m 'hi. ii> which the very height of the mingled joy of sense 
and i .. in embracing love is imagined and loqged for 
b-^lovo • realised. Many would not have dared to 
express il ; ijw* would have felt they had the power to do 
it, anil to kcej) it free from grossness. But it slips, in 
absolute ca.'.e, from Shake.speare’s sympathy with pure 
yet passionate maidenhood in « language so exquisitely 
balanced between sensuous and spiritual ])assion, so thrilled 
with both inextricably interwoven, so exalted by joy, so 
on fire with beauty, and all so uplifted by the spirit of 
imagination, that it seems as if mUhing so wonderfid was 
ever written in the world, as if, having been written, it 
add always be felt to be thought rather than written. 
«’)n il y Jib and ravishment falls the nows of Tybalt's 
death ^ud Romeo's banishment. Her lover has slain her 
cousin on her wedding-day, so hot, so quick is Justice on 
her trail. The to-and-fro of her sorrow and her love, the 
final conquest of her sorrow for Tybalt and of her momen¬ 
tary repulsion from the Montague who has slain a Capulet, 
the disappearance of all anger, all sorrow, all ties of 
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blood, of all the rest, of tlie world, in love and Romeo, 
is a wonderful piece of subtle analysis, the more subtle 
from the simplicity of itiS execution. 

Romeo’s misery is not less iniiiassioned, bi^t rrore des¬ 
pairing^. The man does not react as (luickly as the woman, 
nor sec, as quickly as she does, that nothing matters but 
the fulfilment of their love. The sentence of banishment 


brings back the despondent elements in his character, 
and the Friar inspirits him in vain. Ho is seized by 
those quick despairs of youth which an older man leaves 
behind him. Nothing can bo truer to nature than this; 
and as true is his swift return to life and joy when he 
hears that Juliet will receive him. They meet at night in 
wedded passion, drinking its joy upon the narrow edge of 
death. That mercy Justice permits them. They win it, 
as it wore with violence, out of her grim sacri'’.. A' 
them /or her own ends. And wo are almost s ried 
that they should die, wo almost accept the cnielt;» t1 ')ir 
fate, because they have had their perfect hour is 

not much, when life has once reached the uq. : j 
Then comes the parting in the Italian moiijjn.^. We 
baste its air and see its skies as they speak. The night¬ 
ingale in the pomegranate tree is silent, the lark has 
begun to sing— 

whosL' n(*teR do Iwat 

Thft yaiilty heavens so high above our heailH. 


Fhe dawn grows grey, then bright— 

Look, love, what envious atToaks 
Do lace tlic soverinu; chmds in yonder east *. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 


But more beautiful even than this beauty of nature is 
the passion in* their hearts and its expression—steeped in 
sorrow, drenched in love, still trembling with desire. And 
because of those, of a poetry so exquisite in feeling, so 
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osoltod by imagination, so thrilled with the memory of 
satisfied love and with the agony of present departure, and 
so perfect a melody, that it seems made of the best of 
all the pfict^of the world. Sorrow and fear give keenness 
to the lingering of love; and hope, almost afraid, glides 
into the verse and then retreats. The shadow darkens 
over them; the mysticism of Shakespeare intrudes on 
their parting, to presage their death— 


JuL. O ! think’.st thou wo bhall evor luoei ajjain V 
Ron. I doubt it not; and all those woes shall serve 
For swpct discouraea in our time to ernue. 

JuL 0 Hod ! I h.ive an ill-divinino soul. 

Mothinks I see theo, now thou art .so low, 

As one dead in the bott'Oiu of a touib : 

Either my eytwjfht fails, or thou lnok’.st palo, 
R iM. And iniftt me, loves in luy oye so do you : 

liiy sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu ! adieu ! 


i\ .neo departs, banished by the hand of Jij^tice. 
"■ '!» ■ d.jvs her next card, swiftly driving on her 

woro not a goddess, it were unseemly 
1 ■' iliot one day to Romeo, and propose the 

uoxt u li'. should bo married to County Paris. 

Vet filar, 'j whiit she does, that is the card she plays 
m her determined speed. No sooner is Juliet out of 
Jvimeo’s arms, than her mother comes in with this 
proposition. It is enough to madden the child, 
her intellectual power is never better seen than 
•u tJio way she seems to attack Romeo for Tybalt’s death, 
lie in reality she expresses her love for him; and she 
>1 os indignantly. Her father rates her with senile 
, his language shocks her mother and licr nurse: wc 
iO the temper which has made the feud continue; and 
Juliet is silenced into one piteous prayer— 

Is there -lo pity .sittinjs: in the clouds 
Tliat sees into the bottom of my grief? 

Her mother leaves her—*Do as thou wilt, for I have 
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done with thee.’ She turns to her Nurse; a sense of fate 
is in the words, and grctat piteousnoss; 

% 

Alark, nhick ! Hint hoavpn .should practi.se striitagoms 
Ujion .so .soft a suhjeot as inyscK! ^ 

What ssiy’st thou I ha.st thou not a word of joy ? 

Soiiio comfort, Nurse'i 


But the only consolation tlie Nurse gives is to advise 
immediate marriage with Pari.s, wlio is ‘a lovely gentle¬ 
man.’ Fewpassage.s reveal in briefer words more of lonely 
despair than those in wliich Juliet meets this traitorous 
counsel. Father, mother. Nurse are all against her, but 
this girl of fourteen is resolute: she knits her powers 
together into quietude. What she will do, she will do 
alone— 


JUL. 

Nuiisb. 


1 .^ 


Juii. 

Nursje. 

JUL. 


Nurse 

JUL. 


Speakcst thou this from thy hi*art ? 

And from niy soul too ; 

Or else heshrew them both. 

Amen! 

What t 

Well, thou ha.st comforted me marvellous much. 

Go in ; and tell my Lidy I am gone, 

Having di.spleasM my father, to Laurence’ cell, 

To make confession, and to he ahsolvcd. 

Murry, I will; and this is wisjoly done. 

{Exit Nurse. 

Ancient damnation ! O most wicked fiend 1 


To deepen her misery, she meets Paris, its cause, who 
claims her for his wife, at the Friar’s cell. Her despair 
helps her to bo reticent. Only when ho goes, does her 
passion break forth— 

O! shut the door! and when thou hast done so, 

Come, weep w'ith me ; past hope, past cure, past help ! 

Rather than marry Paris, her knife shall play the 
umpire in this strife between her honour and her fate. 
Her speech is wild, the outburst of long-repressed pain, 
seeking in whirling images to relieve itself. But what 
a diflferenco from the child of the first act! A few days 
of love have done the work of many years. Her woman- 
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hood is not only bom; it is mature enough to look 
death ^ the face. Yet her youth makes death seem 
horrible, and she is haunted by its ghastly images; 

°Or sKul mi» ni};htly in Ji ch.irnt*l house, ^ 

O’ercover’d quite with de.ul men’s rattling lames, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow ehapless akullsi; 

Or bid me go mto a new-made gr.ive 

And hide me with a dead man in Ins shroud ; 

She is sane in her resolution of death rather than 
dishonour, half insane in her imagination—a subtle situa¬ 
tion of the soul, such as Shakespeare loved, in the midst 
of his simplicities of passion, to draw for his own delight. 

The Friar then proposes the drug which shall make 
her seem dead for forty-two hours, and Romeo shall fetch 
her then away from the tomb of the Capulets. She 
takes tho drug that night, alone, with a woman’s wild 
courage, but with a child’s imaginative fears, and the 
fourth act closes with her apparent death. MoKntimo 
Justice, not to be baulked, plays her next card. She so 
arranges events that the Friar’s letter to Romeo fails to 
reach him. And then tho ruin rushes, without a break, 
to its close. The fifth act doubles and redoubles the 
fierce hurry of Justice to her aim. There is no scene 
more heavy-laden with death than that in tho church¬ 
yard, nor one in which the scenery is more vividly 
conceived. Fear, trembling, and horror possess all tho 
characters but Romeo, Paris, and Juliet; their love lifts 
them above the power of Death’s attendants. Darkness 
is everywhere; only a lanthorn lights tho tomb. The 
yew-trees darken tho churchyard. The ground is loose, 
infirm with digging up of graves. Romeo cries out at 
the tomb in a madness of raging grief, 

Tliou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 

as he wrenches open tho door. It is a masterpiece of 
representation to the intellectual eye. No visible scenery 
is needed. 
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The dramatic action is not less remarkable; the inces¬ 
sant msh of circumstance, the change of the actors at 
every moment, save when Romeo is alone ii^ the tomb^ 
the haste, the high-pitched excitement of* all the 
characters, even of the Pago and Balthasar, as if the 
fierce passion of Romeo had infected them all; the 
silences, the cries from every part of the churchyard! 
And finally the watch, the rousing of the town, the rush 
of Capulet and Montague to tho grave, the streets full 
with running men and women, the Prince, and in the 
midst Paris, Romeo, and Juliet dead. Wo are lost in 
admiration. Only a playwright, could have composed it 
for tho stage, and tho playwright one whose imaginative 
genius excelled Bacon's as tho sun excels tho moon. 

But I return to tho beginning of tho act. It opens with 
Romeo at Mantua, waiting for nows. It is characteristic 
of Shfc,kespearo’s mysticism, that, as ho has made both 
Romeo and Juliet have presentiments of evil, so hero he 
represents a common contrary—that excited happiness of 
the spirit which so frequently precedes death and ruin, the 
state tho Scots call ‘ fey.’ Romeo has had sweet dreams; 

If I may trust the flattorinj; truth of sleep, 

My c]ri‘ams presage some joyful nows at hand ; 

My bosom’s lord sita lightly in his throne; 

And all thi.s day an unaccuatom’d sinrit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

On tliat, swift as lightning, comes tho news that Juliet is 
dead. He receives it witli tho same quiet with which 
Juliet received the nows that she was to bo married to 
Paris, that quiet which comes of the instant and intense 
resolve to dio. His youth is swift to act, as swift as 
his absolute despair. The resolute centre of all his sorrow 
is given in a word; > - , 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 

The means are at hand—‘ I do remember an apothecary' 
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famous description, and so long that some havef 
wondered that Romeo, in his intense passion, could 
enter into so much and so clear detail. But it is often 
when pa|sio5l* is most intense that men not only see out- # 
ward things most sharply and in minute detail, but also, 
perhaps to relievo the awful strain within, play with tho 
illusive scenery of life. All tho deeper is his resolve to 
die. It is piteous that he so yoimg should suddenly 
become cynical, but Shakespeare knew the quick¬ 
changing heart of youth when despair has fallen on 
love. This is a momentary cry. There is nothing of its 
bitterness in tho soliloquy in the tomb. 

There is thy gold, worse poison to men’s souls. 

Doing more murders m this loathsome world, 

Than these poor cojupoimds tliat lluni in.iy’8t not .sell: 

I sell ilu ‘0 poLsdii, thou hast sold me none. 

Farewell; buy food, and get thyself in ilesh. 

And he races to Verona to die by Juliet’s side. 

Paris has been before him. Justice wants another 
victim to make tho sacrifico complete, and Paris is laying 
flowers on the body of Juliet when Romeo enters. We 
hoar from what he says to Balthasar, his servant, into 
what fierce intensity ho has boon wrought during the 
long night of travel: 

If thou return'rtt to pry on me, 

By heavon, I will tear thee joint from joint, 

And strew this hungry chnrchy.'ird with tby limbs ; 

The timo and my intents are savago wild. 

What chance has poor, foolish Paris with one whom 
deadly sorrow all night long has wrought ? Romeo tries 
to save him. In vain! he falls, and dies for his love; 

If thou bo morciful, 

, Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. 

Romeo recognises him, and that he is one writ with 
him in sour misfortune’s book. Death brings all enmities 
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into harmony, and he lays Paris in the tomb. And there 
is Juliet, whose beauty makes the vault full of light. 
Ho speaks, niid over since all the world has listened. We 
see the silence, the dim light, the vaulted to^fb, l^e lovely 
face, not dead, but dead to him. His soul lives in every 
word, his love, his sorrow, his imaginative fire, his un¬ 
utterable weariness of life. Tenderness is supreme in 
this lovely speech. Truth thrills through it like a spirit; 
beauty, like another spirit, is wedded to the truth in it, ^ 
and the ‘ passion of death ’ lifts the truth and beauty and 
tenderness of it into the world where death is lost in life. 

Ho^»' oft whon men are at, the point of death 
Have they been nicny ! which tlicir keepers call 
A lightning before death , O ! how may I 
Call this a lightning ? O my love ! my wife ! 

Death, tliat hath suck’d the hone) of thy breiith, 

Ilatli had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not coniiuer’d ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lijis and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advancer] tliere. 

Tybalt, best thou there in thy bloody sheet 1 
O ! w'hat more favour can I do to thee, 

Thun with that hand that cut tliy youth in tw.iin 
To sunder his tlnit w'as thine enemy ? 

Forgive me, cousin! Ah ! dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I believe 
That uiiKul>.stantial Death is amorous. 

And that the lean abhorred nionsler keeps 
Thee hr're in dark to be his par.iniour '( 

For fe.uiof that I .still wil] slay with thee. 

And never from this p.dace of dim night 
Depart again : here, here will I remain 
With worms iliat are thy chambormaid.s; O! here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. Eyes, look your last! 

Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, 0 you 
The door.s of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death ? 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-aick weary bark I 
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Who is to act this? Shakespeare has thought morej^ 
than any actor can represent. 

Nor iff Juliet’s death less passionate, though swifter. A 
woman (^esNiot play with thought or its expression on^ 
the edge of death. Moreover, she has faced death for 
the last three days. She is accustomed to its companion¬ 
ship. 

Whitt’s hen* ? <i t-iip, flosM m my true love’s hand''^ 

Poison, 1 see, liatU lioon In'* timeless end. 

O churl! dnmk all, ami left, no friendly drop 
To help me utter ! I will kiss thy lips ; 

Haply, some jimson yet doth hanjj on them, 

To msiko me die with a restorative. [Kiasts him ] 

Thy lips are wiinii! 

0 liappy da^{j;cr! 

This is thy sheath ; there rest, .ind let me die. 

And in the tomb is the silence of three dead lovers. 
On this silence comes the uproar I have described; the 
cries of the watch, the arrest of the Friar, of the''Page, 
and Balthasjir; the Capulots, the Montagues, the people 
and the Prince. The stage fills. 

Justice has dono her work. She has passed through 
a lake of imiocent blood to her end. Tybalt, Morcutio, 
Paris, Romeo, Juliet, Lady M^a^tague, have all died 
that she might punish the hate between the houses. 
Men recognise at last that a Power beyond them has been 
at work. ‘A greater power,’ cries the Friar to Juliet, 

‘ than we can contradict hath t.liwartcd our intents.* 
The Friar explains the work of Justice to the Prince: the 
Prince applies the punishment to the guilty-— 

Where he these cneniie-s ? Capulet! IVInntagiic ’ 

See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heaven finds inc.ins to kill your joys with lore ; 

And I, for w’inking at your discords loo, 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen; all are punish’d. 

The reconciliation follows. That is the aim of Justice. 
The long sore of the state is healed. But at what a price ? 
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We ask, was it just or needful to sla;y so many for this end ? 
■Could it not have been otherwise done? And Shake¬ 
speare, deeply convinced, oven in his youth, of t8e irony 
of life, deeply affected by it as all his tra^od^s prove, 
has left us with that problem to solve, in this, the first 
of his tragedies, and has surrounded the problem with 
infinite pity and love, so that, if wo are troubled, it may 
be angry, with the deeds of the gods, we are soothed and 
uplifted by our reverent admiration for humanity. 

Shakespeare could not toll, nor can we, how otherwise 
it might have been shaped; but to be ignorant is not to 
be content. We are loft by the problem in irritation. If 
the result the gods have brought about be good, the 
means they used seem clumsy, even cruel, and wo do not 
understand. This is a problem which incessantly recurs 
in hiynaii life, and as Shakespeare represented human 
life, it passes like a questioning spirit through several of 
his plays. I do not believe that ho began any play with 
the intention of placing it before us, much less of trying 
to solve it. But as ho wrote on, the problem emerged 
mider liis hand, and he became aware of it. He must 
have thought about it, and there arc passages in Romeo 
ami Juliet which suggest such thinking, and such passages 
are more frequent in the after tragedies. But with that 
strange apartness of his from any personal sliaro in human 
trouble, which is like that of a spirit outside humanity— 
all the more strange because ho ropresontod that trouble 
so vividly and felt for it so deeply—he does not attempt 
to solve or explain the problem. He contents hims elf 
with stating the course of events which constitute it, and 
with representing how human nature, specialised in dis¬ 
tinct characters, feels when entangled in it. 

This is his general way of creating, and it is the way of 
the great artist who sets forth things as tl^ey are, but 
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neither analyses nor moralises them. But this does not^ 
prevent ^any dominant idea of the artist, such as might 
q,pse in his imagination from contemplation of his subject, 
pervading tlfb whole of his work, even unconsciously* 
arranging it and knitting it into unity. Such an idea 
seems to rule this play. It seems from the way the 
events are put by Shakespeare and their results worked 
out, that he conceived a Power behind the master-event 
who caused it and meant the conclusion to which it 
was brought. This Power might be called Destiny or 
Nemesis—terms continually used by writers on Shake¬ 
speare, but which seem to me to assume in his knowledge 
modes of thought of which ho was unaware. What he 
does seem to think is, That, in the affairs of men, long- 
continued evil, such as the hatreds of the Montagues and 
Capulets or the Civil Wars in England, was certain to be 
tragically broken up by the suffering it caused, and*^o be 
dissolved in a reconciliation wdiich should confess the 
evil and establish its 0 })posite good, and that this was the 
work of a divine Justice which, through the course of 
affairs, made known that all hatreds—as in this case and 
in the Civil Wars—were against the Universe We may 
call this Power Fate or Destiny. It is better to call it, as 
the Greek did, Justice. This is the idea which Shake¬ 
speare makes preside over Romeo and Jul>Let,imd over 
the aeries of plays which culminates in Richard III, 
When we come to the great tragedies this belief of his 
seems to have suffered shock. Though it lingers in 
Hamlet in such a phrase as this of Horatio’s—‘ There's a 
divinity doth shape our ends, Rough hew them as we 
may’—^yet it has weakened; and it seems replaced in 
Hamlet and Macbeth by the conception of a Destiny 
which drives its victims headlong to their death or ruin, 
and the larger ends of whose justice, if it be just at all, 
we do not see clearly as we see them in Romeo and Jvliet 

E 
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jiiiul ill Jlirhard III. Hiimlefc dies a victim of events 
wLicli occiiiTcd before lie coiuos to Elsinore, and carries 
with him to death innocent and guilty alike. Without 
those events his character would not hjwe jj^in him. 
No good is seen to arise from his traged}". ‘The rest 
is silence,' says Shakespeare. A blind, half-supernatural 
power of evil starts Macbeth on his course of crime, 
not the desire of Justice to set wrong things right in the 
state. Things were not wrong under Duncan. Macbeth's 
crime brings its natural result, but we are not made 
conscious of a presiding Justice as wc are in Borneo and 
Juliet Shakespeare seems to have lost that belief 
Ill Lear and Othello it is not only weakened or 
lost, it is opposed, it seems, by another conception, or 
perhaps I should say by anothe** t emper of mind, which, 
looking at the world’s misery and guilt, was led to feel 
rathbr than to conceive that it was not Justice or 
Destiny t.hat ruled the world, but a ruthless irony which 
played with men and women to ])leasuro its own cynicism, 
as if the gf)ds sat in a theatre and watched with weary 
eyes the tragedy, comedy, or farce they ordained for 
their careless cntertiiinmciit. It is not Justice which is 
done, Justice is not their aim, but amusement. And 
when the curtain is rung down, they think no more of 
Lear, Othello, Tnulus, or Timon. It is not even the 
Dc'^tiny of the Greek which sacrifices Othello, Cordelia, 

I )csdeinona, or even Ophelia. It is a blind or a cynical 
Will which plays with men and women as if they wore 
marionettes. It was well that Shakespeare did not 
for long continue in this temper, but that he passed 
through it is, I think, not to bo doubted by those who 
rea<l Othello, Troilm and (Jreanida, and especially Khig 
Lear. He is passing out of it in Coriolanus^ and in 
Jiilia'i (Joesar he has emerged from it. 

Nevertheless, this temper did not wholly mastbr him * 
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while he was under its sway. A strange impression, Uke^ 
a spirit ^^roceeding out of the whole of his tragic work, 
subconscious efflux from it, leads us to feel, through 
the pity%wit?i which ho encompasses the victims of 
sorrow, and through the nobleness with which he clothes 
them, that they wore not. the mere sport of an ironical 
Power, but rose above it into a higher world, where such a 
Power could not follow thorn. It is so when wo think of 
Othello and Dosdemona, of Lear and Cordelia I do not 
say that Shakespeare w'as directly conscious of making 
such an impres.sion when he wrote Lear and Othello. 
He could scarcely he, as long as ho felt that Justice 
did not rule the world. But he does make it on us, and 
in him it was an unconscious reversion to that original 
type of his thought about the universe, wliich is to he 
found in Romeo andJulict and in Richard III. He there 
imagined an eternal Justice, such as aEschylus cond^ived, 
'the virgin daughter of Zeus,’ who directed the fates of 
men and who insisted that evil should come to tin end. 

Yet there is a difterciice. The work of Justice in 
.tfechylus is simple. No complex problem is bound up 
with it; it is the assertion of divine law in the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty. But in Romeo atid Jidicl the work 
of Justice is done through the sorrow and death of the 
innocent, and the evil Justice attacks is destroyed 
through the sacrifice of the guiltless. Justice, as 
Shakespeare saw hei’, moving to issues which concern 
the whole, takes little note of the sufferings of indi¬ 
viduals save to use them, if they are good and loving, 
for her great purposes,‘as if that were enough to make 
them not only acquiescent but happy. Romeo and 
Juliet, who are quite guiltless of the hatreds of their 
clans, and who embody the loving-kindness which would 
do away with them, are condemned to mortal pain and 
sor^piif of death. Shakespeare accepted this apparent in- 
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at the end upon us, which impression does not i^ise from 
the -^tory itself, but steals into us from the whole work 
Sh.ikcspearo f*u the story, is that Justice may have done 
rij'lii, thoii^'h wo do not understand her ways. The 
tender love of the two lovers and its beauty, seen in 
their suttering, awaken so much pity and love that the 
guilty are turned away from their evil hatreds, and 
the evil itself is destroyed. And with regard to the 
sufferers themselves, there is that—wo feel with Shake¬ 
speare—in their pain and death which not only re¬ 
deems and blesses the w’orld they have left, but which 
also lifts them into that high region of the soul where 
suffering and death seem changed into joy and life. 
Wo think of them, but in a way we cannot explain, no 
longer with pity, but with a certainty that all is well 
with*'them, that they have arisen into a true happiness, 
have become a vital portion of the Justicc and Love which 
sacrificed them for the welfare of the whole. Instead of 
mourning over their fate, we are content: as we are content 
when Cordelia and Uesdemoiia perish, even though Shake¬ 
speare, grimmer then than he is now, does not bring any 
recognisable good out of their pain. Even in their sorrow, 
still more in the wild misery of Othello, we feel by a kind 
of .subconsciousness ilnit ihev are in that kingdom of the 
soul, and worthy of it, where the pain and death of earth 
are like dreams when one awaketh, where what they have 
become through suffering live.s for the inspiration of 
humanity and attracU its love. 

A few observations may be made on the poetry of this 
play. First, it is sometnnes conventional in its phrases. 
Shakespeare was a playwright, and his audience expected 
to hoar, certainly at intervals, the phraseology to which' 
they were accustomed. It was wise, then, of him. to use 
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it, and oven at times tu heighten boyund the simplicity oiH 
nature tl^e speech of his characters. Such a convention 
oicurs in the speeches of Old Montague and Bem'olio in 
the first iftt, which describe Romeo’s isolation.in his love 
for Rosaline. They are more flowery than natural. But 
with regard to them and other conventions in the play, 
they are so inspirited witli imagination that wo forget 
they are conventions, and arc almost surprised into 
accepting them as natural because they arc so beautifully 
said. Moreover, in the special instance I have mentioned, 
we forgive them, not only for their beauty, but also be¬ 
cause the}'^ strike the keynote of the love-poetry of the 
play, and enable us to grow into the passionate temper in 
which the orchard scene and Juliet’s invocation and the 
parting in the morning of the hivers are conceived and 
wrought. They are another example of Shakespcfiic’s 
careful gradation. ^ 

Secondly, certain soliloquies must bo considered as 
representing thought, not speech. They are to make the 
audience understand what is passing through the mind 
of the character, not what, under the circumstances, he 
would have said aloud. Not all. but a large number of 
Shakesj^eare’s soliloquies are of this character. A maiden 
might easily say aloud what Juliet says at the beginning 
of the night scene from her balcony. It is intimat.e, 
but not too intimate for speech. But her speech, 

Gallop apace, liery-lboied steeds, 

represents the secret passion of her body and soul, and 
Juliet would not in life have said it aloud. And her 
soliloquy when in bed she takes the drug is also a repre- 
sontatipn of her thoughts, it was not spoken in reality. 
The dramatist is compelled to put it into w'ords and 
the actress to speak it—but to add to it gesture or 
great changes in the voice or outward show is to mistake 
aItogjthc|r.:,the idea of the dramatist. .These soliloquies 
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should be kept quiet; the actor or actress should, while 
they speak them, feel them to rcj)rcseiit voiceles^hought; 
and I he audience should listen to I hem with the sauj^e 
feeling. If wc iako this view of them, ana tight Shake- 
spearo meant them lo he so considered, a great deal in 
them which .nooiiis ton fantastical, to»> wdd, even too 
ROiiSfilional for line })oetry. is both natural .and excusable. 
In .some soliloquies, .‘>s for instance that of Romeo in the 
tomb, the e<mtenls are mixed. Of this much was said 
aloud, but some things were only thought by Romeo, and 
a great actor should make this clear When he does, he 
varies e.asily the delivery of a soliloquy which is too often 
ranted from beginning to end, and ranted most when it 
ought to bo most quiet. 

I have spoken of the love-poetry. It has, whether in 

its sorrow or delight, the passion, the charm, and the 

over-'brimming of youth. Imagination is in it like a 

living spirit, but fancy plays through its lighter thoughts, 

.as when Juliet cries, 

Give me my Romeo * inirl, -wlirn lie slull die, 

Take him .ind <'ut him out in little st.ir*!, 

And he will make the I'.if-e of heaven so tine 
That .ill the wmld will be iu love with niftht, 

And ]my no M'orship to the o.iriph siin. 

I Is hyperbole is natur.al to youth. Moreover, Shakespeare 
knew the Italian tales where this kind of love-talk is so 
frequent that it must rank as conventional. But in 
Shakespeare’s hands it is exalted into poetry by his im- 
]).assioned imagination, .and his incessant aspiration to 
beauty. Fintdly, he has in this poetry that modern quality 
which combines human p.assi<»ri with the doings of nature. 
Ho harmonises nature to the human feeling of the hour, 
'fhe moon on the orchard-trees, the solitary star, th^ silent 
nightingale, and the lark heralding the mom, are as much 
in tune with the hearts of the lovers as the roaring wind ’ 
and cataract-rain are to the heart of Lear. ; ■ 
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In 1592, the iirst part of Hryw/j VT. was acted at the 
Koso Theatre, on Marcli »*>. The second part, it is pre¬ 
sumed, followed; and the third part the following 
autumn. These plays were originally written by (dher 
men than Shakespeare and were, as some conjecture, 
revised by vShakespearc and Marlowe in partnership. If 
so, Shakespeare woricod afterwards u]Jon them alone, after 
Marlowe’s death. Tiiere are passages, notably at the 
end of the third part of Ih nnj VI., where Glougester’s 
character is brought into harmony wdth liis character 
in Richard III., which are entirely from Shakespeare’s 
hand. Whetlier tluisc Gloucester passages were written 
before or after Richard III., they lead up to thai. play, 
which of all the historic.al plays of Shakespeare is said 
to be the first com])oscd, jind was ])robably act.cd early 
in 159*3. Richard. II. followed, it i.s supposed, almost 
immediately on Richard ///.; an<l many say that as 
the verse and style of Rirhard I IT. emulated Marlowe’s, 
so Richard II. wa.s suggo^-led by Marlowe’s Kd'imrd II. 
It may be so, T do not kno-\v. What wo do know is 
that the work of botli plays is done in the manner of an 
artist whose style is his own. In lire ami fury of move¬ 
ment and utterance, in passion of action and rhetoric, in 
dramatic power and in gloom of fate, Richard III. is 
greater, or shall I say more remarkable, than Hit hard II. 
In wisdom, thoughtfulness, in a wider range over human 
nature, in a kindlier humanity, a softer glow’, in the pity 
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^hich accompanies the dark work of fate, and especially in 
the loveliness of the pool ry, Richard JI. excels Ric^rdlll-. 
It seems astonishing that within a year, two plays, eac^ 
so groat, yet each iinhiicci with so different a‘'spir{t, should 
have been written ; hut after all it is, at this creative time, 
no more astonishing than the writing within a few years 
of plays so different (is Tamlmrlahif. and Edward II. 

There are, however, other reasons which suggest 
that Richard II. preceded Richard III. Richard II. 
is more full of the flowing poetry, so rich in senti¬ 
ment, which belongs to most of the previous plays. 
Rhyme is the natural form of such poetry, and it is 
used copiously in Richard II., and very sparingly in 
Richard III. The play has less power, less incident, 
less action, and more of sentiment than Rkhard ///.; 
it is less close in texture and less complex—that is, it is 
inferior in dramatic strength and vitality. As an his¬ 
torical drama Richard III. is on a higher level than 
Richm-d II. Both are fateful, but the fate that broods 
over Richxird III. is of a deeper, more solemn gloom, and 
seems to argue a more experienced liaml, a graver cast of 
thought, a more serious view of history. These consider¬ 
ations might l‘‘iol us l(» say that Richard III. followed its 
companion; a coiiclusioii I do not accept. 

The discii.ssiori. however, as to which was first, is not 
of any iuiporianco. The plays were written within the 
same year, aufl the reason of their difference in manner, 
strength, ex])frienco, and versification may not arise from 
any change in Shakespeare*s dramatic power, but simply 
from an artist's desire of change. Shakespeare may have 
written Iticiii diff*or».*ntly in order to vary his hand, or 
because he felt that the character of Richard II., being 
.tself sontiineiital, fantastic, and fluent, was best repre¬ 
sented by the fluid, hurrying, rhyming measures he used, 
md that of Richard III by the stately gravity of blauK 
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verse. The subject then, in both cases, would niaho tluj 
difieren<^. 

^ Why did Shakespeare and his fellows begin to write 
plays th« subjects of which wore drawn from English 
history? It was that a change bad passed over the 
spirit of England. She had begun to realise, as she had 
not before, how great she was, how separate from other 
nations, how i'ree from foreign influences and powers, 
how united, in spite of some hostile and dividing elements, 
were her Queen and nobles, burghers and [)coj>le. A great 
and imaginative pride in England lilled the hearts of men 
before 1580, thirteen years before Rirhord III, and is 
plainly revealed in Spenser’s Farrn’ Qiirpiic. Loyalty to 
Elizabeth as representing this great people now became 
a passion. France and Spain. Ijatiiig her J’rotcst.antisni, 
were against the Queen, and though she did not wish for 
war, though she and her ministers av(»ided it aii? they 
could, yet they matched themselves, in the secret drift 
of their policy, against the Continental j)owers, played 
France against Spain and Spain againsi Franco, till 
Philip, the great ovorshadower of Europe, was sorely 
troubled. When the soa-dogs of England took up the 
game, bled, harried, and plundered Spain in the Spanish 
main, the folk in England praised Cod. When in 1587 
Drake came home laden with spoil, having ravaged the 
cities, and taken the galleons, of the wosteru coasts of the 
Americas, and rounded t he world; when ho stormed Spain 
in her own ports, singeing the very beard of Philip, 
England burst into pride and joy. Philip at last was 
hurried into fury; and all the world looked on with 
wonder when the Armada, manne<l by the flower of Spain, 
was driven to flight by a host of small ships; and in her 
flight perished, ship by ship, in the northern seas, and on 
the western coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

. . The victoiy was felt to be not only political but moral. 
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pod, they said, was on the side of Enpfljind: and the heart 
of her people swelled with a religions awe and gratitude 
when it. felt itself chosen its the avenger of injustice ai^ 
cruelty; swelled as high with personal ])ri(le when it also 
began to know itself to bo the mistress of the seas. No 
wonder the Ftt, rir (i}nrnr ro>,G from the Iicarl of Spenser. 
No wonder tlio dramatists, and Marh»\\o hevoiid the rest 
iTi FtJu'ft.rJ //.. l«.-gan the l<mg series of historical plays. 
No woiwler Shakespeare, whoso huinariily felt all that the 
nation felt, tnrned to record the Jiistory »>f his people; and 
having re-cd it cd Ih iirif VI., began with H'n'hoytf //".and 
llifltariJ III. to dcNOrihe the pa'«t. sins, sorrows, glories, 
and the march of frccflom of his peo])lo. All his historical 
plays have ihoir root in pal riot ism or s«»mo *inll)iirst of 
patriotic passion Tt. were welt to coli(‘ct them together, 
hut none arc liner, not even the closing words of the 
UoyMMi.jsi‘ird in Klmj 

Tliis Kri'il.mil n<*vt’i ilid, nor ni'vi'r sli.ill, 

IjK> .it tin- iiminl fiiol Ilf ji c''itii|iii'riir, 

I-tiil wIkmi It iirst did liclji to nuiniil itM'lf 
Mow llii“-i- lii'i priiici“. .iri“ coim* liniiif jiir.iiii, 

('•mu thr onnii-i’' nf liu- Will III III iiriii'i. 

And 'ni 'li.ill •'liiick ilicpi. Nmiudit .diitil iii.ikt- it', nii' 

If Kn''i.irid III itorlL' dn ri -1 1>iii triio. 

than the great cry of flamit. from his d^dng hod in 
Jin hit ft/ If. All who love their eountrv know it well. 

mi 

This jiatrmtism fills the heart of lit nr if 1 T.: and the play 
of Ih m'ff r. is fnll of thi' sound of Iriimpels blowing to 
the glory of England Had it not been so damaged by the 
pirates wim took ii np eagerly because it so spread-eagled 
England, it would have come dowui to us l(jss injured 
by ptissagos unw’<»rLhy of Shakes]»eare’s dignity. 

Ui tlii'i iiist.orieal and jiatrioiit* drama these t w^o Kichard- 
plays arc tho first entirely written by Sliakcspcaro. He 
mode of tlicm—and this point is of groat interest—a 
framework to enclose a greater drama of the Civil 
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He traced their origin, as he conceived it. to be, in the 
usurpatij^ of Bolingbroke and the deposition of Richaru, 
drew in Richard II the political causes, which were 
also the»mo}%l causes, of Richard’s overthrow, and pre¬ 
saged the evils which would follow for the state from the 
rough seizure of the crown by Bolingbroke 

Then ho drew in Richard III. ihc close, the final 
working out by avenging Justice of the punishment ol 
civil war. Ho made it clear that the war was caused by 
the ambitions, jealousies, hatreds of great ]»rinccs and 
nobles, who remembered only Iheinselvcs, and forgot the 
Tvclfare of the people. A.s the story of R<niLro and JiUiri 
expressed the wrath of Justice against the hatreds bj/ 
which the Montagues and Oajmlets disquieted Verona, se 
the dramas from Rirhard. Jl. to Richard III. t-old how 
the justice of moral evolution punished the kings and 
nobles who made England swim in blood. • 

When Shakespeare had written the beginning and the 
end of this, it stole into the chambers of his imagination 
to write the intermediate story, to paint the full picture, 
Ho had already done some of this work in the three part.^ 
of Henry VI. \ and I think he now made a fresli revision 
of those plays, and added sohie few things to them, which 
would serve to rtmnd out this idea of his. Then ho filled 
up his space with Ilevry I T. and Henry V., and the tiling 
was done. 

Some suggest he did this with a purpose-—to show 
what bad government w’as, and its evils, what good 
government was, and its results. I do not think tliif. 
true. His purpo.so was arlisl.ir ITo desired to comjilote 
his conception, t<» combine all the plays into a whole. In 
completing it, the moral and political philosophy of good 
or bad government came in, as a necessary part of the 
conception, but its lessons were not directly but indirect Ij 
"'given. His true aim was to represent human life in actioc 
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^Tul tlioiij'ht williiw tHe events which history laid before 
him. He did l.hat.. and then the parts shaped th^ynselves, 
under his conception, into an artistic whole. 

saw it, anfl rejoiced. * 

Tlj<i artistic rcsnlt is remarkable Wc have, in these 
eight pi a js, not. only eight separate plays, five of which 
are complete within tliemselves, but one single drama also, 
with a unity of its own, with one subject, with one end to 
which they look forward, and with one divine Justice in 
them, slowly working out its laws to their fulfilment. 
And the years over wdiich this mighty drama extends 
are nearly ninety years. I wish it wore possible to act 
them all in the same day. Tt would then be soon that 
Richard in. wound up that 'web of fate which began to 
be woven in Rirhard FT., and which, weaving on through 
Henry IV., V., Jind VL, contains in its living tapestry so 
great aftd various a representation of human life as never 
yet was brought together and harmonised by any genius 
in the inodern world, of life in all classes of .society; of 
life passing from the most tragic sorrows to the most 
comic oven the rudest pleasures; life in the streets of 
Ijondou, in the country, cm the battlefield, in the council, 
at tins court and the alehouse, in the camps of Prance and 
England, by the dying hed of kings, and in the garret 
where Falstaff passed away with a broken heart. 

Iho (Irccl; trilogies carry ns through long histories, and 
they arc united by the dominance of Destiny working 
out her moral wiU. This eight-played drama is a bolder 
cflort. The justice of God, ruling states (for such at 
this time of his life was Shakespeare’s belief), works 
out. in these plays his single aim, and unites them into 
one Drama. Again, they have not the same unbroken 
solemnity and dignity which the Greek trilogies possess. 
They are broken up with comedy and farce, with many, 
scones unrelated to the end, with the creation of a host of 
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needless; characters, with many things said and done which 
exceed measure. They have indeed their great an4 
Signified scenes both of action and speech, scattered and 
mingled Jbhroftgh the rest, and these have a great weigh^ 
and power. They hcigliten and establish the whole 
impression, given to us in the pluy.s, of human life w'hich 
indeed is a more mingled landscape than any Greek play 
represents. The plays have, then, a greater variety, a 
larger range over human life, than anj'^ single trilogy; nor 
do they want, when we feel them as a whole, an awful 
solemnity. Their work is unequal, and that is not the 
case with the giant work of jEschylus, or the steariy great¬ 
ness of Sophocles—men who do not drop beloAv their 
power; but Shakespeare was now only learning his work. 
We do not have him here at his best. Moreover, and 
this is a great pity, the three plays of Z/f"/?/’// 7Y. are not 
originally from his hand. Hail he rewritten thesn alto¬ 
gether, and on the same level as eveji the two Richard 
plays, the sjilendcair of this great single drama, made np 
of eight plays, would blind the eyes of tlie intellect and 
of the soul of man. 

Again, the dramas of RichanJ Z/. and ///.are purely 
historical Their subject, their persons, their events, were 
taken by Shakespeare, wiihout change, almost without 
addition, from the chronicles. They move among kings, 
nobles, and their depemlanls. The people are unrepre¬ 
sented except by one or two perhons, like the gardener in 
Richmxl //., like the two citizens in Richard Jll. 

In the second type of the historical play which Shake¬ 
speare afterwards invented—in Henry IV. and V .—many 
additions are made to the history. The people are 
brought in, and drawn with mastery. The great folk 
are there, but so are the other classes—the country 
justice, his servant, the rustic recruits, the common 
soldiers, the mistress of a London tavern, the grooms, 
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ostlers, and iravelJors, thioves, sheriff-officers, Courtezans 
and bullies, tlie broken-down gentleman, the ij^erchants, 
the clergy,—a crow<l of typos, all invented, all making 
history vital, all dis)Cl(»>>ing what lay boneauh the battles 
of kings and nobles, of kites and crows, in the upper 
air of society. 

liichard II. has none of this, noi* Rivhard TIT. Nothing 
is added to events, or t,o the personages, save the develop¬ 
ment of their characters. Tn this play, the character of 
Richard, carefully and slowly wiought, dominates the 
whole, makes the events and makes the catastrophe. It 
is the play. The character of liolingbroke is quite 
secondary. Its outlines arc drawn, but they are onl)' 
partly iillcd up. What he is meant to be is more seen 
in his opposition to Richard than in himself. He is the 
strong man against the background of whoso character 
the weakness of Richard stands out clear. But Shake¬ 


speare kept the full presentation of his clniractor till ho 
came to write lletvrtj IV. 

The Duke of York is a good sketch, but in his senile 
bluster of words, and his weak reversal of them when 
any action is required, and in his soft, yielding to fate, 
he is only a faded representation of what Richard, without 
his touch of genius, might have been as an old man. 
Even in his furious demand for his son’s death as a pledge 
of his loyalty to Bolingbrtiko—a scone which is quite 
unworthy of Sliakespcaro—ho is another image of the 
e.^ccss into which weakness of will is so often betrayed. 
Jiis haste, liis fury, his exoggerated defiance of natural 
feeling—how could a father ask the King to slay his son ? 
— are nothing more than weakness desperately trying to 
convince itself that it is strong, a condition of soul into 
which Richard falls again and again. His loyalty, which 
is his religion, is first broken down by the iniquity of the 
King, yet in principle is retained. Then circumstance 
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steals even his principle away, and he joins Rolingbroke. 
Then he ijgpovers his principle by transferring his loyalfc;^ 
t 9 BoUngbroke. In a word, he is a very old man, and his 
words and acw are carefully studied from weak old age,^ 
The sketch may well bo contrasted with i-hat of Gaunt, 
who is as old a man, but wlio has not lost his will, his 
power, or his courage. lie stays but a short lime, only 
in two scones, but wo sec him as if ho were alive before 
us; one of the old school of Edward iii.; cluvalrous, 
honourable, lit for the works and the trials of war, 
as fit as Richard was unfit for them; ol decj) ex¬ 
perience in life, yet tender, rigid in justice even to 
blaming the King; lionouring his own caste, yet loving 
the people; knowing his duties to them and pressing 
those duties on the King; loving his son, yet loving 
England nnjre. Old and with the tromhliiig angers of 
age, as well as its sorrows; ohl and dying, butiiiever 
truer, more valiant, more }iatriotic, and more Borrt)wful 
than in death. 

As we sUiud by his deathbed, wo sec the trouble of 
the land and presage the doom <if Richard It is part 
of Shiikespeare’s preparation for his catastrophe. That 
preparation has already begun in the first scene of the 
first act. The murder of Gloucester, Richard’s uncle, 
underlies the challenges of Mowbray and BoUngbroke, 
and also the policy of Richaid towards the challengers. 
That murder was planned by Richard and exociitcil by 
Mowbray before the play begins. It is now Richard’s 
policy to exile his tool Mowbray, and then to exile Boling- 
broke. He gets rid of his accomplice in the murder, and 
also of the man whom he suspects as its avenger Boliug- 
broke, when he challenges Mowbray, has really attacked 
Richard for the murder, and the King fears for his crown. 

JChis fear is deepened by Bolingbroko’s courtship of the 
common people. 
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Husv he (lid seem to dive into their liearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy, 

What n-verence he did throw away on slaves, 

W fiiuiitr j)oi»r craftsmen with the craft of snalea 
Ami p.aient underbearing of his fortune, 

A'i 'iwcre t(* banish their atfects with him. 

Olfgni-.' his bonnet t(» an oyster-wench ; 

A IjiMi-e of draymen Ind God speed him well, 

And Ii.id (he tribute^ of Ins supple knee, 

With ‘Thiinks, my countrymen, my loving friends’; 
An wen* our Kngland in reversion his, 

•Vinl lie our subjects’ next degree iii hope. 


IL is u iiiio r<.ketcli of an ambitiouM politician, as line as 
ibat of AliNahnii in the Book of Kings; anti the’sketch 
is as ailniirabiy iiuishod on the same lines in the rest 
of the play. 

The first and third scones, with all the pomp and 
circuinstantjo of court, and tournament, and procession 
—artktic delight in which is part of the character of 
Richard—are one long preparation, not only for iho 
overthrow of the King and his death, but seem by their 
length ttj be the stately introduction to a greater drama 
than this single play; to the vast drama of which I have 
spoken which culminates in the doom of Richard iii. and 
the pacification of tortured England under Henry vii. 

Ev(jry one has said that Richard is a study of weakness 
of chara»Mer. But the study is much more complicated 
than (bat ca.sy statement would infer. The character of 
Richard, as freshly conceised by Shakespeare, is origin¬ 
ally goullo, good because untempted, imaginative, loving. 
He is a faiiUistic, careles.s dilletant of life, luxurious by 
nature, easily excited, easily depressed, weak of will, of 
conscience, and of reason. As long as he was in a 
private gentleman’s position, and when he first was King, 
before he fell into the hands of flatterers and luxury, his 
character was inoffensive, nay more, full of easy charm, 
and poetic sensibility; his weakness did then no barm; 
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his vanity amused but did not injure the state; his 
slight touch of wild genius made him lovonbie. He iA 
the Queers ‘sweet Richard/ her ‘sweet guest.’ But 
%vken he becQpies a king, he is tempted by power he ^ 
thinks irresponsible, and by a horde of parasites who - 
play on his idea of himself and his position till he thinks 
he is lord of the world. And then, his love of luxury, 
his weakness and light vanity make him their victims. 
All his good qualities, for the time, are overwhelmed. 

Vanity with a strong character docs not destroy good 
sense or clear sight of attairs, but combined with a weak 
character and a luxurious life, it rots away, ‘insatiate 
cormorant,’ the sense which handles daily life, preys upon 
itself, and blinds its victim's eyes to events and men. 
It is no wonder, then, that Richard, now made vain, 
weak, luxurious—a king, as lie thinks, [)y the decree of 
God Himself—should be blind to the danger of ^xiling 
Bolingbroke and to the strength of Bolitigbroko. Shake¬ 
speare marks this total blindness, and >vhilo wo feel, as wo 
read, the folly in Richard of wliicli it is tho resuh., w'e also 
feel, as Shakespeare desires ns to feel, the piteousness of it. 
It is impossible to sec that lonely tigure, ignorant that ho 
has alienated every triciid, starting for Ireland, without 
some dim compassion for his incvitahlo doom. Even in 
this far-off way Shakespeare prepares us for tho pity wo 
shall hereafter give him. 

But it is diibcult to give him any pity now. For his 
‘ rash, fierce blasic of riot ’ has made him insolent. That 
insolence against law and man and the gods, which tho 
Greeks put into a doomed man, reaches a hateful height 
in Richard, and is the more hateful because he is young. 
It is shown when, consulting with Bagot and Green, ho 
lightly says that he will farm all England out and give 
blank charters to his substitutes that they may wring 
,,.\gold from all classes, without one thought of the civic 

p 
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guilt aiwl mortal danger of tliis act; still more shown 
/A'hen, indignantly reproved hy Gaunt for this iniquity, 
he violates the decencies of life by mocking ami abusing 
a dying oM man who is of as royal blopd as himsefr; 
• who is dignified by his age, whom he should honour 
as the stay of his kingdom; and to whom his pity is 
duo because lie has parted him from the son of his old 
age. His outburst of wrath at Gaunt's rebuke is vile. It 
is said, however, in anger, but his words ]»efore he goes to 
see (xaunt are said without passion, in the cold indiffer¬ 
ence which bclong.s to a lawless life, and they are viler 
still— 

Noav, put it, (rod, in liis i.m’s iniud 
To fu‘lp him to his firnv** luimfHuitoly • 

This insolence, rooted in the weakness he thinks strength, 
has neither courtesy, reverence, nor compassion. It is 
doubled, with an equal ignorance tif the danger he incurs, 
when, with a breath, ho seizes all the goods and revenues 
of which his uncle dies possessed, and disinherits Boling- 
broke This is the insolence of a fool who thinks he can 
violate all civil and moral law with impunity, because ho 
is a king. But above kings arc the god.s. 

And Shakespeare represents their action. York, 
Richard s best, support, is shaken to the centre of his 
loyalty. In a noble spcocli be appeals to Richard not 
to be unworthy of his great aricestors, and Richard, 
blind and doomed, buoyed up by the luxurious insolence 
in him, onlj" says — 

'W’hy, uncle, wli.it ’.s the matter ? 

York tells him that in seizing on Bolingbroke’s succes¬ 
sion, he is endangering his own, ‘ you pluck,’ he says to 
the King, ‘a thousand dangers on your head.’ ‘Think 
what you will,’ cries Richard— 

we seize into our hands 
His plate, his goods, his money, uii<1 his lunda. 
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With that, he leaves for Ireland; and Shakespeare ends 
the scene by deepening our sense of the loneliness of thc^ 
King and s»f his certain doom, as we listen to the talk ol 
tMb nobles—Northumberland, lloss, and Willoby—'who 
are left on the stage. Willi such a king there is no* 
certainty in property or law. He has attacked their 
whole Order iu attacking one. l\Ioreovcr, he has pilled 
the commons, and his Haltcrcrs devour, like caterpillars, 
the state. ‘ Let us go to Bolingbroke,’ they cry, ‘ he will 
redeem the crown from pawn.’ 

The next scene doubles the same impression. The 
Queen, in Shakespeare’s mystic way, fools beforehand the 
coming trouble— 

Soiiit' TinbtU'n .sorrow, ripp m fortunr’s wonil’, 

Is conun;; towimls iiip, iind iu_v inw.nd .soul 
With nothin" tronihlcs ; at some thin" it "rievps 
3\loro than with p.irtiiif» fioui luy lord the Km". , 

And Shakespeare is so interested in this experience of 
presentiment, tliat ho analyses it. in a long conversation. 
Green breaks in on this tpiict scene with the dreadful 
news of Boliugbroke’s arrival, of all the great lords who 
have gathered to his standard, ^’'ork follows, crying 
treason, but conscious of his inability to meet it. The 
VWeakness of his character, in which Shakespeare makes a 
fresh sketch of the weakne.ss which is so great a part of 
•his subject, appears in every speech. ‘1 know not what 
■ to do,’ he cries. ‘ The King is my kinsman and my king. 
Bolingbroke is also my kinsman, and he i.« wronged. 1 am 
torn between chem.’ 

Then Bushy, Green, and Bagot, the king’s Hattcrers, 
are left alone. They know their doom is at hand. They 
bid farewell, farewell for ever. All is over. The lirst 
■division of the play is done. The rest is the working 
. out of Riohai-d’s ruin. The reader secs the ruin as if 
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it were already accomplished; and then, so vivid is its 
presentation, he also sees, in his mind’s eye, the lonely 
figure of Richard, far away in Ireland, vaguely'^randering; 
who, unconscious of what he has done, is coining back to 
death; scarcely one friend loft in Enghinrf, and the only 
lovers of his person flying for their lives; York, his regent 
wavering in loyalty, his queen in sad retirement—a blind 
pfithetic figure on whom the shadow of fate lies dark and 
deep. Even when ho is not on the stage his solitary figure 
thus dominates the play. 

In those early historical plays, Shakespeare, clinging too 
much to history, does not weave his characters so closely 
and so dramatically into one another as he does after¬ 
wards. Richard ii, and Richard iir. stand, for the most 
part, apart from and above the rest, and develop almost 
independently of the other characters. Nor are the 
secondary characters less isolated from the play of other 
characters upon them. In this jday Jiolingbroke is him¬ 
self alone, so is York, so is Northumberland, so is the 
Queen. Only Gaunt is inwoven with the others, in re¬ 
ciprocating thought, and action. It seems as if Shake¬ 
speare at first felt, as he read his history, that the 
personal character of a king or a groat noble was every¬ 
thing in those times; that it made or marred a state. 
And ho drew that fact into its conclusions in the two 
Richard plays. But, as lie went on thinking, he felt that 
this could not bo quil.e true. Men were not really so 
isolated from their follows. Their character was not only 
developed by events, but by their clash with other men or 
women. And ho changed his method. In Henry lY., in 
Henry Y., in King John, and afterwards in the Roman 
history plays, the leading characters arc closely influenced 
by, and inwoven with, other characters. And the result, 
is that each character, unlike Richard ii. or Richard xii., 
becomes more various, more complex, more than it' 
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originally knew itself to be; not the impersonation of| 
one pa‘Ssio'jf, one vice, or one goodness, but also the 
p^sentation of the infinite variety which lies hid in 
ejich personality; of the unexpected elcnieiits which 
appear, to our surprise, in men and woiium whom wo 
think we know, at the touch of now events, at the touch 
of other characters than their own. 

That was a great change in the dramatic development 
of Shakospeare as a writer of historical plays. I say of 
historical plays, because he had already reached this 
point in preceding plays not on historical subjects, as, 
for example, in RoitiPo aini Juliei, where all the char¬ 
acters, down to the Nurse, so act and react on one 
another that fresh evolution continually takes place in 
each character. It was this which Shakespeare added 
to the historical plays which followed Richard IL and 
Richard III. The lonely dominance of a single character 
is no longer to be found, except, perhaps, but greatly 
modified, especially by his close relation to his mother, 
in Goriolamis. 

When wo meet Richard next, on his return from Ire¬ 
land, he is a doomed man, brought face to face with the 
inevitable results of his folly. No change is wrought as 
yet in his conceit of kingship or in his weakness. But a 
twofold change has been wrought in him by the sorrow 
and dismay of the overthrow which has whirled him from 
the top to the bottom of the world. The first change is 
that the insolence, the rudeness, the riotous thoughtless¬ 
ness, the blindness and folly, which marked him in the 
first scenes, begin to vanish away. The real amiability, 
gentleness, sentimentality, aftectionateness of the man 
appear—those qualities for which he was loved by the 
Queen and his friends. The 'sweet guest,’ 'the sweet 
JEliqhard,’ of the Queen takes shape. We see what he 
would .liavo been, had he never been a king, never been 
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^spoilt by the unlimited power which was too greatly 
cliiirgcd with temptation for his native weakrilfss tx) resist. 

This change is common in similar circumstances. Eht 
the second change is uncommon, and illustrates Shake¬ 
speare’s desire to carry Richarfl's character into variety, 
to give it originality. He adds ijootic ]>assion t-o the King. 
The shock has awakened in Richard the imagination and 
})assion which his comfortable luxury had kept in slumber. 
Yet, the weakness of liis nature prevents the poetry Shake¬ 
speare has put into his mouth from being groat. It is 
half-fi-cnzied, crying like a lost <;hild, wild with self-pity, 
loose and vagrant in thought, iTieffectual with rage and 
pride; but it is .-dive with images, with a con.stant stream 
of ideas, with rapid changes, and is frequently conducted 
by the logic of the imagination to ii finished close, as in the 
passage on page .SS. This is an amazing change from 
the Kicharfl who presides over the duel, or stands by the 
deathbed of Gaunt, and it makes him profoundly interest¬ 
ing. We give him now the admiration and sympathy 
which we give to an imperfect, genius, however weak may 
be his will. Ho is now outside the common herd of kings, 
and enters the royal realm of art; most like some wild 
poet who has a natural weakness of character which 
prevents excellence, and whom sore trouble of his own 
making besots; out. of which trouble he draws the subjects 
and the bewildered wailing of his verse. 

A third change, a moral change, is afterwards repre¬ 
sented—so iuli of ideas is Shakespeare, so attached to 
Richard's character. The poetic power of the King con¬ 
tinues to the end, but it loses its wildness, because his 
character loses its weakness. Shakespeare lifts, as w© 
shall see, Richard’s character above itself. But this moral 
change has not yet taken place, only tho first two changes 
already mentioned. The King’s weakness still remaps, 
though his imagination has awakened. And one i4e£$lof 
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his prideful past clings closely to him, till it is beaten out 
of hiutt by^uccessive blows -bis sense of the divinity odC 
liingship. ‘ England beraelf,’ he cries, ‘ her very soil and 
flowers, her .'tuimals, her stones, must take their part 
against rebellion ’; 

This eaHh sh.ill have a fec'liiig and the-'i* stones 
Prove armed soldmis, eie 1i»m native kiiiii 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms 

Nay, God Himself is on tbe side of anointed kings— 

Not all the wati'r m the runjrli rude ^C!^ 

Can wash the balm from an aiiointfd kinii; 

The breath oi worldly nieii ran not depose 
The deputy elected by the L<ird 
For every man that Bohnobroke bath press'd 
To lift shrew'd steel {ijjaiiist our •folden erowu, 

(rod for his Riebaid hath in bear only ])ay 
A glorious angel. 

So high he flies in the weakness of pride. The next 
moment, with equal weakness, he is ho]>c]ess; •hearing 
from Salisbury that his Welsh army has abandoned him. 
The next moment, spurred by AiiiiKjrlo s roproacli— 
Comfort, my liege, renieiiiber who you are ; 

he flies as high as lieforc 

Awake, thou sluggard majesty ’ Thou slee]»(}.st. 

Is not the king’s name Twenty thousand naine.->'? 

Arm, arm, my name ' A puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory. Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a kiiu* are we not high 't 
High be our thoughts 

Fine words, to which Sir Stepheii Scroop brings news 
of dire calamity. Then Richard, plunged again into des¬ 
pondency, unloads his weakness in a flux of words. I 
quote them; they prove that he has realised at last his 
foUy in the past, his weakness in the present. They 
prove more—they prove that the imaginative poetic 
'element, the dreamy sentiment of his real nature, has 
now taken command. He is henceforward the reflective 
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poet of many words; never tlio man of action, never 

^be man with an aim, never Bolingbroke. 

Of comfort no man speak .' 

Let’s talk of j^raves, of worms, and opitiiphs r 
Make (lust our papt*r, and with rainy eyes 
Wide hoiiw on the hosom of the (Mrth ; 

Let’s flHt(»se e\ec.utors and talk of wills ; 

And 3 'et not so—lor what can we Wqueatli 
Rave our deposf'd liodios to the around ? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are Boliniihroke’s, 

And nothinu can we call our own hut death, 

And that small model of Uie barr u earth 
"Winch serves as paiste and cover of onr bones 
For God’s sake, let us ait upon the {.'round 
And tell sad stories of the death of kitu'.s : 

IIow some have been dejios’d, some slain in war, 

Some haniiled by tlie jifhosts they have dejios’d, 

Some poison’d Ity their wives, some sleeping kill’d ; 

All inurdi'r'd ; for w'ltbin the hollow (.roi^n 
That rounds the mortal temples of u king 
Keeps l»cath his court, ami there the antick sits, 

!jc(*ffing his state .‘iml grinniiii, at his pump ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarehise, be fear'd, and kill with looks, 

Infusinir him with self and vain coueeit 
As if this hesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable ; and humour’d thus 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores tlirouoh his eastle wall, and farewell kins ! 

Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With Sidemn reicrenee: throw’ away respect, 

Tradition, form, and ceri'iiiouious duty, 

For you lu\e but mistook me all Ibis while 
I live with bread like you, feel want, 

Taste grief, need friends : subjected thus, 

IIow can j'oii say to me I am a king ? 

Carlisle, Aumerle, urge him to deeds on hearing this. 
And he lifts his heart again. For the moment the ague- 
fit of fear is overblown. But., when he hears that his 
uncle York is gone over to the foe, it is the final blow. 
The up-and-down of his bewildered passion has passed 
away. Despair is now his only bedfellow. J 

Over against tliis excited and wavering man is set the. 
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cool, steadfast man, with the single aim. Bolingbroke 
wins the djty, but he is not the protagonist of the plajf 
His presence, now that he is again brought face to face' 
with Richard,* is used by Sliakespcare, not so much to** 
display his character, as to expand the wild, feeble, senti¬ 
mental character of the King. 

We have met Btdingbroko twice before; in the scene 
between him and Mowbray, and in the scene where he 
is exiled. In the first ho is loud-Yt»iced, somewhat of 
a blusterer, without the i)olili<: courtesy of his after 
manners. But he may have exaggerated Ins attack on 
Mowbray in order to conceal from the crowd what his 
words really meant—a veiled attack on the King, through 
Mowbray, for the murder of Cloucester Mowbray blusters 
also, but it is the bluster of guilt, side-glancing also at the 
King, who has with him plotted the murder. 

In the second scene Bolingbroke is quite dMbrent, 
quite self-contained. Ho speaks to the King whom he 
despises with covert sarcasm. At heart he is vengeful for 
Gloucester’s death, angry with himself, sorry for his father, 
indignant with the King’s treatment of England—but 
nothing of these passions appears without. The needs 
of the hour control his soul; and his thirst for power is 
curbed into waiting. He is content to believe in himself 
and his fate. Exiled, he knows ho will return, though 
exile galls him to the core He listens quietly to his 
father who, out of his long experience, and in the cold¬ 
ness of old age, tries to convince him that exile is nothing 
to the philosophic man—‘ Think you are not exiled, and you 
are not.’ But Bolingbroke, as unimagiiiat ive as Hichard 
is imaginative, who knows what he is, where he is, and 
what he means, with absolute clearness, disperses the old 
man’s unreality. Exile not exile by thinking it is not' 


O ! who OKU hold K lire in htii hand 
By thinking on the frosty Cauoasus ^ 
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Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in Dei ember hnow ^ 

15V thinking on fantastic hiimraer’s heatl 
(>, no ' the apprehension of the gocwl 
(lives hut the- greater feeling to the worse. 

A full revelation of his practical, clear-sighted, steady 
character. ‘ Let mo come homo to plain fact,’ it seems 
to say, and then wc know that Richard, who never sees 
the facts around him, will be broken to pieces when he 
meets Bolingbroke.' 

He meets him now. Bolingbroke, playing his politic 
game, making no stop forward till he has secured his 
last, luring by a gracious humility Nortlninjberland, York, 
Percy, to his side, all things to all men, hiding his deter¬ 
mined aim to gain the crown, sends a hnmble message to 
Richard. ‘ On bot h my knees 1 kiss King Richard’s hiind. 
Only t>») win back my lands, to reverse my banishment am 
I come.’ Yet, in the midst of these meek words, a certain 
fury once breaks out. bom of the wrath and fixed purpose 
that he hides beneath them—a subtle touch of Shake¬ 
speare’s— 

If Dot, I’ll U'^f* the advantage of niy power, 

And lay Ibe snumier.s dust with showers of blood 
Rain’d from the woimds of .slaughter’d Englishmen. 

Northumberland bears this message to the King upon 
the castle wall. Shakos{»eare, to lift us into pity, makes 
Richard look like a king; his eye, like an eagle’s, ‘ lightens 
forth controlling majesty’; and this pity gathers closely 

^ It is worth fuyiiig that iShdkespeare makes the patriotism o£ the 
father descend to the son. Bolingbroke ends the scene in this way— ^ 

f 

Then, Eiigluiid k ;'round, fareviell; sweet soil adieu, 

M> niotlioi, and my uur^ie, that bears me yet • 

I 

Nor is Richard less fond of his country. When he lands fiom Ireland he 
cries— 

1 weep for jov 

To stand upon my kingdom once again ; 

Dear eai'th, 1 do salute tbee with my hand. 
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round him from this moment; accompanies him to 
London, Pomfret, to his death. Wc forgive the pjjSt 
iFor the sake of the piteous present. Insolent majesty we 
resented, biit compassion waits on riiinod majost.y. 

What is most pathetic in the castle scene is the in¬ 
ability of its passion, llichard unlades lus heart in fluent 
feebleness till we are touched with contempt But the 
contempt is lessened b} the imagination in his words. 
How sensitive they arc, every tense nerve thrilling through 
them; how full of pitilul, half-frantic poetry' He stands 
at first on his divine right as kiiiL*’ tlod omnipotent will 
be his avenger: then he cries that his Kngland will bo 
devastated; her maid-pale peace be changed to scarlet 
indignation—and in tlic prophecy Shakespeare moans us 
to presage the (’ivil Wars which Henry'.s U‘'UrpatioD will 
begin. From this high cry he fall.';, l)ending to lloling- 
broke’s .desire, and, having yielded, regrets his slianio 
with bitter passion— 

0 (t'mI ! O t-jofl ’ that cVr tins tont'iie of imin.*, 

That tiiil the of droad Iuuli'^IiiiiviiL 

On yond ])rond man, should i.akf it oil‘at;iiin 
With -words of so(jth. O ! tjiat T -w'oie as j^reat 
As IS my gnof, or Josser tliau my name, 

Or tluit I torget. wliai T hav<* het'ii, 
f)r not rememlaii’ what i must bo now'. 

Swell*.st thon, ]»roud hrait * 

He sees Bolingbroko draw' near, and tlio wild, imaginative 
self-pity, indignation, and fojtr of wbsit will be, breaks into 
a storm of self-revealing words— 

What must the king du novr 't Musi he .submit f 
The king shall du it must he be depos’d V 
The king shall be contente*! ■ must he lose 
The name of king ( n’ God’s name, let it gu ' 

I ’ll give niY jewels for a .set of beads. 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage. 

My gay appari'l for an almsman’s gown, 

My figur’d goblets lor a dish of wood, 

My sceptre for a palmer’s walking-atafl, 
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^fy subjects for ii pair of carved saints, 

Ani? ?n,\ latve kingdom for a littU- gmve, 

A little lit lie grave, an obscure grave ; 

Or 1 ’ll be buried in the king’s high wav, 

Some way of foimiioTi trade, w'here hubjeets^feet. 

May hourly trample on Iheir sovereign’s head ; 

For oij iiij heait they tivad now wliilsi I live ; 

And bulled once, why not ii]»on iiiy head? 

Auiiierle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted cousin ! 

We’ll make foul weather with despised teais ; 

Our sighs anil thev shall lodge the sununer corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. 

Or shall we ])liiy the wantons with oiir woe-s, 

And make .some jtretty iiiateh with shedding tears? 

A.S thus . to dro]) them still upon one place, 

Tdl they ha\e fretted u.s a pair of graves 
Wuhin the cartli; .nid, there inlaid . ‘There lies 
Two kinsmen digged their graves with wee])ing eyes ’ 

Would not thi.s ill do well? Well, well, I .see 
I talk but idly and you laugh at me. 

Exhausted by this cbh and flow of passion, but having 
freed his'soul by it, he meets Bolingbroke with the dignity 
a doomed man borrows from the belief that all is over, 
with the sarcasm and the courage which are bom in a 
weak man when he feels that the worst has come; and 
passes, at Bolingbrokc’s command, to London, 

This to and fro of excitement and depression, soaring 
and sinking,—and behind it Kichard’s amazed self-pity, 
and behind that, onr deep pity felt through Shakespeare’s 
pity for one so inevitably mauled by moral law, touched 
too into sombre colour by our half-contempt for him, and 
into wild, delicate, sunset colour by our syTiiputhy with 
his fantastic imagination—are, in this wonderful series 
of passages, as penetrating, as pathetic as any in the work 
of Shakespeare. 

The act ends with that gentle scene in the Duke of 
.York’s garden, where the Queen and her ladies come to 
breathe the air. It is Shakespeare’s dramatic way, after ' 
the turmoil and the tempest, to place us in a tpiicl place,' 
and in quiet thought. It is, he thinks, the way of human-^i 
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life to do so with us. But he does not leave in ii. hia sub¬ 
ject. Rather, he resumes the whole of the previous actio„^ 
of the pla^and anticipates it.s clo.*!e, in the allegory the 
gardener makes. The ganlen is England. 1’lic gardener 
is the King; ftie fruit-trees are the nobles. the herbs amf 
flowers the people, and the weeds and caterpillars those 
who devour the state. The gardener and his aids, in their 
walled quiet, discuss what is good government, and what 
is not, that is, they discuss that which forms one of the 
underlying motives of the jday itself, and of the whole 
series of plays down to the close of liiohani III. And 
admirably it is done. The serious, ])hilosopliic talk of 
the gardener is set with natural art between the pretty 
interchange of thought of the (jtiiecn and her ladies and 
the sorrowful break from her ambuscade of the (^Hicen 
when she hoars the gardener blame the King— 

0 ! I am press’d to de.iLh Ihioiijili want of 
What, thought Shakespeare, are kings and (piecns and 
the quarrels of great nobles to this honest- quiet workman 
who does with vitjd interest the work he enjoys, wht) has 
no foolish resentment against the great folk, oven when 
they abuse him! Nothing but pity stirs his hcart.^ With 
a delicate sympathy for the Queen and the.woman, with 
the reflective sentiment of one who lives I'ar aw'ay from 
the world, he plants in her memory a bed of herbs who.se 
nature will recall her sorrow and her fal.e. The lines are 
exquisitely fitted to the case, the scene, and t he man— 

Poor fjiiccn ! so thiit thy jjIhU' mij;hL lif no w<>rhe, 

I would my .skill were sulyoct to th 3 ’' cur.-'V. 

Here did she f.dl ». tear ; here, it) tins ijltice, 

I '11 set a bank of rue, sour hcrli of jn-.u e ; 

Rue, even for ruth, hei’e shortly shall be seen, 

In the remcinbr.iticc of a wcoi)in;? queen. 

^ It would be well to coiiipAi’o this passage with the scene in Sir\Calter 
•Scott’s Abbof between Mary of Scotland and the gardener of Rlmkhoolie, 
who has been, in old days, the Abbot of St. Maiy’s. The one is as much 
a piece of genius as the other. 
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The F^cene .it the hcfjiiiiimn of the fourth act in 
WoFstminstor Uu.ll soenis needless, .i drag on the move- 
inent of the play. The only excuses T canNfind for it 
are, first, th.at it forms an introduction to the entrancS 
of King Richard who is the centre of interest; and 
secondly, that it reveals those elements of disturbance, 
lying underneath the seeming peace of the usurpation, 
which in the succeeding plays bring about the Civil 
Wars. It is filled with the violent tjuarrols .and fierce 
speech of hot-hcjided noldes. Wo anticipate, as we 
hear them, rebellion and battle. And this anticipation is 
enforced liy the lUshop of Carlisle, who, indignant at 
Richard’s deposition as violating the clivinc right of 
kings, foretells t.lic Civil Wars in a speech which is 
remembered in Hrnt’}/ TV., wdien the king dravrs near to 
dc.ath. The depo-sition of Richard is the source of the 
doom that overshadows the following plays If you crown 
BolingCroke, say.s the Bishop— 

Ift HIO 

The hlo(Kl (if Enifli.sh shall iiianuro the grnUTid 
And future ap's fiman t'r this foul act ; 

Pc.K 0 .sh.ill jfo .sleep with Turks and uih'lels, 

And 111 this se.it ol ])(“<iep liiinuKiioii.s wars 
Sliall kin with kiii .uni kind iMth kind confound ; 
liisoidtM. horror, fear and mutiny 
Shidl liere inbahit, and tin'! kind lie eall’d 
The field of fjolifotha and dead men’s skulls. 

O ’ if you rc.ii this house apiinst this lii)U.se, 

It. will the woefullest division prove, 

Th.it ever fell iijion this cursed e.irth. 

Preveut it, resist it, let it not he so, 

Tifst child, ehildV children cry apimat you ‘woe !’ 

It is a p.ass.'igo which suggests that Shakespeare had 
already conceived the whole .series a.s one drama. , ) 

Then the King enters. Shakespeare has evidently.' 
spent so much trouble over t.his scene that he has over^^ 
done his work. He has introduced that spectaculai;.; 
scene with the mirror which is quite unnecessary, whieh'l 
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sins against the ‘Not too much,’ and which, worsi of all, 
not only lojj^ers our pity for Richard because it exhibits 
his theatrical folly in public, but also degrades the char¬ 
acter of Bolin^hroke below the level it kccj)s in the rest of 
the play. In permitting this antic of Richanl, Boling- 
broke lays him open to a cruel mockery wliicb his terrible 
sorrow neither iloscrvos nor oiiglil, to have. 1 wouder 
Shakespeare’s extjiiisiie delicacy ttuvards human naliuo 
could have permitted it. Nor is it- the onl^^ stain on the 
scene. Shakespeare should have felt that Northumber¬ 
land’s demand that the king, round wliom the compas¬ 
sion of all gentle lolk should gather, must, read out, 
and sign the re(‘A>rd of, all his crimes and follies, was a 
brutal demand. It is also needless for the dramatic 

t 

action, and, if it be done to increase the ])it.y for Richard 
which ought to preside over the .sceno, is a clumsy way 
of doing this. There is juty enough. It needs no fal-ie 
heightening. There is more of pathos in this short ])hraso 
of Richard’s than in all those tricks (from whatever source 
they were borrowed) to make it keener, 

Bol. 1 thon;;]it you had Ikm'u m illinjf to 

K. Eich. jSIy crown, J jini; Imt, htill iny arc jninc 
You jiiaj iiiv "lories and.niy stciti* dcpo-iH, 
liiii not my ; .still am I kin^ ol tho.-* 

It is enough. The words with which afterwards 
Richard pours out liis anger, his juiscry, are weaker than 
these. He is, througbont the scene, like a wild animal 
trapped in the wood, and crying in the night, while the 
free beasts pass him by and mock at bis di.slrcss. The 
scene is piteous; yet we may wish it had been shorter, 
and less sensational. 

The fifth act now begins, and closes all The last 
Stroke of fate falls on the King, and his death is tho first 
.stroke of a new fate which broods over Bolingbrokc, and 
work of which is wrought out through the two part.^ 
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of Henry IV. The murder of Richard, the blood of every 
^oble, slaughtered to clear the path of Bc\lmgbroke to 
the thr^>Tic, erv for vengeance. The dragon’s seed is 
sown. It springs up finally into the armed men of the 
Civil AVar, when father slew the son and son the father. 
Ricliard, in the hour of his <loom, sees the beginning 
of this and prophesies it to NortlniTuborland. Again 
Shakespeare seems careful to prejmre us for what is 
coming in Henry JV., seems as if he already looked 
forward to the large design of which wc have spoken. 

Northiimherlan'l, ihnu liidiler whovowilhal 
The mounting Boliiigbroke tiscends luy throne, 

The tune bhall not be many honrs ol aye 
More than it is, ero foul sin gathering he.ul 
Shall break into corruption. Thou slialt think, 

Though he lUvide the realm and give thee half, 

It. IS too little, hcl]Mng him to ill; 

And he .shall think that thou, which know'st the way 
^ To plant uurightfnl kings, -wilt know .ig.iin, 

IJeing ne’er bo little urg’d, another w.iy 
To pluck him headlong from the ii.suriied throne. 

The love of wicked friends eonvert.> to tear ; 

I’hat fe.tr to hate, and hate turns one or both 
To worthy d.inger, and ileservcd de.iih. 

Another preparation for IL ary IV. is also in this act 
(Sc. iii.). It is the short talk between J’crcy and Boling- 
broke about him who is tho Prince of Wales in Henry 
IV. The dissolute, unthrifty, wanton boy who lives with 
FalstalV is sketched for us. and then his higher future 
in Henry V. ‘ I see,’ says his father— 

Ah dis,solute .IS de.spprate ; yet, through lioth, 

I .see bome sparkles of a better hope, which elder days 
May hapinly bring foitii. 

I wonder, when I read these preparation passages, whether 
Shakespeare, who was so careful in his art, did not insert^ 
them in this play after he liad written Hetmj IV. 

One word must be said about the second and third* 
scenes, in which York plays so curious a part. ..Th|8j;^ 
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second is, of course, remarkable for the fine and well- 
Imown description of Bolingbroke riding into Londou.v 
serves to lift the figure of Richard into oven a 
higher realm <)f pity. Rut the third, where York begs 
the desith of his own son from the King, oft'onds the 
natural instinct of the heart, and is one of the few 
examples of this in Shakespeare; and though the scene, 
whore Aumerlo, York, and the Duchess rush one after 
another into the closet of the King, may be a good piece 
of stage ettect, it is all the worse for that. U troubles 
with mere sensationalism the solemn atmosphere of fate 
which hangs over the death of Richard. 

We now come to the representation of Richard in this 
final act, which opens with his meeting the t^,iieen on 
his way to the Tower. Wo read the scone, and are at 
first amazed. This is not the Richard whom we have 
known. He is all changed. Shakespeare, who lias con¬ 
ceived Richard’s original character as of good and loving 
stuff underneath his native weakness, the Queens ‘fair 
rose and map of honour,' the ‘ beauteous inn where no hard- 
favoured grief should lodge', who had then represented 
his weakness as rising, through irrcsjionsible power and 
luxury, over the goodness and love into vanity, blindness 
and insolence, who had then, by terrible misfortune’s 
siege, made him, while he retained his weakness, and 
indeed through his weakness, into the semblance of a 
fantastic poet, has now made a furtber change. He felt 
that Richard, since ho was originally good, since he was 
betrayed by weakness of will but not by native vicious¬ 
ness into his faults, could not pass through so fierce a 
torrent of sorrow and misfortune without losing what was 
base and weak in him, and recovering whatever might be 
noble and strong. He is purged of his weakness. He is 
.purged of his selfishness. He is purged of his blindness, 

, ]He is purged of his insolentia. He speaks no longer with 

Q 
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a flux of words. Ail Le says is biief and clear. He sees 
ritli equal steadiness the past, the present, ani^ the future. 
His love is no longer a feeble sentiment. The parting with 
hi.s Queen is juarked by strength and sclf-cortrol deeply set 
in love, and witli the wisdom of death in every word. He 
knows he is the victim of Fate, and he knows why— 

•1(1111 not Avilli t^dr woiiiiin, do not .so. 

To niaki* iny othI too sinlilcii lc:uii, yood soul, 

To tliink onr former .st.-ite a liiqtjiy (lre:iii) ; 

Fniin \ihicli luvak’d, the truth of mIkiI :ire 
Shows us hut this I am sworn biothcr, sweet, 

To uriin Neeessity, nmi hi* aud T 
Will keep a leaptue till death 

Can any words, any temper, bo more unlike his previous 
words and tetnjicr He is quit.o clear .as to what the 
Queen snould do; and sets her in the way to do it, 
briefly and fully. When the t^iicen, seeitig he is changed, 
and mistaking his brave accejttancc of the inevitable, 
urges him to florceness; 

What * is iiiy liicliitiil both in shajic and mind 
TranatoruiM and we.ikeiied v Hath IJiilinyliviike deposed 
Thine intellect''^ hath lie been in tliy heart * 

The liou dyino thru.steth forth his jiaw 

And wounds the eartii, if nothinu; else, with rap;e 

To be o’erpowored ; 

he answer.s, out, of the grave atmosphere of death which 
wraps him so closely, in quiet words, full of peace and 
beauty. All that was weak and foolish has pas,sed away, 
but his lovingnes.s is dcei^oned ]»y the change. His parting 
words are lovel}'^ with tenderness and sweet remembrance. 

Nor docs Shakespeare, iji that last scene in the 
dungeon, where the murder is wrought, make him lower 
than this. His long soliloquy is not only descriptive of 
the place where ho sits—Shakespeare never omits to 
paint for the intellectual e^’^e his scenery—it is, in its 
gentle philosophy, its scn.sitive ear, its poetic sym-"' 
holism, its love of music, and its kindly irony, not un-' 
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worthy of a man, and of a man in the very shadow of 
death; and'^ts close is beautiful with pathetic and loneljii 
passion. The music which at first he loved, now maddens 
him; he bidsvit cease—yet— 

Yot. ble'^smi' oil Ills lu'.irl. tli.it it me ’ 

Foi ’tis .1 m;^ii ol loM>, iunl love (<i Kiehrtrd 
Is ii .stMiii;e liioorli iii I Ins iill-liatinu woild 

The tender, pallictic cry of tihis Ls deepened when, on 
a sudden, the groom cntors ami tells how his heart 
yearneil when ho saw lioliiigbroke ride on roan Barbar}^ 
Richard’s favourite— 

Rode be on Itii'bsirv V Tell me, f^eiitle fiieml. 

How went he iindei Iiim'/ 

It is only Shakespeare and W'all.cr Scott who are ca])ablo 
of these divine tilings. At this, and while Richard is lost 
in recollection, thc'murdcrers break in, ami all is over. 
Richard dies sword in hand, ^ 

As full of v.iloiir as of loyiil blood. 

The work (tf justiijc is dom!; the pimi>hmeiit of ill 
government exacted, the fatal result, of w'caknoss. when 
strength was neudetl, reaebed , and iiity alone remains, 
and the sorrowful tale to move the hearts of men. 
Richard himscir beijueiillis th.it legacy; and no belter 
close can bo given to all we liavo jiassod through than 
his own words, as lovely as t hey .arc sad and gr.ave— 

Good soiiiftiinn i[n«‘nn, ]>ri‘]i.iri* tlnT liniioc for Fr.iin c, 

Tliink T .nil ib'ad, .iml that, ovi-n lii'ii" thou lak'sl, 

Ai fiuui my ile.ith-bed, my la-.t liMiio Jc.ivo. 

In w^mtov’s todious iiiohis .sit by iLofiic 

Witli o(Kid ii^d folks, and lot thorn toll llioo lalos 

Of woeful ages, lony a^o botid 

And ere thou bid oiiod-night, to (^uir llioiv grief, 

Tell thou the kimontable t.ilo of me, 

And scml the heaieis weeping to tliinr beds. 

For why the senseless brands will hympatluse 
The heavy accent of Lhv moving tonune. 

And 111 coijij».i«Mou woep the tiiv out; 

And some, will mourn in u.shes, some f‘oii. 1 -bl.ii k, 

Fur the deposing of a rightful king. 
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men All!) Ill 

Rickard III. completes the vust drama, carried on 
through eight plays, which was begun in Richard II. 
It is, as it were, the fifth act, the winding up of the 
varied throa»ls of the action of ninety years, the coming 
home to roost of all their curses, hatreds, and crimes, the 
accomplishment of the work of avenging Justice, and, in 
Richmond’s victory, the initiation of a now England, 
purged from guilt. 

Tn Rfchard III., then, the long tragedy is closed. It 
brings to death those wh«), having torn the heart out of 
their country, have tried to govern England for their own 
advance, and sacrificed to that the welfare of the people. 
Richard’s ligiire embodies all the civil evil in himself. He 
is it, incarnate, and ho dominates the play. Over against 
him, and towering, is Margaret, who is the embodied 
Destiny of the play. Her worn and wasted figure hovers 
over it like a bird of doom. Her curse pervades its atmo¬ 
sphere and enters into all its action. One by one the 
guilty—Clarence, Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Buckingham, 
all save Richard; one by one the innocent—the two 
bo^^-princos, Anne, Elizabeth, are made to feel her 
presence in the hour they meet their fate, and to re¬ 
cognise in her the impersonated vengeance of natural 
law in the quarrel which has defiled England with 
fraternal blood. Richard himself is made her avenger 
in his bloody passage to the throne, and having finished; 
this work, he is himself destroyed by the evil he h^ 
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done. Nothing can bo finer than this knitting of all 
the avengj&g forces round the supernatural image 
lAiargaret, who is herself the prophetess Jind the victim of 
Justice. It c^fsps all the persons and all the action of the 
play into unity. It incarnates the judgment of moral law. 

Within this main purpose of Justice working out the 
penalties duo to those hatreds of great families which in 
their exercise injure the people—the conception which is 
at the back oiRomeo and JuliH —is the final evolution of 
Richard’s character and of his doom. When this ])lay 
begins that character has been already fully formed. Ilis 
long soliloquy in the third part of Henry VI. (Act iii. 8c. ii) 
is Shakespeare’s sketch of what Richard is when the new 
drama opens. The passion at the root of him is, like 
Macbeth’s, ambition for the crown, with tenfold more 
steadfastness in ambition than Macbeth possessed. Mac¬ 
beth’s ambition does not deliberately premeditate tho 
murder of Puncan. It may have occurred to him at 
intervals, but it is only a sudden opportunity which 
lures him into it. When he is in it, he dcliates tho 
crime, hesitates, fears, thinks of his honour, is imagina¬ 
tive with dark superstition. None of these things touch 
Richard. He plots all his murders beforehand with a 
certain joy, with unhlcnching resolution. He has no 
hesitation, nor does he debate with his honour, conscience, 
fear, or aft’ection. Ho condemns his brothers as well as his 
enemies. Every means to his aim is right. ‘ Would,’ he 
cries, ‘Edward were wasted, marrow, bones, and all,* 
and Clarence, Henry, and young Edward dead. They 
are in my way, they shall be cleared away. What other 
pleasure in the world but sovereignty is there for me^ 
Love? Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb. 
Therefore ‘I’ll make my heaven to dream upon tho 
crown.' Shall I attain it with all those lives between it 
and me? 
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And 1, like one lost in si thoniy wootl, 

That rents the thorns and is rent with the ijioms, 

Seeking .i ■«.iy and slrajHng irojii the way ; 

Not know 111:,' Iioav to tind tin* open air. 

Hut todiij^f ilesper.itely to find it out, ^ 

Torment myself to latch the KnuHsh erow'n : 

And fioin th.it (ornieul 1 will free !ny^elf, 

Or liew' my way ont with a. hlnod;* a\< 

Wliy, I e.iii Millie, .111(1 murilor while 1 smile, 

And «-ty, ‘t'oritent,' to th.it wliieh j^rievos my heart, 

And wet my eheek". with aititiei.d te.irs, 

And fr.ime my f.n-e to .ill oeiasions. 

I ’ll diowii more s<iilors th..t the merm.iid shall; 

1 Ml d.iy more ^a/crs than iJie Isisilisk . 

I ’ll pl.iy the orator as well as Nestoi 
lieeeive iiioie slily th.m I'lysses e<iiihl. 

And, like ii Sinon, take .iiiothei M'loy. 

1 e.in .rdd eolours to the eli.imeleon, 

('hani>e blu]»ea w'lth Piotcu.'-* for advant.iKes, 

And set the murd’rous Mailii.ivel to seliool. 

(t.in I do Ihi'., .Hid eannot "ot a down? 

Till ! weie it further ojf, 1 'll pluek it down 

f 

Fierce aiiibikioii, cold cunning, linihJied hypocrisy, ruth¬ 
less murder, conscienceless resolve—these are his powers. 
And he kcejts his word, lie slabs Prince Edward after 
the battle with ji savage scoli^— 

SpraAvlst thou ♦ take that, to end thine ajfony. 

When the others after I’ewksbury are talking, ho has 
ridden from the Held to London, ciiLcrcd the Tower, and 
slain King Henry, mocking and rejoicing. And over the 
dead body of the King ho plans the murder of his brother 
Clarence— 

Olarener, lliy turn is next, and then the ic.st, 

('oniitHi'4 mj.self hut had lill I he liesl. 

A Diastcrl'ul [icrson ^v^hosc iron will makes and leads 
events! Ho is, on t.lio contrary, the servant of Justice, 
and Shakespeare rarely did a closer piece of work tlian 
when, without any special insisting on this, ho makes us. 
conscious of it. Richard thinks he makes and guides tK© 
storm in which so many lives arc shipwrecked. Ho 
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really the chief victim of the storm, driven from shoal 
to shoal, tilf he is wrecked inevitably. 

« But the most remarkable thing in his character, as 
Shakespeare gouceived it. is tliat he is devoid of the least 
emotion of love. Not one Iraco of it. exists, and it places 
him outside of hiinianil.y It. is not. the ab.si'nce of con¬ 
science which is at tbo ro<»t of bis evil. Of course, ho 
who has no love has no true scns(j of right ami wrong, 
and the absenc-e of oonscii'ncc in Iliidiard is rool(*d in the 
absence of love in him Tbo source, of all his criim*. is 
the unmodified presence of self alone. As lie stabs Jlciiry, 
he cries— 

Down, down to lifli; sind siiv, ( si*nt. tlifo thillier, 
r. that. kiM' lu'itliijr pity, hao, nor foni. 

This creation of a oharactiT absolutely devoid of lovo 
is fleliboratcly done by Shakcspe.aro. 'fhe iliehard of the 
original play of llenrjf VI. is not without some ])Ower 
or grace of love. Ambition for tin.* crown is also the 
leading element in this Ricli.ard’s character, these lines 
which must be Marlowe’s tell us that, 

* And, t.iUnT, do but llniik 

How swi.'ci a thinif i-. to woJir a irowii : 

Within wliosn circuit, is Kly.'jiuin, 

And sdi thill poets leiffii ol hlis', and joy 

But such an amhition would not alone make him the 
monster he is in Hichard 1(1 -a man incapable of 
love. It does not: he fools a passionate grief when he 
thinks that his father is <load. Ho has no joy till he 
hears he is alive. His very revenge is coloured by lovo; 
it is the wrath of affection. What feeling of love this 
earlier Richard has is natural, wholly unlike the sem¬ 
blance of it which Sliakespeare puts upon tlio lips of 
the Richard of this play, who himself mocks at the 
words of love which ho uses. Nor do wo see anything 
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in tho original Richard of the mask of hypootafiy 
our Richard wears; nothing of the intclleStual power, 
the mastery of guilt*, tlio lovo of guile for its own sakei, 
tho chuckling pleasure in his cunning, ^he deliberate 
contempt of God and man, the deliberate self-contempt, 
the deep scorn of women because they loved, the piti¬ 
lessness. tho self-isolation—all of which Shakespeare has 
added to the Ilichiird of this play; and none of which 
could have been so complete, so unmodified, if any touch 
of lovo had belonged to his character. 

This is a unique attempt in Shakespeare’s work, 
Richard is entirely isolated by this a]>sencc of love from 
humanity. He is deprived even of a great number of 
tho passions—all those which are derived from lovo or 
opposed to lovo Richard has no good passic'iis. bur 
neither has ho the evil passions of hatred, env” r*r 
jealousy^ Any passion that he has—if the wor-! pa.,sion 
may justly be applied to ambition—is the servant o. his 
intellect. Of course, without love, and tho qualities that 
depend on it, ho has no conscience, no repentance, no 
fear of God What seems at times remorse in him at 
the end is tlie agony of failure, is fury at tho breaking 
down of his intellectual power. When a sense of the 
existence of conscience occurs to him, it intrudes in 
dreams only, not in real life. Awake, he passes from one 
crime to another without one touch of emotion, without 
one moment of morality. 

This separates him even from lago, whose malignity is 
partly accounted for, who at least attempts to account for 
his curious, self-gratulating 2)leasure in torturing Othello 
by pretending jealousy. This also accounts for the un¬ 
hesitating swiftness with which crime follows crime in 
Richard's course, which otherwise would be unnatural 
Macbeth before Duncan’s murder is not half so rapid. 
Tho sense of honour which serves Macbeth for conscience 
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makes him pause again and again before the murder, but 
Richard nev<^ hesitates. Old affections, admiration for 
pimean's character, the chieftain’s sense of honour, hinder 
Macbeth’s qiiicj^ness in guilt. Macbeth has .some love in 
his heart; he loves his wife, ho would not have murdered 
Clarence nor rejoiced when Edward died. He was natur¬ 
ally full of the milk of hum an-kindness of which Richard 
had not one drop. When he acts swiftly, and he is luirried 
by his love for his wile as well as his ambition, bis 
haste is lest his sense t)f lionour, of which l»c is alw'ays 
c'.uscious, should get the better of him. It is only when 
In' realised that honour is irrevocably violated that he 
* os the reckless murderer, (hiilt is not his natural 
ek*' ' because he is not mere intellect unbalanced by 
ar^ . 'U. One with Richard in ambition, ho ddlbrs 
he ]>rcscnco of love in his nature. Richard 
I- i‘lleci ambitious of unchallenged ])ywx’r— 

nl ■. f ,\it li <-uminig—an aw'ful solitary. 

Shakes; care, foit obliged to account At this super¬ 
natural devilry in nitin; and he does so b^ making 
Richard a monster from his mother s womb. 

At his birth N.-ituro rebelled ; 

The owl sliiH-U’d at thy lartli, siii «’vil sian ; 

The ni^tit-cpow" cried, hIukIiii” luckle.ss lime ; 

T)o}r« bawl’d, and liideimN leiiipe-.l'^ ahonk down trees * 

The Kiven rook’d her on the elinniie>’s top, 

And chatti niift pies in di.siii.il diseord miiio 
T hy mother felt inoie Lh.iti a mother V p.iin, 

And yi > hroiiohi forth le,ss fli.in a inother’.s hope ; 

T • wit, im imlioesf deformed liiiii]), 

Kot like tlic Iniit of such a. ooodly tree. 

An<l his mother conHrins the tale when she lays her 
curse upon him. But Shakespeare docs luit think this 
enough to motive the unnaturalness of the character. 
Therefore he further dwells on Richard’s belie! that all 
the world hates him for liis misshapen person, and that 
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heaven — the only touch of religion in Richard — has 
made him in its anger; ^ 

Thc'xi, sinfc' thf hi*avpns havi* shap’d iny licnly so, 

Lot holl muko cruokM niy luiiid to answor it 

1 h.'iAo no brothor. 1 am Iikr ni> lirothcr 

And this woid ‘love/ •\vliifli icivy-lieards i‘:dl divino, 

lie residotil in men like one* .mol her 

And not in mo • T .nu mysoH’.dono 

‘I am myself alone’, that is the keynote of Richard's 
character as conceived })v Shakespeare, intellect without 
love, like Coelhc's Mc])hibtoplieles, and hy the absence 
of love outside t>f human nature. 

Jk' rosidont in mou Iiko one anollior, 

And not in mo. 

It is this incsipacity to even conceive love which niakcb 
him try to do things which would seem impossible to 
any one who loved. No other man could have wooed 
Lady iVniie as he di<l, or asked Elizabeth for her daughter, 
yet both are not out of character in one who is wholly 
ignorant of love. 

What, thoiij^h 1 kill d liov husband and bor fathor, 

“I’lio r(‘adu‘bt way to m.dvo tlio womdi aniomls 
Is to bfrouu' hor hii.sband and lior lathoi ; 

is a speech incredible on the lijis of any one who has 
over loved. It is only when ho has won Anno that ho is 
astonished. and in tlie astonishment a faint gleam of 
belief in the existence of moral right and wrong for 
others coinc.s upon him. ‘She has God,’ he says, ‘and 
hor conscience against her.’ Rut this only serves to 
make him proud of his own isolation in loveles&ncss from 
other men. His scorn of himself and of others, and the 
mixture of bitterness, pride, contempt, tierce self-know¬ 
ledge, and isolation in the long soliloquy which begins . 

Was pvrr wom.ui ni this luiinour woo’d? 
is a splendid example of tho power by which 
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speare felt ^nd shared within himself a thousand 
others than himself, and o\en dared, as here, to paiut 
the nature of ono who was set aside by him from all 
mankind. ^ ^ 

This is followed by that masterly scene in the palace 
where Richard, the lord here of politic intellect, puts 
himself forward as ‘ the plain man,’ and then as ‘ too soft 
and pitiful and childishly foolish for the world’; ;ind so 
sets all his enemies at h^crij^erlieads. }>lays the interests 
and passions of each aijraiiist those of the others, and 
makes use even of Margaret, the foe of all, to develop and 
win his schemes. His soulless ennning is triumphant, 
and he has a certain pleasure, oven joy, in liis devilment, 
such a.s wo have in the iinhiiulored exercise of any 
natural force we possess. In his case, howev'er, the 
force exercised by absolute want of love is an niinalural 
force, and the result is—that the will and lh(^ intel¬ 
lectual cunning which exercise it are finally broken down. 
It is lovolcssiiess which sj>oils liis cunning, makes Inm 
make mistakes, and finally destroys his aim. Again wo 
get back to the root of his character, lie is self alone. 

The second idea of the drama c»lines in (Act. i. Sc. iii.) 
with the presence of Margaret, the incarnate Fury of the 
Civil Wars, who has boon their ince.ssant urger, an<l is 
now the Pythoness of their punishment. ■ Small joy have 
I,' cries Elizabeth, ‘in being England’s queen.’ And 
Margaret, her first entrance into the action, mutters from 
the background— 

IPHsi'ii’d lie th.it snuill, tjoil, f he^cccli him. 

She is a terrible figure, the Fate ami Fury together of 
the play. She docs nothing for its movement; she is 
outside of that. But she broods above its action, 
hands outstretched in cursing. Worn, like ‘ a 
,‘l^tch,’ her tongue edged with bitter fire, wii'^-se. they 
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venom of the Civil Wars bubbling in her heart; grey¬ 
haired, tall, with the habit of command she has not 
been, like Richard, without love or exiled from human 
nature. Rut all she loved arc dead, ^he has outlived 
humanity, and passed into an elemental Power, hopeless, 
pitiless, joyless save for the joy of vengeance. It is not 
till she finds the Duchess of York and Edward’s queen 
sunk in tlieir hopeless pain that she feels herself at one, 
even for a moment, willi any human creature. She sits 
down and curses with them, but noun leaves them, as one 
removed; towering over them as she flings back on them 
her parting curse, incensed that she has been even for that 
moment at one with their feeble wrath. Her eloquence 
is that of primeval sorrow and hate. Her curses have 
the intensity of an immortal’s passion. 

‘C, well skilled in curses,’ cries the t^>ucen Elizabeth, 

‘ teaclw me hfjw to curse.’ • Life is her shame,’ Margaret 
says, but she will not die till she has vengeance. 'Tis 
the only thing which brings a smile to her withered lips. 
And her vengeance is felt, like an actual presence in the 
air, by all who die. Shakespeare takes pains to mark 
that out. She is not. only Margaret and hate to them, 
but the spirit though whom divine justice works its 
wrath upon them. And when she sees the end, she 
passes tiway, still alive, like one who cannot die; departs 
in an awful joy— 

TljcsWi English woes A\ill make me smile in France. 

Immediately after her first appearance, the curse and 
punishment begin to act. Richard is left alone on the 
stage, and tho murderers of Clarence enter to receive his 
command to slay. Tlieso aro the only persons in the 
\y with whom Richard is at his ease. With murderers 
•ops his mask. He hails them as if they were 
is a spi,; 
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Ho^ now, my himly, stunt-resolrcd mates ! 

An*you now goiny to diHpatcli tliia thing ? 

I like you, Inda ; about your business straight; 

Go, go, dispjitch. 

« 

This murder fills the fourth scene. Shakespeare does 
not expose it unrelieved. He feels that the passion in 
the last scene has been too loud and furious, as iiuloed 
it has. He therefore lowers the noie, and introduces, 
not to lessen but to doopon the traj^edy, the wonderful 
piteousness, the wonderful beauty of the dream of 
Clarence. 

Nevertheless, ho docs not let loose his main conception. 
The murder is itself a crime, but it is also part of the 
great punishment, of the working out of the law that 
greed produces greetband the sword tlie sword. Clarence 
confesses that his death is morally just. 

O God ’ if my det'p ])rsiyfrM cannot thee, ^ 

And thim wilt be Jivcng’d on my misdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wivilh on me alone. 

Immediately, pat on the point, and done in Shake¬ 
speare’s way of setting over against a gruvo thought 
the same thought in a grotesque or ghastly framework, 
there is now a parody, with a grim earnostticss in it, of 
this same question of the vongcanco of conscience. Js 
there that in us which punishes with thouglit Is there 
a wrath beyond ourselves ^ an imperative command 
within us? If so, is it worth regarding? The tniir- 
derers debate the question from their rudo standjxiint, 
and settle the matter as the robbing and murdering 
kings and nobles had settled it. They have a warrant 
for their crime; it is done on command, but these 
considerations are indifferent, of these conscience might 
get the better; but the reward, the gain—that conquers 
conscience; and arguing to and fro with extraordinary 
yariety of base and cunning thought and phrase, they 
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end by attanking conscience as tlic most dangerous enemy 
of states and societies. 

Sue Mrni>. ’Zoimils ' bo dii*'! I liiitl tbo reward. * 

First Muro Wborc’s tliy const icn<c iio« ^ 

Skc Muitn. ]ii tlu* Duke «tf ri-loiiccstcr’s fmrso 

T’ll not iiicitUo with it; it iii.ikcs ii iii.in .1 coward, a man cannot 
steal, but it IK MHclIi Inin ; a man ciiinot SMC.ir, bill j1 cliccks him ; a 
limn ciinnoi be with lii'^ nciuhboiit’s wife, but it detects him ; ^tis a 
bliisliirie, sliaioefust spnit, that niiitinio.s in ii niiin s liobom , it fills one 
full of obst.ieles ; it made me ome restore a purse of ;^old that I found ; 
it beocfirs any iiian that ke({]w il ; it is tiiriied out of all toAviis and cities 
for a dangerous llnng ; aii<l e vmy man that mcann to In’c well endeavours 
to trust to himself and Ine wdlhoiit it. 

This Is exactly Richard’s point of view, put coarsely. 
Yet these two are not as had as Richard. They do feel 
the pull of conseicnoo. He could not. 

The same elements of ilivision appear in the second 
act. ,Tlie hatreds of all parties underlie the hollow 
reconciliation at the deatlihed of the King. Rnckingliam 
concentrates the falsehood of them all in his perjurous 
TOW By that falsehood, as a moral matter, his coming 
death is accounted for. Hut Skakcsjicarc, though here in 
Ills sternest mood, awakens the pity of the audience by 
the form in which he casts Riiclcinghain’s oath. He 
prays for the very fate which falls upon him. Whenever 
Ruckingham doth turn his hate (he speaks to the Queen) 
on >011 or yours 

fjod punirth me 

With hate ill tlmsi* where 1 exjicet mo.st l<»vc ! 

Wlicii T liivvc most need to eni]>ioy .1 fiiend, 

And most assured ll'.d. he is a fiieiid, 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of euile, 

111 he unto me ’ 

And so it foils out. The words make us think of Richard, 
and Shakespeare answers our thought. ‘We only’want 
Gloucester,’ sa3\s the king. 

To make the blefwed period of tJiis peace. 
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He enters, aiKylings into their false calm, like a shell, tlio 
news of the death of (’larence 
Jlion, Clarence being the iirst, Edward is the second to 
feel the judgment which descends on those gnilty of llie 
blood of England. His c.onscicncc awakens, and he dies, 
feeling that (^od's jiisliec is taking liold on men 

It is characteristic of Sliakes])ean‘’s work that the form 
of Edward’s confession (roe.illing Clarence and his kind¬ 
ness) throws back a new light of ])ity on t.he scene of 
Clarence’s death, and keeps np the coiuinuity of the 
dramatic action and the dramatic pity And tlio pity is 
made almost terrible by the ])ictiiro Edw.ird’s confession 
contains of iJie imivorsal sellishiicss of the court, where 
not tine has thought ol (!Iarenoe, only of himsell’. 

M\ hrolh*^'? kill'd iin 111.in ; lll^ i'.iuli u.l^ llnniulit 
And ]lllnl^llnK‘nt ^^ll^. liiiu r d«.iili 

W'lni silt'd ti* nn* tt)r Imii f Wlio, in iny \M’:it)i, 

Kindl’d lit. niy Ifd, nnd li.i<li‘ nif l»i* juImsM '' 
tVho .spolvt^ 1)1' In dIIm'i litiod '/ Who .spoki* of love 
Who tolil nil' how Iln* poor son] dni foixjkr 
Thi- jiiiulilj' W,iT'\J( k, mid did liohl foj jiic f 
Who tolil lilt', in tin- lifld :i( TcA'kshni v, 

Wht‘11 Oxfoid li.nl ini' ilovn, ho it'si'ii'il nif, 

And Siinl, ‘l)t*ai Inotlior, livi*. sind lio .t kuijf"'' 

Who told nil*, will'll ^\^■ lioth !.i\ in tlu’ lidd 
Frozen alinosl to di'ath, hi>\i lie dni hp me 
Kveu in hib i^nniieiits ; tind did 'iim* hinisi-lf, 

All ihui .iiid n.ikeil, to the numh eolil iiiohl <’ 

All thi.s from my n'memhiMni'e Inuti.sli wialh 
iSinfully ]>liK‘kd, and not :i iii.in of yon 
Had .so luiidi uiat'i' to put it in my miinl' 

The ]H(nult*.st of jou all 
Have been beholdinif to him in lus life, 

Yet none ot you would oiko hey tor Jiis life. 

0 tJod ! I feai thy pi'^tu'e will take hold 
On me and you .‘iiid mine arnl yours for thi'* 

Come, Ilastiuos, heJji me to my < loset. O ' ]ioor (/lari'iiee i 

Nor is the main scope of the phiy lost sight, of in the 
next scene between the boys and their aunt and grtuidam 
quiet moment in this tcm])est of crime. The fate of 
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tho young princes is shadowed forth in th^ talk of their 
cousins. The fate which overglooms the play is heard 
in tho grief of tho women. The gloom is deepened whfln 
the <^ueen enters wailing her husband’s death, and she 
and the Duchess (who, with Margaret, serve the uses, in 
sonic sort, of the Greek chorus) toss their sorrow to and 
fro with the children of Clarence, till the whole world 
seems full of weeping. Then Gloucester, sheathed in 
hypocrisy and mocking inwardly the s<irrow he has 
caused, adds poignancy to the tragic pain the audience 
feels. 

Tho act ends with tho arrest by Buckingham and 
Gloucester of the kinsmen of the Queen. ‘ Ah me,* she 
cries, ‘ I see the ruin of my house and then the Duchess, 
sick oven to death of strife and slaughter, gathers together 
all tho woes of the long quarrel as they have touched 
tho liQiiso of York, 


A(*(‘ui‘hpi 1 aii<l niKjuu'fc wranfilinff days, 

JIow mauy nf you bavp iiiiuf oyos beheld ! 

My husband lost lus life to yet the emwn. 

And nfLen up and down my sons ■were toss’d, 

For me to joy and weep their j^ain and loss ; 

And beinjj seateil, and tlomestie broils 
L!lean over-blown, themselves, the compierors, 
]\Iake war upon themselves ; brother to brother, 
Jilood to blood, self ajfainst self: 0 ’ preposterous 
And frantie outrage, end tby damned spleen ; 

Or let me die, to look on death no more. 


Amidst an astonishing variety of circumstance and 
character which tho Greek dramatists would have re¬ 
pudiated as injurious to unity, tho third act keeps 
close to the tragic development of the work of Justice. 
The audience knows what fate hangs over the princes 
on their arrival in London. It expects to have it pi©*, 
saged. And it is. Touch after touch, in their graceful 
prattle, awakes our pity. Some are even put into the 
mouth of Gloucester. The gallant bearing of the prince; 
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his hopes t| be a famous warrior like Ca-sar, \vhilo 
his murderer stands b}'; Ins inisliking of the Tovcr; 
the light, peevish, innocent talk of York, his scotV at 
Gloucester’s dciprniity; the sudden overshadowing of his> 
heart also when he hears of the Tower—all deepen the 
tragic darkness And now Richard, having resolvct! on 
the murder of the princes, murders all who stand in tho 
way of his design. Yet it is not ho w'ho really slays tho 
new victims. It is (ivcnging Justice, wading, as usual, 
to her conclusion through tho blood of the innocent as 
well as of the guilty. Richard is her blind instruincnt. 
Rivers, Grey, Vaughan are now' slain, tho third, fourth, 
and fifth after Clarence and Edw.ard who feel the sentence 
of conscience and tJic curse of Afarg.irct Their last words 
remember her Ne.\t Hastings meets his unexpected 
fate. While he is talking of Gloucester’s friendly face 
(Shakespeare is at liomu in these hitter contrasts of life) 
Gloucester breaks in suddenly, ‘ Olf w'ilh his head,’ ‘ He s 
sudden, if a thing emnes in his head,’ said King Edward 
—and Hastings also sees Margaret as ho dies. Richard 
slays them, but Justice holds his sword. 

The scenes which follow, where Riclinrd is induced to 
accept the crown, as it were by force, and where he 
apparently persuades Kliiiabeth lo gi\e him her daughter, 
are weakened by their great length, and almost trench 
on farce. Richard between tho t.wo bishops, with the 
prayer-book in his hand, is ridiculous; and the scene 
drags on without Shakespeare’s crispness, clearness, or 
concentration of thought. It is a wrorse blot on the play 
than the scenes between Richard and Lady Anne, be¬ 
tween Richard and Elizabeth. Jiichard’s dissimulation, 


in spite of tho variety of the dramatic talk, seems in these 
scenes to pass the bounds of nature. Yet it is difiicult 


to find just fault with Shakespeare. It may bo that 

Jhe desired to mark by their strained unnaturalness that 
! >■ 
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weakness in the intellect of liichard whic^i arises from 

»• 

the absence of love in his character. Intellectual power, 
without low, oTows abnormal, unbalanced, and weak 
throuj*!! pride ol‘ iisoll'. Na\ more, Shakespeare felt that 
it A\ojil(l not only lose its pmvor, but iinally itself. It 
■would bo sun: to make mistakes in dealing with mankind 
and with the niovemeuts of the world, to overdo its 
cunning; to end like the plotfing of Mophistopholes, in 
folly and failure. The common-souse of mankind has 
decided that long ago. In all folklore stories the Devil— 
intellect without love—is invariably made a hare of in 
the end. 

In the fourth act the coronaiion of Richard brings 
about the first inovemcnt towards his ov'crthrow. Eliza¬ 
beth sends l)orset to Richmond, and vre scent from afar 
the ruin of Richard, and, like the rest, she, when antici- 
patingudoorn, remembers the curse of Margaret. 

As the speakers of this scene depart, they are standing 
in front of the Tower, Shakespeare, who alvrays prepares 
his audience, does not let these sorrowful women leave 
the stage without hinting at the murder of the princes, 
and with an exquisite tenderness speaks— 

Stay yet, look l»ack, me unto the Tower. 

Pity, you iineient .stones, those tender babe.s 
Whom envy hath inmmi’d within your w.iJls, 

Itouoh tr.idle for such little pretty ones ! 

Rude rajjficd nurse, old sullen ]»la,yfellow 
For tender princes, use my babies well 
So foolish sorrow bids your stones farewell. 

Imagine that! What a playvrright was Shakespeare! 
how effective for the stage is that farewell! 

And now, in the next scone (Act iv. 8 c. ii,), the dis¬ 
integration of Richard’s intellectual power continues. 
Anne has already told how in sleep he is not able to 
beat back superstitious fear. Even his physical courage 
is then, as we see afterwards, in abeyance. 
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For lever yet one hour in }ii» be<l 
Dirl I enjoy the ffohh’n (U‘w of sleep, 

But with his timorous dieaiiis was still aw.ik'd. 

» 

Richard is represented by Shakespeare as without a 
soul, being withbui love But this is when ho is awake, 
and his will at the helm of his life. When ho is asleep, 
Shakespeare, with his belief that in tho far background 
of ail evil nature tho soul lives, but unkmnvn, unboliovod 
in, by its jiossessor, shows how it awakens at night ivhen 
the will sleeps, and does its work on tho unoonscious 
man. Then, and only then, eouscioiico stirs in Hie,bard. 
Then, and only then, foar besets him. 'flie day-result of 
this vrork of the soul at night, in Richard is jdainly 
suggested in the dialogue. He is represented at. all jioiiils 
as in a state of nervous strain of which ho does not know 
the cause; and this ignorance, irritating the intensity of 
his wrath with any «>bstaclc, throws not only his iny[jllect, 
as I have said above, but his manageniout of men and 
events out of gear. His intellect is no longer clear, for his 
body is no longer sane. All his powers, even his hypo¬ 
crisy, are decaying. His <loom has begun. 

Moreover, he now begins to feel the steady pull of 
the universe against iiiiinodoratc crime. To escape this 
hitherto unknown terror he is driven, as it were by neces¬ 
sity, to add crime to crime. He proposes tbo death of 
the princes to Buckingham —‘1 wish tho baslards dead.’ 
Buckingham retreats from this, with a courtier’s words— 

Buck. Your grace may do your ple.ihure. 

K. Bicb. Tut, tut' thou art all jce, thy kindness freezes. 

And this hesitation dooms him— 

Catbs. The Kin<r is angry . see, he gnaws lit.-^ lip. 

K. Bich. I will coiiv»r.sr witli iron-witted l<»oh 

Ami unre.spoctive l>oy.s : none are for me 
TL'ti look mto me with consiilerate eyes. 

High-reaching Buckingham groTvs circuiuspect. 

when the princes are dead, Anno his wife shall die, 
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and he will marry Elizabolli ‘Murder hd brothers, and 
then marry her—imeerlaiii way ol ' 

This is i,lio wdd hurry of crime—•lii''tice drivijQg Its 


victim— 


I!iM I .Ml) 111 

Sii f'.ir III tli.M sin u;ll mi siti: 

'iV.ii-l.illlil;'|in^\ ilurlls mil III lliisi-u-. 


In ilniihle lliis nuilty s|u’ed tla* news comes of Rich- 
mnnd jirr]».iring a jinwor the news abides, slings 

and irrit.tics wirliiii liim Its inwaid insislenco breaks 
nur in.slmri snlilnuni ■s,(;ven when .done wiLhlluckinghani. 
'Hie acci)iii]ilis]ied mask-\w.irer drnjis his musk, betrays 
liim.svif. llis selt-ennirnl is gixini* wa\, and with that, 
his inioih'ci i'ails .still more, tails so much that he is 
toui'licil with sii]jerst,ition. lie talks of propliocics—of 
waruiugs given by a bard <.f Ireland. All through this 
little ,vscene with JJuekingham (Act iv Se. ii.) he has lost 
his coolness of temper and his h^ jiocrisy in irritability. 
His nerve is gone, like Macbeth’s, but, also like Macbeth, 
his courage lives on The alleclion is of the mind, not of 
the body. 

And now, just at. the turn of things, when Richmond 
begins tf> increase and Richard to decrease, Margaret 
litly ap])oars for the last time, and at first alone, to 
concentrate their curse, and hers. Two splendid linos 
introdne-e the vengeful <^ueeii. 

So, now }iro.s})«Tily lic'i>ins lo nicllo\v 
Anil drop into llif rotten nimilh of death. 


To her enter the Queen hllizaheth and the Duchess 
of York; and they join in the doom Margaret pronounces 
on Richard. Had Shakespeare written this scone with 
his matured power and concentration, it would have beon 
a matchless scone. As it is, it is of an extraordiniiy 
force—mightily conceived and shapctl. One after another,' 
these three, whose darlings Richard has slain, sit. dgsbpti 
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ravislied with! sorrow, like three Fates, oii tlie earlli of 
England ‘unlawfully made drunk with iiiuucent blood.’ 
Hooded, old, grey with grief, are Margaret and the Duche.ss: 
Elizabeth, though not yet old, is one with Iheni in 
sorrow, a prey of lime. Under the palace walls, all 
three, royal yet huddled in the dust, prophesy (he wrath 
and the decrees of justice. They concentrate, not only 
the misery of their own grief, hut all the woo of the Civil 
Wars, into their speech, and bring the whole "weight of 
their sorrow and sin to a point iri Richard, on whom 
falls their accumulated curse. Margaret rises aiwvc the 
others in the joy of revenge, and leaves them to their 
session on the earth. 'Forbear,’ she cries to Klizaboth, 
who asks for help in cursing— 


Forhpfir to sleop tlio aurl th«‘ flny ; 

t'ompiiru (k'.oil linpjnricss witij liv)nif amm* , 

Think that thy l;.ihes w«'ic f.iirer than llipy • 

And he th.d. .slew tJiem ihiilfr tlian lie is 
}{(*ttcrinu thy Ins^ iii.ikcs the had j-nrspr Avor-sp 
lievolvinfif this -vvill touch thco liow to tnrao. 


Their curse is deep, but it is deepened tvhen Nature 
herself retreats before it, when it is stronger than 
motherhood, llic scene closes when on iliehard's head— 
who now, ill tine dramatic contrast to this alino.'Jt solitary 
scene, comes marching by with warlike sound and pomp 
on his way to overthrow Bnckiiigliam—fulls liis mother’s 
curse. And the curse is a prophecy, as it W'cre, of all 
his victims will say to him the night before IJosworlb 
field. It is often Shakespeare’s habit to anticipate in 
a short passage a scone which he means to give in full, 
a ^etch of the picture to be completed; 

Therefore, take with thee my most grievon.'i nirsp. 

Which, in the day of battle, tim theo more 
Th.m all the complete armour that thou wear’.st ’ 

My prayers on the iidver.se party fight , 
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Anil then' the little Miiih of Edward^i cliildi|ii 

Wlii'iiter the of tliim enemies 

And them surci •;s :ind victory. 

IMiiitdy tli'Hi :iit, lihiKily will be thy end ; 

Shiiiiie MT\e‘' tli\ Ide end doth thy death attend. 

r 

'I’he scene with Klizaluildj whtcli follows is of that 
ciiniiini; which evorrcachos its aim. Richard thinks he 
has pcnsiiaded Eli/ahetli to ^ive him her daughter— 

Ih li ntiii;; ImhI, and sh.dltiw chanfjinjf woman ! 

Rut it is he who has been deceived, ho whom the woman 
has played with. She pretends to consent, but is tdready 
in communication with Richmond, to whom she does give 
her daughter. From this point of view, which [ think 
Shakespeare meant,^ the unnatiiralness of the scene (the 
far too great length of which is only excused by the 
impossible effort Richard makes) is modified; and the 
weakness which has come on Richard's intellect is more 
than suggested. All is breaking down in him; his self- 
control, his temper, intelligence, his clear sight of things, 
his foresight, his power to keep men and subdue them to 
his will. 

Tho art is excellent with which this is shown in 
Richard’s talk with Catesby, Ratcliff, Stanley, and the 
messengers. He is no longer the calm, smooth, cautious, 
deliberate, unimpassioned politician, all his powers held 
in hand. Ho gives half-onlers, and sto]»s short, yet thinks 
ho has fully given them, as with (latesby. He gives 
orders and withdraws them, suspicion darting into his 
mind, as with Ratcliff— 

K. Rich. Oa-tesby, fly to the duke. 

Cates. I will, ray lord, with all convenient haste. 

* S<»e Act rv. Re. v., where Stanley says to Sir Christopher Urewlek, ^ 
Richmond’s emissary— /r 

So, get thee gone, ('oiuiiiend rue to thy lord. 

Withal, say that the Queen hath heartily c iTisi'iited 

He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter. 
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K. Rich. 


Cateis. 

- K. Rich. 


Cates. 

Rat. 

K. Rich. 
Rat. 

K. Rich. 


Ratcliff, come hither. Post to Salisbury; 

When thou com’st thither ,—[To Cates’Jt] Dull, 
unmindful villain, 

Why stay’ot thou here, and go’at not to the duke ? 

Fust, mighty li(*ge, tell me your highness’ pleasure. 
What from your (rrace I sluill deliver to him. '' 

O ' true, good Caleshv bid iiini levy straight 
The greatest strciiglh and power he c.in make, 

And meet mo suddenly at Salisbury 
I go. [Ent. 

What, may it please you, shall I do at Salisbury '/ 

Why, what would'st thou do there before T go ? 

Your highness told me I should post before 

[Enter Stanley. 

My mind is chang’d. 


He flies into a passion with Stanley, but in the end 
believes in him, yet Stanley is the only one of his 
followers who is deceiving him. Richmond’s name makes 
him as fierce in words as Macbeth was when his doom 
had come. The nervons-storm is speaking. 

Stan. Richmond is on the seas * 

K. Rich. There let him siuk and be tlie seas on him i 

White-Iner’d runagate > What doth he there ? 


Speech after speech his fury increases. Messenger after 
messenger comes in with bad nows. The third brings 
good tidings. Richard anticipates it as misfortune, and 
strikes him down— 


Out on ye, owls ' nothing but songs of dcalli. 

The furies are upon him. 


The fifth act opens with the death of Buckingham. 
He also feels that divine justice has descended on him. 
His f^lse oath has come home, and, like the rest, he sees 
Margaret as he dies. 

‘When he,’ quoth she, ‘ shall split thy heart with sorrow, 

' Remember Margaret was a prophetess.’ 

And now all the interest centres around Ricliard. 
itHe has been used by Justice to punish the rest. His 
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owii dooia (fiow ihat lio is with himself tin a terrible 
soliliulo)is close at hand. Richmond, who is here only 
a shadf)w, briu'rs with him the just sentence of God. 

'.'liiiil .iiieels fi^Lrhl on Ktfhmond’s side. 

I 

lint thou_v;li justico is to ho done, yet Shakespeare will 
not quite do^^radc Richard out of the sympathy of the 
aii(lionc(S. Action snvl its need have partly healed his 
fiiitturiiio lumper His native courage, his pride of birth, 
his natural joy in b.iltic, have dispersed his dreams for 
a 1 iine I lis orders arc sharply, clearly given. He speaks 
again like a great comniandor, and lie dies a soldier and 
a king. 

ShaUpiipcarc know the relief which the crisis, having 
como gives lo .i courageous man. Ho knew also that 
mi aiicinnt of crinio o«ndd do away with physical courage, 
or mike a m.tn fonroL ih.ii. ho was of high lineage, if that 
had ever uccn a power in his life And it was deep in 
Richard: 

Oiii .11 lA ImiMi-'ti in tin* (’i'd.ii’’s t.n]>. 

And dilllll•^ witli the ivuid, and .scorns the sim. 

Yet, neither courage nor pride arc what they were. 

So, r am s.'ili.sfied (hvc me a howl of wine . 

I b.ive lint tliat !il.a-ntv <if s]>int, 

Nor clnserof mind, that 1 was wont to have. 

The phrase prepares us for the well-known scone in 
which the courage of Richard when lie is asleep trembles 
before the ghosts of all whom ho has .slain. It is equally 
prepared for by the prayer of Richmond for the help of 
God whose captain he accounts himself, the ministOT of 
whose chastisement he is. Night falls, and each ghost, ^ 

■** 

Clarence, Rivers, Grey, Vaughan, Hastings, the yoimg'^ 
Princes, Lady Anno, Buckingham—speaks to Richmond 


rising one after another — Prince Edward, Henry vj.,' 
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of victory, lays a curse on Richard. Each bids him 
‘ Despair and die.’ 

In this, the predoniinanl. idea of the drama—the work¬ 
ing, out into catastrophe of all the evil of the Civil Warp 
—is brought into full protninencc. since Richard is the 
incarnation of that evil. The connected idea of tlio 
supremacy of justice in the course- of the world is also 
brought out so f<»rcibly that Richard, for one brief hour, 
recognises the lordship of conscience, though ho argues 
that it ought to have none over liini. The supernatural 
world can alone convince him of his guilt-, and ho lights 
against the conviction. It is only i!» the half-conscic»ns 
state, between sleep and Avaking when one is scarcely 
one’s self, that Richard gives way to conscience and to 
fear, and in that state speaks that Avonderful soliloquy, 
which—if Ave take it. as the confused utterances of a man 
who is half aslecj) and half aAvake, half in the supcyiatural 
terror of his dreams and half in his reaction from them, 
half himself, half not himself—is an amazing piece of 
subtle analysis, only not, succeeding altogether because 
it was more ditlicult to shape in Avords than mortal man 
could manage. None hut Shakc'^poaro Avould oven have 
tried to put it int») form. 

K.Ricn. Give me iimither Ihitm- ' timl up my Aiimmls • 

HaA’^p mercy, tb-su' i^oft ' I did Imt dreniu. 

O roAvaril conwjeuce, hnw dust. Hum atlhet me 
The liyhts burn Idue. II is now tle.id midin^^lil 
(Vdd fearful drojw stand on my ticmbliu” tiL“«b 
Wliat! do I fear mvsell '( tlieie's none eke liv 
Richard loves Ru-hard ; that i--, 1 am I 
Is there a uiurdeier heie I No. Ye.s ; I am . 

Then fly • Avh.it* from myself y (hi-at leason why 
Lest 1 revenj'c What' myself uixm myself f 
Alack I T love my-elf. Wluwfore 'f foi any {rood 
Tluit I my self have tluiie unto myself? 

0 ! no . ahus ' I r.ither lute myself 
For hateful deeds committed hy myself. 

] am a villain : Yet I lie ; I am not. 

Fool, of thyself speak well • fool, do not flatter. 
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M\ (‘(inscioiKT li<ifh it tboiisand several tongues 
Anil loTigiK* brings in a several tale, 

Arid I'very t.ili* f<>nil*'nins me for a villain. 
Pnjiiii, i*«'i’iiiry, in the bigh’ni degree 
^l^lll^|■l, slcrii iiiiinler, in the dir’st degree ; 

All "t mmmI 'in-', .ill Us’d in each degiee 
llii*>iiu to tile 11,11, eiymg all, ‘(luilty * guilty ' 

I ''li.ill ^ll*■«]•!lir. There is no erc.itnre loves me; 
Ainl if I die, n<i vnil ivill pity me . 

Niiv, wliiTelnre .'Imnld they, since that 1 myself 
l■'ulll 111 m\silf no |iiiy to myself^ 

Mi'tliiiimln the snnU of all that 1 had mniilerd 
(’juiie to my tent' .and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeaiuc- on the head of Itichard. 


On this Ratcliff breaks in and, for a minute or two, the 
dream, lingering as dreams linger, still holds Richard in 
its grip. Then, fully awake, he shakes it off— 

r»y the apostle Paul, shiidows to-night 

H.ive struck iimre terror io the soul of Richard 

Than ean the substnnee of ten thousand soldiers, 

‘ Armed in proof, and led by .shallow Kichniond. 

The momentary weakness of fear, the momentary belief in 
conscience, which, with all that guilt behind, might make 
him die ignobly, pass away. He scorns his dreams, he 
mocks at conscience. 

CJo, gentlemen; every man to his charge : 

Lcl not our babbling dreams ati'i ight our souls ; 

(Vm.seience is but .i word that cowards use, 

Revis’d .at first to keeji the strong in awe : 

Our strong arms be our con.science, swords our law. 

March on, join bravely, lei us to’t pdl mell; 

If not to heaven, then liand in hand to hull. 

And his speech to his army is a masterpiece of bold 
mockery of the foe, anrl of appeal to the pride of England; 
the words of a fighting partisan, of a king at bay. As-' 
we read it, we should sit in his soul, below the words. I', 
wonder if Shakespeare meant the overstrain I seem 
detect in it to express the hungry despair which so lately.'*' 
had clutched his heart, and which he strove by passionat^J: 
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words to beat under. He bluffs himself. It is impossible 
not to sympathise with his self-conquest and courage; 
and Shakespeare meant us to do so. Since justice is 
done, pity may steal in; and circumstance has made 
Richard its victim, as well as his own will. Ho goes tv 
battle with a joyful courage, as to a banquet. Macbeth’s 
courage was intermingled with the despondencies of crime 
and of loss of honour, for he had loved and sorrowed, and 
of old had resisted evil Richard’s courage has no tender¬ 
ness, no sense of violated honour to trouble it, for ho has 
never loved. It has no despondency, no philosophising 
on life and death, when the crisis comes There Is a 
physical rapture in it. 

A thoihsand hearts arr {^reat within niy hosmn 
Advanct* <»ur standards ! sot oiir foes* 

Our anaent word of t‘i»uragc, fair Saint Ot'orgr, 

Inspire us with tho splt'en of tiery driigoiis ' 

Upon them • Victory sits njion onr helms. 

But there is no victory for him— 

The day is onrs, the bloody dog is dead. 

Yet, ho perishes like a king, slaying five Richmonds in 
the throat of death. His death would he the death of 
despair, wore he not greater than despair itself. The 
drama closes with that speccli of Richmond’s, in which 
the wrong, the fraternal slaughter, tho misery of the 
Civil Wars are dwelt on, resumed, and absolved in the 
reconciliation of the white rose and the red, in the union 
of Richmond and Elizabeth— 

Smile, heaven, ujion this fair conjunction, 

That long h.ith frown’d upon their enmity • 

Justice has done her work; and she retires, well pleased. 

‘z In this play there is the same conception of an over- 
‘ruling Justice as we have found in Romfv mid JuliH. 
Punishment, not arbitrary, but the direct consequence 
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of crime against liiiiniinity. fills on all those who have 
caiiseci the Ci\il Wjirs. Tins is clotirU an artistic con- 
ce])tion. am] has its parallels in tho (Jreek <lrama, as for 
cx.iniplc in the 'Jluht'^. 

As ji iliMinalic. .snhj(^l•,l., lin-lmi',! Ifl. diil not afibrd 
sullieii'iii opportinnly for tho reprOhoni.M iiai of the mani¬ 
fold varieties of human life whieli now hegan to allure 
Sh!iki)s])earc. Jt was cinilinod within a limited set of 
po»})lo—kings, «pi(*cns, (he nolilcsso a?i<l their dependants 
- - within their '.eltish (piarreK .and amhiti'ais. And what 
a sot the}- are! Atnl the women, if wo e\chi<le the Duchess 
of Vork are ne.irly tis had ;i'. the men. Nor, with tho 
exception of Richard and iMargaret, is any one of them 
seriously intelligent or interesting Shakespeare must 
h.ave been tired of tho odiousness of it all, tired even of 
his conception of Justice working out her law on states; 
anxious^ to live among a brighter and more varied class of 
characters, and freely to develop them. 

Moreover ho was, 1 think, weary of tho limit.xtions laid 
upon him ])y the close following of history. Of this last 
weariness he got rid, as I have said, in llrnry IV. by 
entering into the life of the people * 1 am not sure 

that lie did not begin to break loose from l)oth these 
limits by tho writing of Richard If., where, while follow¬ 
ing the main lines of h^stor 3 ^ he develops out of his own 
imagination, and apart, from history, the character of 
Ricliard after his return from Ireland. TIjo Richard of 
tho castle scenes and of the rest of t.hc drama is not the 
Richard of history. Ho is Shakespeare’s own, as complex' 
in character as Richard m. is simple. It is this out- 

^ Wo iniy tr,ice tills (ln.sire t o represoni the people even in Richard Ilf* } 
The little sketch of the Scrivener, Act in. Sc. vi., is done by a master*-!! 
hand. We see and fei*l the man. The three citi 7 ,eiis who meet axtdl' 
discuss the political situation in the second act belong to the honest,., 
god-fearing, steadfast, (‘otnmuniilaoe burghers of London. Their talk is ' 
represent itive, yet each of them is t^uite distinct in chorautcr. 
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break of Shakespeare's into pure imciilinn \»hi(li suius 
to suggest that Rickard i/. was ■written aller llnkard III. 
Bichard ii. has no auihition to ho greater than he is He 
desires to be let alone to enjoy himself. Eichard iii is 
ambition incarnate. The one has onl} one tlosiro. the 
other has a hundred, and the hundred desires make his 
character as complex as the other is siin})le The one is 
devoid of love, and thorefurc flovoid of imagination. The 
other has tenderness, pit}", sweetness, and thonght lulness, 
when he has gone through .sf)rrow", and hocanso ho h>vcs 
and desires to lf)vc, ho is capable «)r imagination Sh.dto- 
speare makes him more than capable of it. Ho gives it 
to him after his fall, aii<l m his hands he becomes the 
shaper of pootr}'. 

Then, again, the character of llieh.ml ii. grows into 
nobility, at every change ho gains, lie is noblest hetoro 
death; but the character ot llichard ui. loses po\v^*r day by 
day, loses even intellectual power, aiid ho ends as only a 
royal bravo. There is also far more characterisation and 
invention in lllvkard II. than in Richard ///., and 1 think 
this suggests at least that the former was w'ritten alter llio 
latter. Moreover, the characters who are ot \itul iiitere.st 
are much more numerous in R/thard II., more vivid, 
more distinct, more complex. The Queen in Richard lI. 
is only touched, yet she is alive and distinct, and so is the 
Duchess of CUouecstcr. Anne and the Duchess oi York 
ill liiahard III. arc net clearly, though they arc 
elaborately, drawn. In Richard II. Gaunt is extremely 
interesting; Old Y’ork and Dolingbroke, oxen Mttwbra}, 
are all clearly individualised, but Ihickinghani, Kivers, 
.Hastings, and Grey in Richard III. arc not.. Iho only 
creature, save Margaret and llichanl, who is specialisofl 
into a greater vitality than the others in Richard III. is 
Clarence in the Tow'cr belore his death. 

The play itself is unequal, strangely unequal. Its con- 
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duct wavers from oxcoUenco to mediocrity. The over- 
Icngtii of such scenes as that before the coronation, and 
that hctwcoii Iticliard and Elizabeth, wearies an audience, 
and the lirsi. f)f these is not redeemed by brilliancy of 
thought or (Iramatic play. Shakespeare had not yet 
IcariU'd coiiccutrjuiou or moderation. There is none of hist 
plays ill wliirh one more regrets the Creek measure, and 
Ukj (rreek power lo say cnfmgh and no more. 

Its tiller jioelry is of loss impressiveness because it is 
the poetry (»f cursing—a mjitt,pr somewhat naturally apart 
from beauty. And the cursing is too long to be intense, 
to have that closely knitted passion which lifts the curse 
into the world of art. Margaret rarely reaches that: Lear 
roaches it in a few sentences. Only one passage in the 
whole play rises into a splendour of poetry, so piteous and 
so beautiful that it will live for over. It is the dream of 
Clarence. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

This play is made up of two separate stories woven to¬ 
gether by the dramatist, and with his linost st.nge-skill, 
intelligence, and passion. Roth of them eaitie down 
from ancient times. These are the story of the cruel 
Jew and his debtor, and the story of the heiress, her 
suitors, and the caskets They seem to have had a kind 
of chemical affinity for one another, lor it is said that 
they were c<jmbincd in a lost ])lay called Thv Jew, acted 
before 1579. The stor}' of Antonio, Rassauio, i]^ii Jew, 
and the Lady of Belmont who rescues the debtor, Shake¬ 
speare found fully developed in Scr Giovanni Fiorontino’s 
collection of Italian tales {II ricorum ), and followed its 
plot closely ; adding to it, the casket, talc, which, in the 
midst of serious elements bordering on the tragic, intro¬ 
duces others of lightness, grace, charm, and love. Yet, 
in the lightness is a weighty strain of thought, made 
partly by the deep and steadfast qualities of Portia’s 
womanhood, and partly by the greatness of the love 
between her and Rassanio. 

To enliven the drama with gaiety, three additions are 
made—first, the elopement and the characters of Lorenzo 
and Jessica; secondly, tlie story of the rings which winds 
up the play; and, thirdly, the humour of Lanncelot Gohbo. 
These are so skilfully intertwined with the two main 
stories that they enhance their interest, seem to have been 
always part of them, luul play in and out of them like gay 
;',aiul happy children among grown-up folk. 
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AVliat with tlicso two stories combine<l, with two episodes 
added, and with a humorous oloment, one might esipect 
sonic iiiilure in their aTiiulgamation hy the dramatist; hut 
it is not so. Tlio plotting of the play is admirable; its 
stage-managcmonl a triumph; and the characters so 
relievo, exifne. develop, act and react on Ciich other, that 
there is noi, one liitdi one jar, in the play from end 
to end. it is a masterpiece in its own diflicult kind oif 
drama, and it has alwa\s kept llic stage, 

Tlie M> rrjninl nf i.s an early play, probably 

written in Io!MI, lufbro the tragedy of life had laid its 
hea\y liand on the mind and heart of Shakes]learo. Tet, 
earl\ as it is it is as mature in form, stage-craft, and 
execution as it is in thought The art-development of 
Shakespeare’s im.iginat ion was as quick in its movement 
as liis iniel!is-t and that .seems about as (|uiek a thing as 
this w«^)rid has o\er knovv'ii. In a groat artistic genius 
all the capacities have e(pial itower aiwl penetration; 
and the formative power, as hero, docs not fall below 
the conceiving power. And Isjth are as various and 
distinctive in tlic making of tho lesser, as they are in the 
making of the great,or, oharacters in the play. Lorenzo, 
Norissa, llas.sanio, Jessica are as clearly pre.sented as 
Shylock and Portia and Antonic>, and as self-harmonised. 

In it.s combination oJ‘ tho serious and the gay the 
drama is fully romantic It is also romantic in its ming¬ 
ling of tho two stories, in its being a delightful piece of 
story-telling, and in tho froshnoss and frankness of its two 
love-stories of J*ortia and llassanio, of Lorenzo and Jessica. 
But it is not romantic in its conciseness, nor is the 
story of the heiress, the suitors, and the caskets in itself 
romantic. It is rather an fJd folk-tale wLich has been, 
variously wrought in various nations. But it is mad^ 
romantic by the passionate love bctw’een Portia and Bas- 
sanio, and by the bold adventure Bassanio, when he is. s^j 
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poor, makes, for love’s sake, to win his wife. Men may 
accuse him, lie feels, of desiring the money of the heiress, 
but he does not care; ho knows he desires her, and 
her alone. TVIoroover, Antonio’s lavish friendship, will¬ 
ing to sacrifice not only wealth hut life for llassanio’s 
love, is another motive common in the great stories of 
romance. And whciiovcr, in nioderii fiction or drama, 
such a friendshi]) lives between a grave man, bordering on 
old age, ami a young, gay, attectionatc, wild fellow, cap¬ 
able of bettor things, and nice in lumour, it is as instinct 
with the spirit of romance as the M< rrhani of Vrnirc is. 

Shakespeare has not yet ])assed out of his romantic, 
though he has begun his ])atriot.ic and historical, period. 
The romantic still overlajis the patriotic. The time 
came when he left it behind him, and entered the tragic 
darkness of maiikiml Something of that tragedy is 
already here. The romance of the play is less ]^roniinont 
than the tragedy of life. The tragedy jiasscs into hap])i- 
noss for all hut Shylock, hut the tragic also moves througli 
our horror at the ha I red and vcngeanc.o of Shylock , 
through our pity for his nation’s fate, and for his own over¬ 
whelming ruin; as well as through our jfit.y for Antonio’s 
loss and pain. Lint the eleijuuit of romance steals into 
the tragic matter when a woman is made the dissolver 
of all the trouble, when Portia cuts the knot of Shvlock’s 
cruelty; and in still lighter fashion, when, in order to 
prove that she was the lawyer, she invents the episode 
of the rings, the gaiety of which relievos the seriousness 
of the judgment scene. 

Along with the romantic eleuionts in the play, tdicro 
are, as in Romeo omd Jallci and in NhUnmmf r Nighfn 
Drear/i, elements which belong to the Itenaissaiicc, now 
fully afloat in England. The drama is laid in Italy, 
whence the New Learning came, to which all the culti- 
' vated class of young men who could aftbrd it went to bo 

I 
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filled with the spirit of the classic life; where they found 
education in art and scholarship, in law, in literary form, 
in stories and story-telling, in the finest poetry and in 
the knowledge of life. There too they drank deep of the 
spirit which tilled them with an unappeasable desire to 
attempt every kind of art, of knowledge, of adventure; to 
realise every kind of life—a spirit which ran through the 
whole of the Renaissance of that time, like blood through 
the veins of a man. 

I’liose who were by nature g<iod brought back good 
from Italy, those who were weak or wicked came back 
either exhausted or live times as wicked as before. This 
play ir. lull of Renaissance charact.ers. Salanio, Salarino, 
Gratiano are the full-blooded young men of the time. 
They feast and drink and sing, invent pngc.ants, imd fill 
the streets Avith jovial riot. They arc j)lea.sant attendants 
of Antonio, the rich merchant, of Bassanio, the fine gentle¬ 
man of tlio period. Lorenzo is the gentler type, the half¬ 
scholar, the half-poet, Avho loves the classic tales and 
philosophy, and who lives on a higher level of character 
than the rest of the young men. Also, -Jessica has heard 
the Greek and Latin stories ; and her charming talk with 
Lorenzo about, the night and stars and music reveals the 
widespread culture of the lime. Even Launcelot talks 
of ‘the Fates and Destinies and such odd sayings, the 
Sisters Three, and such branches of learning.’ 

Moreover, that Shakespeare shared in the trend of the 
Renaissance to philosophic disquisition, thickly sown with 
classical allusions, such as formed the amusement of the 
Academies in Florence and elsewhere, is proved by this 
play. The Prince of Morocco, and he of Aragon, indulge 
in such disquisitions over the caskets Bassanio does the 
same, though his philosophising is saturated Avith his eager 
love. The whole scene might be a pleasant exercise of 
the wits in the Rucellai Gardens in Florence playing with.. 
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different views of life. Portia is always a piece of a philo¬ 
sopher, full of gracious moralities, of wise thoughts of life 
and love and service; and her speech to Nerissa, or that 
to herself while Bassaiiio is choosing the casket, with its 
classic imagery and its passionate wisdom, is instinct with 
the finest elements of the Konaissancc. Of the same kiivl 
is the talk of Lorenzo about music, in which all the stars 
are quiring to the young-eyed cherubim, in harmonics 
that our muddy vesture of decay prevents our spirit 
hearing; where love of music is tlic test of goodness in 
men, of gentleness in beasts. Pure Renaissance that! 
pure Florentine ’ 

And now we may thittk of the misc-oi-scfmr, and of 
the clearness with which Shakespeare has realised the 
life of Venice and of the mainland. Wo sec nothing 
of the beauty of the sea-city. Shakespeare had never 
seen it. But we got the atmosphere of its world¬ 
wide trade, of Venice as the Lady of the soa.s Antouio 
is the merchant j)rinco, loved of all who knew him, 
save of those whose usury he hiiulers. Ho neither lends 
nor borrows for advantage, but lives on the level of 
the ancient Roman honour. Such were the great lords 
of Venetian commerce in the. noble days. All his ven¬ 
tures arc at sea and all are largo: ‘his argosies, with 
portly sails, do overjieer the petty traiiickers.’ Nortli, 
south, oast, and west the Venice incrchaiiLs drove their 
barks. Antonio has ships whicli do business with Mexico, 
England, the West Indies, India, Barbury, Tripolis, and 
Lisbon. So wide, Shakespeare felt, was the outgoing trade 
of Venice; and no loss wide did he make the inflowing 
of nations into her port. The suitors of Portia arrive 
from all parts of the world—from Franee, England, Saxony, 
Morocco, 

From the four comers of the worltl they roniv. 

This overshadowing commerce is then the point on which 
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Shakespeare seizes, in an England now bidding for the 
commerce of the seas; that is, he seeks, in order to give 
weight to his imaginative work, for historical reality. Then, 
he pictures the internal life of the city—the merchants 
congregated in the exchange and mart of Venice on the 
island of Rialto. Wo see the crowds, we hear the chaffer, 
and among the rest watch Sliylock and Tubal creeping 
by, the usurers, the hated Jews of the time. Then, too, 
in tho talk of Salanio, Salarino, and Gratiano, the gossip 
of the exchange is brought to our cars. 

Another piece of historical reality is the way in which 
the unswerving constancy of Venetian law is dwelt on. 
Tho royal merchant must bend t.o the law, oven when his 
adversary is a cruel Jew, whom every Christian abhors. 
The Duke himself cannot wrest the law to do a. great right. 
Shylock rests on tho law, on tho sanctity in tho law’s eyes 
of hi{^ bond. The court is strict; 

There is no power in Veniee 
(Jun alter a deeroe estahlished . 

'Twill he recorded .is* ii preceilcnt, 

And many an error hy the .sanie example 
Will rush into the sf.ate It e.imiot he. 

Moreover, it is by process ol‘ rigid law that Shylock is 
disappointed of his revenge, and punished. All this is 
fully characterist ic of Venice when .she was great. Shake¬ 
speare knew it from the many English who in times 
])ast had done business with the merchants and state of 
Venice, he grasped it and used it to give vitality to his 
play. 

One other piece of reality remains. At that time 
and afterwards, and even now in sad decay, there were 
on the mainland stately country-houses whore the rich 
Venetians lived They had noble gardens, and were 
adorned with art. Music, dancing, the joy of life, went 
to and fro among their rooms, and a crowd of followers 
filled them. Belmont is a good picture of one of thein. 
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We see the large reception-rooms, the host of retainers; 
we hear the trumpel-s that herald the Princes, we are 
told of the groat park and the gates And the only 
description of natural ]>eaiity which wc iind in this play 
is of the night-sccnc in the gardens, w’hen the moonlight 
sleeps on the bank, and in the soft stillness the musicians 
wake Diana with a hymn This too is strict reality, 3 ^et 
it is roinaiico—romance, instiiiot with love, and set over 
in the drama against tlie rigid law .and eager commerccj of 
the city of Venice. 

I have said that it was dilliciill, to bring together two 
stories of so dillercnt a spirit, as those of tlio Jew and 
Antonio on one siile, of the caskets anil Portia on the 
other. But once it was done, and with such superb skill, 
their interlocking adds a great i-harm of change and 
variety to the play. We are transferred, hut not too 
often, from the heated atmosphere of a great town*to the 
quiet of the country, from trade, usury', and specula¬ 
tion to the affairs of love; from the sadness of Antonio 
and the hatred of Shylock to the gaiety of Portia, to the 
mingled mercy and justice of her noble nature; from the 
solemnity of the judgineut-h.all, where life and death are 
at strife, to the stillness of the starry night, Jind hivers 
in the garden for whom life is opening all its brightness. 
To and fro, in this fashion, like the earth’s sjJiore, like 
life itself, we pass from sunshiuo 1,o shadow, and from 
shade to sun. Love and hatred, cruelty .and inci cy, sorrow 
and joy, worth and villainy, ago and youth, stern justice 
and soul-subduing pity, meanness .and magnanimity, 
interchange their action and their })assion in this pLiy. 
Every character is .alive from head to heel with intellect, 
emotion, and imagination The ideal voice of poetry 
speaks always, but at the base of the idealising lies fact. 
•Truth to the realities of life is the foundation on which 

I 
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The play o 2 >ons with tho sadness of Antonio, striking 
the keynote of tho tragic i?) the tale It is perhaps the 
sadness of prosontiiuent; presentiiiicnt of which Shake¬ 
speare was so fond ; which he so t)ften, with his tendency 
to inysticisni, introduced into his plays. Antonio does 
not know why ho is so sad. He is yet to learn the reason. 
It is the shadow of the future moving towards him; and 
Shakespeare wakens thus the curit>Bity and interest of his 
audience It is not anxiety for his inevchandise that 
makes Antonio sad. He denies that iin]mtation. It is 
not tho sadness of love. ‘ Fie, fio,’ the digiiiticd gentleman 
answers to that accusation. The sorrows and joys ol love 
are both hcliind him 

The causeless sadness wearies him, Antonio says. And 
it may he that. Shakespeare wished to sketch in him the 
merchant, who, engaged for many years in large affairs 
of trardo. teels weariness of this life steal upon him. 
It is not, then, the sadness which is the cause of his 
weariness; it is the weariness which makes the sadness. 
Antonio is tired of tlie world, and these words are full 
of that obscure disease— 

I hold ilie ■WDihl Imt the 'world, Orjitiimo ; 

A stiijre •when* every iiiiiii iiiu.st jdiiy a pirt, 

And mine a s.i<l one 

His cry is still stronger in the judgment,-hall, but with 
more reason. The very pleadings of the court for mercy 
to liiiu weary his impatience with life. Let me have done 
with living ; 

Most heartily I do beseeeli the eonrt 
To yive the judj'iiient. 

J <1111 it tiiiuted wether of the ilouk, 
i\IeetL‘,st for deiitli . tlie "W'dikest kind of fruit 
I>ro]is eathesi to the jyround ; and so let me : 

You utimot. better he employ’d, Bussiiuio, 

Than to live still, and WTite mine epitaph. 

Nor is his farewell to Bassaiiio less charged with 
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apathy of life. With this grey, melancholy middle-age is 

contrasted Gratiano, his dependent, but his friend, the 

embodiment of riotous youth, overflowing with life liko 

a sapling in spring. Ho is too wild even for Bassanip, 

who begs him to tame his spirits befc»ro he goes to 

Belmont. Nay, answers Gratiano, ‘but 1 bar to-night: 

you shall not gauge nio by what we tlo to-night.’ He 

cannot hold his tongue in the judgment-hall, and his 

outbreaks are in detestable taste Tie speaks ‘an infinite 

deal of nothing, more than aiiy man in Venieo’ Neris'ja 

will tone him down a little, when ho marries her. They 

are well matched. She also lias a tongue of her own. 

But in spite of this gallop of .speech over infinite nothings, 

Gratiano, in defence of himself, ha.s plenty of good sense. 

Not one of the folk in this play is without the active 

intelligence of the New Learning. His view of the 

transiency of love is set forth admirably and good 

poetry (Act ir. Sc. vi). Uis answer to Antonio's cry that 

his part on llie world’s si,age is a sad one is full of that 

wisdom of vouth which is so much wiser than the wisdom 
«/ 

of a wearied age— 

Let me pl.iy the fool • 

With mirth ami laughter let olJ wrinkles come, 

Ami let my liver ratliei heat with wme 
Than my heart cool vMth mortityinfj {groans. 

Why shmihl a m.ia, whose l»]oo(l i.s warm within. 

Sit like 1 ns };ranil.sire i ut in jiLikister'^ 

Sleep when he A\ake.s, and creep into the jaundice 
By boin>; peei i.sli 'f I tell thee wh.il, Antoj-io— 

I love thee, .iml it is my love tli.it sjieaks— 

There aic a ,soit of men wliosp visatres 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 

And do d wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an o])inioi] 

Of wi-sdom, gravity, profound «onceit 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion 

This is the brimming note of idle ^outb. It jars the 
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graver man, bnl men have no i-ight to become as weary 
as Antonio. He owed this good manners to the world, to 
meet his troubles Imghtly. Yet ho was a lover of men 
and was loved ]»y tlicin. Therefore, ho had great consola¬ 
tion, and shouM liave made more of it. He had magna¬ 
nimity, that rare possession. With it went a splendid 
generosity. He gave, oven to the danger of his life. 
Wealth had not degrade<l bis character He lent his money 
without interest, and when he Ixirrowcd, 'twas ‘not for 
his own advantage.’ He kept liis state, was lavish in it, 
yet without ostent. His Hatlcrers and dependants speak 
freely to him Ncitlier Salanio nor Salarino can be called 
his parasites. Ho enj<iys the enjoyment of others, though 
he IS sad, and his love for Bjissanio passes the love of 
womar. He is almost pleased to die for him— 

^S,ly hf>w I lovM you, spejik me fair in death ; 

And, wlien the tale is told, hid her he judge 
Wliother IJa'^saiiio had not onoc a love 
Ike[K;nt not you thtit you shall lo.se your friend, 

Ami he repent.■? not that he pays jour debt; 

For it the Jew do cut hut deej) enough, 

I’ll pay it presently with all my heart. 

The friendship of such a man lifts Btissanio to a higher 
level in our eyes Only at one point does Antonio jar 
upon ns—in his int.olenmce of Shylock, which is carried 
beyond our sense of decency. He spits on him and spurns 
him, calls him dog, misbeliever, ciit-throat, cur. But this 
is of the time at which ho lived. Tt was the common 
usage; and Antonio was not beyond his ago. Moreover, 
a great part of it Shylock deserved. 

Opposite Antonio, at ail points contrasted with him;,' 
Shylock is set. Mean, mercenary, ungenerous, ignoble 
in thought and deed, consumed with evil passions-rhe'.: 
is the darkness to Antonio’s light. They clash: in they} 
struggle Antonio i.s, day by day, pressed down into.fe 
misery; but when Shylock’s evil is at the point of 
triumph, it is utterly overthrown. And there is thev^ 
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centre of the play. There the ancient contention of dark¬ 
ness and light, of summer and winter, of good and evil, 
the root of a million million shapes of art, is presented in 
• another shape before us. 

Shylock is not only Shylock: ho is tlio personification, 
in Shakespeare’s intention, of the evil side of the Jewish 
nation. And, in Shakespeare’s mind, the evil side was 
rooted in love of money. It was in the carelessness .and 
contempt of gain for gain’s sake that Antonii* found the 
greatness of his ch.araeter. It was in the sordid care for 
money that Shylock lost his .soul Out of tliis tilthy 
desire were born, hatred, malice, cruelf.y, revenge, and 
envy—envy of Antonio’s greatness of mind, hatred of his 
generosity, revenge on him for his scorn of usury. At 
last, as greater serpents devour the less, these dreadful 
passions in him devour even the love of money. The 
offer of thrice his money does not tempt Shylo^c away 
from his revenge. The baser passion is despised in tlie 
kingdom of evil by the aristocrats of that kingdom, 
hatred and vengeance. It is only when Shylock knows 
that he cannot gratify them, that his love oi‘ money 
returns, and he leaves the court more ignoble than he 
was when he was feeding fat. his grudge against Antonio. 

Shakespeare goes to the heart of Shylock in his first, 
meeting with Antonio. 

Snr, What news on the Rialto who is lie coim.s hen* t 

Bass. This is Sitinior Antonio 

Shy. fcwiVe] How like a f.iwniiig piililiean hi* looks ' 

I hate him for he is a (Uiriatian ; 

But more for that in low siiji|)lieity 
He lends out money f^ratis, and hrinijs down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once ujioii the hip, 

I will feed f.iL the ancient grndt>e J bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do conffre^fate. 

On mo, my barpaina, and my well-won thrill. 

Which lie calls interest, (hirsed be iny lube, 

If I forgive him ’ 
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This hate and malice double and treble: these passions 
are always their own fuel. Moreover, they gather fuel 
from cv«iry circumstance, as love gathers love. The great 
passions scoop all the world into themselves. 

As on the Rialto, so in his homo his soul is in his 
moneybags. His daughter cannot bear living with him. 
His servant thinks himself famished and runs away, like 
his daught.er. He hates the feast he is bid to, but goes 
to feed on the prodigal Christian. He detests masques, 
pageants, music and joy. Yet. ho is sensitive enough to 
have presentiments, like Antonio. The spirit in a man is 
deeper than bis character, and feels, in another dimension, 
by a Consciousness beyond our tabernacle, what is coming. 
Such a spirit, tliouglit Shakespeare, is even in the evil 
man. ‘ There is some ill,’ cries Shylock, ‘ a-brewing 
towards my rest.’ 

^ JJy .taciill’s stiiir I Hwear 

I have no niiml of feasting forth to-nii'ht; 

Then fresh circumstance—Jessica’s flight with Lorenzo 
—doubles bis rage. It is increased by her becoming 
a Obristian, and still more by the loss of his money 
and jewels. This maddens his evil passions into fury. 
When serpents are hatching, the sand grows hot around 
them, hurries their growth, shuiqjeiis their poison. 

>3AL. T never heanl a passion so oonfus’d, 

So Rtraiioc, oiitr.igeous, .tinl ho varuhle, 

As the dog tJt'W did utter lu the .streets 
‘ My daughti'i * 0 niy ducats' 0 luy daughter’ 

Fled with .1 C^liri.stiaii ' 0 iiiy (^hristuin ducats ' 

Justice ' the law ' my dui-ats, and my daughter ! 

And jewels ’ two stones, two rich and precious atones, 
Stol’n by niv duui<hter ' Ju.‘<t]ce ’ find the girl! ^ 

She hath the stonoK upon her, and the ducats.’ ’’ 

• f 

But Shtikespeare is not content to picture his rage by^ 
another man's jnoutb. Ho brings it, with Shylock him*; 
seif, upon the scene; and few things more wonderful have 
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ever been briefly written of many broken, vt',ried passions, 
confused by their own fury, and storming through a man’s 
soul, than the interview of Tubal and Sliylock. 

All this inforual tiro scothos in him, till at last Antoipo 
is in his hands; and it motives, sufliniontly to satisfy 
what is just in art, the inexorable thirst of his revenge in 
the scene in the court. Without this preparation, his 
height of malice and fury would seem immoderate— 

So cjn I irive no rwison, nor 1 will in»t, 

Moiv tlian <1 lodoM Imte Mml a rortain hrilliiui' 

I 1>t‘ar Antonio, tli.il I lolli.w tliu'i 
A losini; '■int iiniiinst him Aro \mi .mswiTod ^ 

Basr I>o all men kill llio thiuos tliej <lo not. love'/ 

Shi’. Hales any niau the tliiiij^ lie woiihl not kill''' 

Bass B*eiy otfeme is not a li.ile at tiist 

Slir, What ’ wonktst thou liave a seipeiit. slino thee twiee 

These are terrible sentences, ami they are imityhcd by 
those that follow, till ho leaps forward with the knife to 
the breast of Antonio: ‘ Most learned judge! A sen¬ 
tence ! come, prepare! ’ Then, ut the very lioight of his 
passion, on the very finest edge of his revenge, ho is 
defrauded of his desire. liafHcd by liis own jiassions, 
hurled from his dark heaven to his doopcsl hell, ho 
passes from the court in a dreadful loneliness, so baited 
by his foes that wo feel half inclined to take his part. 
To take his goods was just, and half of tlujui goes to bis 
daughter. To make him a Christian on pain of death 
was unjust, and unfair tt> Christianit}’. 

It is like Shakespeare to gather some vague pity round 
him at the last.. Moreover, we are jwepared beforehand 
.even for that. Shylock is made bad by the degradat ion 
of the world, the love of money. But he is made more 
than bad by untoward circumstance. One man, who 
has no care for money but flings it away, .stands in his 
path, and loathes him as a Jew. His daughter robs 
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him, flies from him with a spendthrift Christian, and 
becomes a Christian. There is some excuse for his over¬ 
topping hatred In an odd recess of our nature, it is 
possible to give it a faint sympathy. Then, he is once, 
at least, not thinking of himself, but of his nation 
and his religion. He is not only Sliylock, he is a Jew. 
He hates Antonio, for ho is a Christian. The sorrows 
of his race, the injustice done his people for ages are in 
his heart, and he adds them to his personal hatred. 
Moreover, even in his rage, he lia.s his f-endor memories 
of the past Perhajjs only Shakespeare would then, midst 
of Shylock’s sordid soul, bid arise the vision of Leah, the 
sweetheart of his youth: ‘Thou lorturcst me. Tubal; it 
was my turquoise. 1 had it of Leah when T was a 
baclielor: I w'ould not have given it for a Avikleriiess of 
monkeys.’ 

We p^ty him then in his torment, but Shakespeare 
makes a bolder claim on our pity. Shylock appeals to 
humanity itself against the vast injustice meted out to 
his race. 'W^e are Jews, but wo are men. I will avenge 
my nation and myself 

Salah Why, ] am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take his flesh : 
what'«? tliai f*i>otl for ’ 

Stit. To bait fl.sh witLil. if it wJl feed nothinit will 
feed luy reveii'^e. He liatli disj;raeed rue, an»l hinfloied me half a 
million, l.umhed at my losses, nioeked at my •rains, seonied my nation, 
thwarlfd my luruains, cooled my filends, heated mine enemies ; and 
what's his reason? f am a Jew. ll.ith not, a. Jew eyes 2 hath not 
a Jew hands, orj^dns, ilimensions, senses, iiireetions, |)as.sioii.s ? fed with 
the same food, Imrt with the same ■weajioiis, sulijeet to tlie same diseases, 
healed by the same means, wariiiel ami cooled by the .‘.aiiie \\inter and 
Slimmer, as a l^hristiaii is 2 If you jiriek us, do we not bleed? if you 
tickle us, do we not iaiitfli V if von ])oison ns, do we not die ? and, if 
you wrong us, shall wi* not revenge > If we are like yini iu the rest, 
we will resemlile you in that. It a Jew wrong a (Jiri.stiiin, wrhat is his 
huTuility? Revenge. If a (’liristiau wrong a Jew, what .should his 
suft'erance bo by Ohiistiiiu exain]»le 'i Why, revenge. The villainy you 
teueh me I will eAPeiite, and it shall go hard but I will better the . 
instnictiuu. 
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This is his challenge to humanity, and fierce as it is, 
it stirs our pity and our sense of justice. 

In the midst of this whirlpool of rage and sorrow, 
Shakespeare, with his dramatic habit of relieving and 
enlivening his audience, introduces Launcclot Goblio, 
the peasant-servant, the humourist of the piece. His 
father, a poor peasant of the mainland, brings a basket of 
doves as a suitable present to Shy lock. Launcclot, now 
of the town, is far beyond that naivete. The city has 
given him wit and individuality. lie i.s able to imagine 
two persons in himself, t he fiend and his conscience, and 
to conceive of himself as a third who judges between the 
other two. Jessica finds him a merry devil, and he is 
as self-contented as Antolycus, hut no rogue. The 
humorous strife he pictures in himself between his 
conscience and the fiend, his jaunty play with his sand- 
blind father, arc a hap]>y change, for the nannent, from 
the furious hatred of Shylock and the heavy fates hang¬ 
ing over Anttmio. Yet Shakes]learc, always careful for 
the knitting of his play into unity, links Lanncelot to the 
Jew, to Lorcnz<» and to Jessica ; and then, having bound 
him up with the Jew stoiy, now binds him up with 
the casket story He sends him to Belmont as one of 
Bassanio’s servants. 

At Belmont we meet Bortia, the queen of the ]>lay, the 
Muse of Wisdom and of Love. Her wistlom, we under¬ 
stand, is partly hereditary: it is the wisdom of her father’s 
goodness. 'JJic fantastic lottery he devised, in the Tliree 
Caskets, for his daughter’s m.arriage, is felt, oven by 
Norissa, to bo wise. The right casket, she tliinks, will 
never be chosen rightly, but by one who shall rightly 
love, who ‘ shall give, and hazard, all ho hatli ’—a keen 
definition of the true lover, and Bassaiiio, the true lover, 
, imderstands it. But Portia’s wisdom is, above all, the 
wisdom of fine womanhood. Underneath her distinct 
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type, and unaffected by her wealth and rank, the 
instincts natural to pure womanhood direct her speech 
and action She is as natural as Eve in Paradise. And 
it is by these instincts, that, in moments of crisis, she acts 
with a noble proriiptiturlo. When she hears Antonio’s 
letter telling- of his cruel fate, touched with sorrow she 
breaks out with her native impulsiveness; 

0 ilcsiiitlcli :ill })usint*ss, .md 1)0 {fMno. 

Her passionate pity Ibrgets her marriage. 

When Rassanio is gone, when all the rest are con¬ 
fused, she sees in a nioinont the right thing to do, and 
docs it instantly. She <'arrics out her plan with a gracious 
audacity, and is so gay in her travesty of herself as a man 
—as Rosalind was—that- sho makes fun of lierself with 
Ncrissa. Yet, the steadfast weight of her character always 
tells on her company. Respect and honour follow her. 
The princes bi.w to her will. Tlio love slio so frankly 
confesses to Bitssanio does not lessen, but increases, his 
reverence for her. That light girl, .lossica, loves her and 
thinks that ‘ this ])oor, rude world hath not her fellow.’ 
Her servants 'worship her, and Norissa, in her close con- 
tidonco, at homo with all her thoughts, never varies in 
respect for her. Lorenzo, full of rovorence, is struck by 
her intelligent judgment of affairs, by the nobility of her 
qui.ik nnsellish act.ion in all that concerns Ant.onio and her . 
husband She kno^Ys, as few women do, what a Iriendship 
bel.woun one man and another is, and acts lor it, even 
though it separates her irom Rass.inio on her wedding ■ 
day; 

MikImih, 1 si)t'ak it in your prt?st*nce, 

Yi»u liavr> a iiolilf .md ii tnn* cnncfit 

Of ^od-likc aiiiity ; which appears most strongly < ; 

In hciiniig thus the alM-uce of your lord. 

A groat, lady, of a great house, her manners are those of ^ 
well-bred society. It is a gross mistake when the actress 
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who represents her forgets this, and, when Portia is gay, 
makes her skip aboxit tlie stage as if she were Nerissa. 
Because she is merry, it. does not. follow that she is 
skittish. She ought, always to keep her dignity on the 
stage, and the st.alely manners of her i*ank. With what 
graceful courtesy she receives the princes of Morocco and 
of Aragon, how full of res}>ect they arc, even when they are 
disappointed ’ Yet. she is as natural Jis the. day, as uncon¬ 
ventional as Rosalind, though she i.s so niuch older, and 
as free of her tongue as that delightful girl Her intellect 
is not as keen and swift :is Rosalind’s, it is more the 
intellect of a higlily educated persfm who has great 
practical ability, than a naturally tine intellect like Rosa¬ 
lind’s. She has the training (»f the New Learning, is not 
without its knowledge of the classics, nor without, its 
philosophic moralities, nor without, its love of music. 
This play is full of the loveliness and charm of sw'cct 
music, and I*ortia is its lover. So is Lorenzo, so is ftossiea. 
The gardens of Belmont are alive wdth music. And hero 
Bassanio is to choose the caslu t to the sound of music. 
If he fail, ho makes then a sw.mlike end, fading in music, 
if he win, the music is the Hoiiri.sli with which a king is 
welcomed, or a bridegroom hears on liis marriiigc day. 
When Bassanio goes t.o the caskets, she is qiiilo at home 
in her classical illustration— 

N<tw ln> 

With no loss }nit with iiui< h iiioiv love, 

Thun yimnj' wlim he did mmIi'cmi 

Thr viri'in triliule luiid hy iiowling Tioy 
To the sra iiionst.i*r . 1 .stiind toi .saerifin' , 

The rest, aloof are the l)ard.uii<m wives, 

With bleared visa"e.s, eonie forth to view 
The iiSaiie of the exploit. Go, llereule.s * 

Live thou, 1 live with iiiiuh, much more di'^niay 
1 view the ti^ht Ilian thou th.ii luak’isi the fray. 

Her philosophic turn is always womanly. It does not 
argue, but speaks on the impulse of the hour, touched 
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into snddcn thought by some impression from nature or 
human lifo. Quick on the touch her natural wisdom begins 
to flow. A happy goodness then inspires her soul into 
speech, as wlion her unpremeditated appeal for mercy 
enchants the court of law. Or, wo hear some note of 
the universal reason, some pregnant sa3ung to explain 
liic; I quote her talk with Nerissa when she comes 
homo. It touches with delicate grace one side of Portia's 
character, the meditative, pensive side— 

Pou. Tliiit light wc st’o IS hiiriiing in my h.ill. 

How fur Unit little uamlle throws Ms heiiiiis < 

8o shines a giiod deed in a niiughty world. 

Nkr. When the moon shone, wo did not see the candle. 

Pou S(i doth (be greater glory dim the h’ss • 

A .suhstitiiU' shines brightly as a king 
Until a king he by, and then Ins sl.ite 
Empties Itself, as doth an inland bronk 
lutn the main of wate^^. hlusie ! hark ! 

Nki:. It is your music, madam, of the house 

lion. Nothing la good, I see, wilhnul res])ect 

Metliiuks it sounds inneh sweeter than by day. 

Ner. Silimee bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

For The emw doth sing as sweetly as the kirk 
Whi'ii neither is attended, and I think 
The nightingale, it she should sing by day, 

When every goose is oaclcling, viould be thought 
No better a nmsieiau than the wren 
llow many things by season season’d arc 
To their light praise and tiiie perfection > 

Peace, ho > the moon sleeps with Endyminn, 

And would not bo awak’d. 

Again, like many other women of the time, she knows 
some law, and has ])robal)ly studied at Padua. When she 
adopts the lawyer’s robe at the trial, she is quite at home 
hi it. The phrases of the profession arc at the fringe 
of her lips. Never was a more charming lawyer; she iii; 
easily cotmsel, jury, and judge; and all the men show dull '- 
before her mastery, hshe alone is the ovorthrower of 
Shylock, the saviour of Antonio. She knits together in’, 
this judgment-scene the two parts of the play. Thi^' 
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woman of tho caskets solves the question of the Jew 
and his victim. Everything in the drama radiates to 
this scene, and Portia is the centre of the radiation. 

What I have said of hor belongs chiefly to her woman 
hood as it appears openly to the world. But she is far 
more than these e.xtemals, thnu^jfh they are part of her 
womanhood. They suit her like well-titting garments, 
but they scarcely reveal her inmost self When, how¬ 
ever, we lirst meet her, she is alone with her maid, 
Nerissa, and wo are nearer to her secret. Tier first 
sentence, and perhaps Shakespoaro meaiil this, matches 
her temper with the first sentence of Antonio. lie is 
weary in his age. She, in lier youth, is momentarily 
tired: ‘By my trotli, Nerissa, my little body is a-weary 
of this groat w<»rld.’ Nerissa smiles, and answers to her 
mood, playing, like her mistress afterwards, with philo¬ 
sophy. Even tho servants are touched with the New 
Learning— 

You ■would 1«>, swoc't madam, if }o>n iiiriorit"« were in tin* same 
abundance a.s your yood foiturn's Jin* and jet., for Jiiurlit J .si-e, thej are 
as .sick that surfeit witli ihucIi as lliej that sf.in'P with iiolhino It 
is no mean hupjunes.s, thcveforc, tn Is* si*iile«l iti the mean superfluity 
comes sooner by white hail's, but < nmpeteiiey Iive.s Jniij'er. 

At this sententious mirtli Portia is weary no longer. 
When her intellect, is stirred, hei- sadness vanishes into 
gaiety. ‘ Good sentences,’ she cries, ‘ and well pro¬ 
nounced.’ ‘They Avould be belter,’ answers Nerissa, ‘if 
well followed.’ Then Portia lets hor wise wit fly— 

If to do were as easy as to know what were i>ood to do, ehapels bad 
been churches, and poor meii'a eottaoes prjnee.s’ iialaees It is a ffood 
'dmne that follows hi.s own instruetious . 1 can easier tearh twenty what 
■were good to be done, than lie one of tin; twenty to follow imne own 
: teaching. The biain may deMse laws for the blood, bul a hot temper 
'• leaps o’er a cold decree*, bueli a h.ire is madni’ss the youth, to akip o’er 
•the meshes of good counsel the erip}il(*. 

^ And now, being turned to wit, she sketchi'S, with a gay 

K 
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sarcastic gra(jo, all her suitors. The passages are worUi a 
little study, for 1 hc 3 ’^ probably express Shakespeare’s opinion 
of the uneducated upper classes in society; in Naples, 
France, England. Scotland, Germany. ‘God defend me 
from tljcm,’ says Portia. ‘ God made him,’ she says of the 
Frenchman, ‘therefore let him pass for a man.’ ‘I like 
the Gorman vor}' vilely in the morning, when ho is sober, 
and mo,M vilelv in the afternoon when ho is drunk, I 

ft 

w'iil do aii\'thing Nerissa, ere I’ll be married to a sponge.* 
As to the Englisli baron, Shakespeare himself speaks 
b}" Portia’s mouth. ‘How oddly he is suited! I think 
he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
his bc.nnct in Germany, and his behaviour everywhere.’ 

1’his is the gay, uninalicious satire of a girl amusing 
herself at homo: and wo think, with no ungracious envy, 
how entertaining Bassanio will lind her in the morning 
garden after breakfast. She will be diflerent when 
evening Mis, and the sentiment of night is born. Then 
she will speak as she docs to Nerissa in the scene that 
I have quoted. For her moods change with change of 
circumstance. Rut we have not pierced as yet to the 
inmost shrine of her nature, where Love sits and com¬ 
mands her. She would not bo true Italian, not a woman 
of her time, nor the complete woman she is, had she not . 
felt through all her nature the lifting wave of passion. 
Her confession of love to Bassanio, before ho chooses 
from the caskets, might seem too frank were it not that 
they had often met before, as Shakespeare is at pains 
to tell us, and interchanged ‘speechless glances’; were it. 
not that Biissanio has declared his love again and agaid^ 
before he runs his risk of failure Her speech to him is 
an answer, not a proposal. Yet, though warm with lovcfi'v. 
it is full of a noble restraint. She says enough to letjj 
Bassanio be sure she loves him, but she keeps back much,t> 
/or, if he were to choose wrongly, she must say fareweUit* 
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to him for ever. Yet we feel, while she speaks, that she 
has faith true love will solve the riddle rightly. This 
little speech is a masterpiece. 

Afterwards, when her lover has chosen and he is hors 
the humility of love enters into her soul and makes it 
the home of grace, dignity, and happiness. She lays 
herself, her heart, her spirit, her home at his comniaiid. 
It might seem as if she had lost hei* individuality too 
much, were it not that llassanio’s reverence for her is 
deepened by the yielding of her love. It is the giving 
of love, not the giving up of personality. She claims, not 
long after, full equality with him in affairs, and she is 
more than his equal. Only love makes Portia yield 
herself, and in the yielding she retains her dignity and 
her distinctiveness. But the cry, where we reach to her 
very centre, is that she utters to herself alone when she 
^ees Bassanio choose the right casket, and knows that 
she will have her life in having her love. No onh hears 
it; it is the voice of lonely passion, and no words of love 
are more intense in Shakespeare—all the more intense 
for her call for temperance in that she feels. This cry 
comes out of the white fire in the innermost chamber 
of Portia’s soul. She secs him touch the leaden casket 
where her portrait is, and to herself she speaks— 

How Jill tlio other jwssioiis fleet to air, 

As dtmhtfnl ihuiiyhls, arnl ra.sli-oinliiacM despair, 

And sliiifldeniin fear, and pivcn-ey’d jealousy. 

O love ’ he nioderatc , allay thy ecstasy ; 

In measure ram thy joy ; scant this excess ; 

I feel loo imieh thy hlessin''; inaki* it less. 

For fear I surfeit. 

'.There is the essence of the woman. 

I 

? ■ In the trial scene she is the mouthpiece of Bellario, 
ebut her speech on the excellence of mercy is her own It 
^‘is excellent, but it owes its astonishing vogue more to 
Hhe religious form it takes than to any unequalled 
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supremacy in its poetry. There .arc many passages in 
Shakos] icare far beyond it in higli imagination. Wq are 
' glad when the judginent-scono is over, and she becomes 
the I’orlia wliose <[uiel wLsdoin ^ays to Nerissa, as she 
conifs into ln-r park beneath tin,* moon— 

Ilnw iti.m_\ dim;:'. li\ '(M-.dii sonsunM .iro 
'{'•I till II ii'.'lii |)r.ii'>i .iiiii I riu! perfect Kill ' 


Enri'wcll, then, to I’orlia. Slie will live as long .as the 
stage li\ 0 ''. and, .ilu-r iluil. in the hearts of men who like • 
a woman to bo better than thcm'*i‘lves 

Lastly, there i'' tiie little ]»rotty idyll at the end, 
a pleasant nilief from the ho.ite<l airs of the jndgment- 
liidl. We slip from Veniee. and the crowd, from trade 
and its aTi^er'-, iroin the tr.jgi(‘ fates of men, into the 
inooi lit gardens of Helnionl, into the laughing, loving 
company of .fcssica and Lorenzo. Shakespeare was 
still, in this early play, the dramatist of love—of love 
with a hundred facets, like a diamond. It was not now 
so much the passion itself that ho described as the 
various forms tlio passion took. Here, having repre¬ 
sented in Portia and Bussanio love in its stateliness • 
of manners and ol thouglit, in its recognition of duty 
and great uftairs us moderating its intensity, ho repre¬ 
sents a lighter phase t>f love—not stately and without - 
any relation to duty or society, not immoderate because 
so light, having the passionateness of youthful life but 
no more than tliat—in Jessica and Lorenzo. These gay. 
and airy crealnres, the butterflies of the play, dart in and 
out of the scenes, flitting, with a touch of pleasure, from, 
character to character; quite irresponsible, not conscious^' 
of a conscience as yet, all for love and joy and for botb'lj 
without a thought of the past or the future, not knowing ' 
whore they are going, drifting by chance to Belmontii' 
but so charming, so honest in their lightheartedness aijid^f 
loving that Portia hands over to them the care of hg 
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household, that every one is fond of them. They 
deserve, thoiifi^h they have done nothing to deserve it, 
the fortune of the Jew. It will not make them more 
happy or less happy than they are. They will spend.or 
• give it all away. 

Here, in this final act, these butterflies are at last at 
. rest at night under tho stars; and though their love 
is gay and aerial, it is, at this learned anrl cultured 
time, decked out with imagination and with thought. 
Their imagination is ])ootic and their tluniglit not remote 
•from tho philosophy and the classic spirit of tho Now 
Learning. Few passages in Shakespeare have more of 
the far-off magic of poetry than this converse between 
Lorenzo and Jessica 


Ilrhnont. Aveiivcfo ro)tia\ house 
Enter lidUEMO ami .Irssica. 

Lor. Tho iimnn sliinpa bright. in Mich n ni^flit ns tins, 
When tlip HWi'pt winil ilnl yontly tiss the trees 
And they did niiike no noise, in siieli ii nielil 
Troilus iiicthinks iiioiintiMl the Tro^nn wall-;. 

And sijjh’d his smd tuw.iril the (iiecian tents, 
Where (Jressnl lay that nifihl. 

Jbss. ' In Mich a ir^ht. 

Did Thi.sbt* fearfully o’ertrip tJie <lew'. 

And saw the lion's .shallow ere hiuisell, 

And ran di.smay’d away 

Lor. In such .1 ni;;ht 

Stood Dido ^vith a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild .sea-liaivks, ami w.ift her love 
To come ajjain to Carth.ij'c. 

Jess. In .such a nieht 

Medea gather’d the enclianted herUs 
That did renew old iEson. 

Lor. In .such a night 

Did Jes,sita steal fiom th«* wealthy Jew, 

And with an unthnft love did lun from Venice, 
As far as Belmont. 

In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he lov’d her well, 
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StMliii" her wiul with many vows of faith, 

Ami iipVr a true onu. 

IjOi;. In such a night 

l»ul pr<'t1\ ifc^^ica, liko a little shrew, 

"^liindor her lo\e, and lie forgave it her. 

•Jr-'S I wtrtild oui-night \ou, tii«l no body come ; 
i>iit, hark ' i hear the fooling of a man 

Thori nrioriiii iiitorniption— 

lioii. ilon s\M ft I Ilf miionlijil sleeps upon this bank ' 

Here will we ''il, ,iml let the .sound'! of lumsie 
Creep in 41111 e.ii-': Miff -.iiHiifSh ami the night 
[icennie the t'.iielies of s^v(>c‘t hiiniiony. 

Sit, •If>sif:i look, liiiw ilif floor of lje.iveii 
h tliii-l. inl.iid uilh p.itm(S of bright gold . 

Tlieie s not the •iii.dle-i orb that tliou beliold’st 
]'iit ill ill'' iiinliiiii like .in angei .sings, 
iStill i|nimig to tile yoiiiiLi-ei'ed eliernbins 
Snell li.iriiioii,\ !■> in immortal .souls ; 

J>nl, v\liil'l tills muddy vesture of dee.ay 
l)ol}* gro>sly close Us m, v\c c.innoL hear it 

/■.’i/t>r Mnsiei.iijs. 

(kune, lio ' ami u.ike Hiana with a hymn . 

With sweetest t(iuche.s iiierce your mistress’ car, 

And draw her home with iiiu.sie. 

Jess. I am never merry when T hear sweet music. 

Lor. The rea-son is, your spirits aie attentive. 

♦ 

Such was, in Shakespeare’s iinagituilion, the pleasant: 
talk of lovers in that cultured tiriio, lovers worthy of 
that exquisite song Btissanio hoars when his love leads 
him to choose rightly. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished't 
Heply, reply. 

It is engcmlei’’rl in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy’s knell; 

I'll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. 

All. Ding, dong, bell. 
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And so, with that sweet sound, farewell to the 
Merchant of Venice. 

The conventional poetic note which wo have obscrvctl 
here and there ui Romeo c/ijd and whi<ji tragedy 

may excuse, may bo said to have wholly disiif j^»eared in 
this play. Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiaiio and tho rest speak 
among thonisolves the language of men of tho vrorld, 
engaged in great or small affairs. Ant.oni(» s high-moving 
phrases, when they occur, arc natural enough to his senti¬ 
mental character. When Bassanio and Lorcnzc* talk to 
their sweethearts, their speech, of course, lifts itself into 
poetic forms; and it is tho same with Portia, who .speaks 
in gay prose when she is not deeply moved. Salarino's 
description of the possible loss of Antonio’s ships is 
heightened by his imaginative turn; but otherwise we 
may say that in this play, and for the first time, tho 
conversation is entirely natural and easy, in harmony 
with the character of tho speakers and with the various 
situations. Shako.spcaro has simpliiied hi.s methods. 

Tho characters, not only of t.ho chief but of tho lesser 
personages, are clearly divided from one another. No 
one could confuse Gratia no with Salarino whoso half- 
poetic fancy dividc.s him from his companions; or Salanio, 
who is of a less intelligent typo, with Salarino. Each 
stands separate. 

As to Bas.sanio, much more might be made of him on 
the stage than is usual among actors. To conceive him 
rightly one ought to know .something of tho social life of 
. Venice when the city was not only great but magnificent. 
^Bassanio is not only young, handsome, with love-inspiring 
i Oyes, and impetuous (ho will not wait a moment, even at 
■ Portia’s request, to make his choice of the caskets), ho 
is also a splendid noble, whoso train and liveries are 
\gorgcous, who comes to woo Portia in all tho glory of 
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young Venice. A fine splendour ought to belong to his 
represents lion. Along with that, the nctor ought to con¬ 
ceive his soul lie is essentially loveable. Men like, 
Antonio love him. JN>rti.‘i loves him, Ncrissa thinks no . 
one Si) worthy <'i Portia. He is himself capable of true 
aind ]iassionaie love; yet, to re.scue his friend, he leaves 
l^)rli^l upo]i Ills wetlding da^. .Moreo\er. lie is not the 
spleiulid lover onl\ . In* is also one \\ho h.is considered 
the >u)rld in quiet thought, llis speerh over the caskets 
is that of a man who ha.'* .seen and hrooded over many . 
charaetcr.'*, and the n\o illustrations he U'^os in talking 
to Portia are both drawn troni puhlie atVairs. as if he 
were at liotuc iit them They lower, it. is true, the note 
of passion which ought iIumi to pre\ail. Imt they also 
slide into tin- .seene the image of tin- Venetian .state which 
is deliberately impres^ed upon tho play. There is a cor- . 
tain r.oiiNfiitioualism iti his s])eeeh w'heii ho unveils ‘ fair > 
Portia’s countorfeil.' hut he make'* ii|» for ihsit afterwards- 
whet) his mode.siy is madi* certain of her love for him. 
Ho is Avortli an ai'tor’s study. 

A wvtrd may he said concerning tlie repre.sentation of . 
Shylock. I su]i]»o.si‘ it is the tradition to represent him. 

T 

as a flecrepit old .ind dirty .lew. in worn and almost 
ragged clothes, witli a senile stoop and tnatmer—I have 
seen him look like Fagin on the stage. The Duke calls . 
him ‘old Sh\loi‘k,’ hut to Ix'old is not to be flocropit. He . 
is in full posses.sioii of hi'* fticulties. ho can dine out; he ' 
isjietiv(‘on the Rialto; his stormy passion of wrath and’ 
revenge i.s not that of a fcehl(! (.Id man. hnt of a man of{ 
sixty or .'!o w'ho may he calkal old, hut whoso hhjod is hot.'-* 
and his will resolute 

He is a mi.sor, or rather a gold-hrecder, hut ho is not a ■ 
ragged nii.ser, nor a dirty oik'. F am '<nro Shako.spcarc j;' 
meant him to he clean and doeently dro.ssed, and 
spcctcd by his countrymen on tbc Rialto. The (!hri.stianS;Js 
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might call him dog, but Tubal and the rest know belter. 
Though he keeps Lancelot's extravagant temper in order, 
he does not really stint his food. Loss of jewels and 
money maddens him, bill other folk than misers are 
affected in the same way. His miserliness has been 
exaggerated into an extreme, and it is plain that his 
love of money is absorbed by his hatred and his lovo of 
vengeance. 

At first ho is only the business man who makes money 
breed as Jacob made his ewes Then suddenly it occurs 
to him that he will take the chance of entrapping Aiit.onlo, 
and then hate conquer.s money-getting. MorooTCr, the 
Jew in him arises, and money getting is also lost in the 
desire to avenge the cause of Lsraol against the Clhristian 
Both of those passions mingle in him, one p(*rsonal, 
one national, and strengthen one auotlier. Then, he is 
uplifted, far above the usurer and the vulgar Jew, (»ii to 
the tragic plane. The servility of the Jew is killed. His 
speech gains nobility; it is rcsolnfe an<l strong. Only to 
Tubal, his countryman, does he reveal any weakness after 
his first outburst of rage in the streets. He claims the 
law; ho appeals to the Duke, ho puts the whole ol Venice 
into action and disturbance.- He attacks tlio jailer in the 
'Streets for pcrmil.ling Ant.imio to take the air. The fury 
of his passion has made him for the moment another 
man. He ought to tower in the court.. Rated breath 
and whispering humbleness «ir mean cunning have no¬ 
thing to do with his apjiearaiice. His revenge should 
straighten his back, and flame in his e 3 ’es, and dignify 
his port. The more he towers above the rest, the more 
dramatic his siiddcti fall may bo made; the fiercer, the 
[more absorbing is his passion, the more it forgets every- 
[thing but itself, the more the actor has to do when his 
revengo .is cut away from under his feet. When the 
ijfcctor makes him an object of pity during the judgment 
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Bccno^ ho iiiiNRcs Sli!ikeK|)Ciirc’s ,tim. When the judgment 
is given, and not till then, pity may be claimed; but it 
is pity grcjitl}' modified by horror at the image he has 
prcsonlcd of iiiirolenting and furious revenge. I do not 
believe that Shakespeare mcani us to have more pity for. 
Sliyl(»ck tlian may be felt for him after his speech in' 
which I ho-Jew iippcals to the Christian as man to man: 
‘Hatli not a Jew eyes-'’ Nor do I think that his last, 
speech is the speech of a broken man. Even after his 
terrihlo ovortlinnv. einaigh of ihe swell of his rage and 
haired lasts to take him with some tragic dignity out of 
the c<»nrt.. Ho ac(;e])t.s his fate, but it. is with flashing 
cyC', and his ‘1 am not well'need not contradict this. 
He Hiug- it to ibeiii a.s ais exeusc for departure. 

I prny you {jivt* me leuve to {^o from hcnci*; 

I am not well, yend the ileed after me, 

^ And 1 wdl sign it. 

When Shylock breaks down, it is when ho is alone in 
his empty house. And Shakespeare leaves that to our 
imagination. 



VI 


AS YOU LTKE IT 

The title strikes the cliorcl of tliis beautiful, pjay, and 
graceful play. Shakespeare laiiglicd out the lille one day 
after reading what he had written, ‘ Take it as you like 
it, in whatever way it pleases you. Take its iuirl,h or 
seriousness, its matter of thought or fancy, its grave or 
lively characters, its youthful love and self-conscious 
melancholy—take anything you like out of it. There is 
plenty to please all kinds of men. It is written for your 
pleasure. Take it for your ])leasuro.’ ^ 

The solemn professor, the most solid moralist, will not 
be able to assert that Shakespeare wrote this play with 
a moral purpose, or from a special desire to teach 
mankind, lie wrote it as he liked it, for his own delight. 
He hoped men would listen to it for thoir pleasure, and 
take it just as they liked best to take it. It is true there 
is much matter in it, as there is in human life, wliich 
the prophets and moralists may use for their own pur¬ 
poses, but Sliakcspcaro did not writo these things for 
their ethical ends lie wrote thorn because they were 
the right things in their places; and he smiled, as he 
wrote them, with pleasure in them. ‘ f do not mind, he 
would have said, ‘ how you use my play, if only you let the 
•lover and his maiden, the Duke and his hunters, the f(»ol 
and the shepherd, Jaquos and Silvias and Plupbe, aye and 
. the forest and the deer, do with it also what tliey like, 
.and as they like it. I have made a new Thing; lot every 
one enjoy it.’ 
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We have therefore got back, out of the Irtigic and aemi- 
tragic world in which wo hate been, to Shakespeare’s full 
and delightfnl gaiety, to the verv root of his nature, to 
that which Tiiudc his tr.igcd}^ so intense—paradox as that 
saying may socni to t)c. In Vui/ Lth' H we touch 
Shakespeare as Nfatiiro frosliK’ made him, the wise de¬ 
lightful, sunny Creature, wh(uu Nature iti her happiest 
hour gave to u^ for our eternal [)l('asnre. And, indeed, 
Milton setiins to litive felt that thi^ ”race wildness, gaiety, 
s\\ 0 (jtui;ss anil joy, wore the j^riiiuil ihin'js in Shakespeare. 
When lio wrilijs of him, he. does not think of the great 
tragedie.'J hut offhetiuie‘> when 


W.lllll".. 111-. Il.lfiVC ^M)lll|-IWltl‘-4 Wllit 

And ‘ woo«l-uof.c.s.’ th.it .selected word, lu.iy have been used 
as Milton iliouglit of the wood near Athens and of the 
forest of Arden. 

It. was aft«.‘r the miserv and slaiiuhter of tho Civil Wars, 
after Ii’ulmrtl If and ///.after fftnrtf / T. and P., that 
Shakespeare returned to his sunny ha]«])iness in throe 
delightful eoinedies -Touljih X/iffif, Murh Atio Ahml 
Xiilh'niff. iwiii Js- Voti fjth ft. With this return ho ro- 
suuK’s his coust.aiit .suhjoi-t in its j«>y or its .sorrow, tho 
sui»ji*e,1 of love. And in these eomedies ho is at pl.ij' with 
love. Tliey aro ruled hy the god of lo\o at his ch(>ice.st 
]iranks, in Protean sha])cs. and varied ihromjrh a niulti- 
tude of moods. Most men at Shakespeare’s age (he was 
now about Udrt 3 ’-sevcn or thirtj'-oight) would have lost 
‘ their youthful brightness, gamesonieness, and delight in 
life. Love would have ceased to he radiant, jewelled with' 
joy, and full of sport But Shakespeare has lost nothing. ‘ 
Ho is Orlando, he is Rosalind. ‘ Age cannot vithcr him,' 
nor custom stale his infinite variety.’ 

In this play love lives in many forms; in Orlando and . 
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Rosalind, Celia and Oliver, Silvius end Plin'bo, Touch¬ 
stone and Audrey. Wo see also other foniis i»f' love: 
• the love of two girls for one another, of Adam for his 
master and his master for him. of Touchstone for Celia 
and Rosalind. Even a few t-onchos are given to us of a 
, daughter’s afre{jtion for her father. But these kinds of 
love, outside the passion of youthful love, arc but side- 
issues, due to the love of ShakoKpeare for lovingness. Of 
them all, in comparison with the enchanted drawing of 
love between man and woman, Rosalind's ])hraso may be 
said,‘But why talk we t*f fathers, when there is such a 
man as Orlando ? ’ 

In this play also the lovers love one another at first 
sight. 

Doiid shrpfuM’tl, no'w I thy sa-\v of niJL'ht. 

Who ever lovM thiil lovM iii>t at. tii’ht si^jht 

is the cry of Plwcbo when she sees Ko.salind, and thinks 
she is a nitin. Rosalind is .smitten the moment .^le sees 
Orlando, Orlaiiflo when ho sees Rosaline 1 W1 icn (diver jind 
Celia meet, they ‘no sooner stnv one tmother but they 
loved.’ We know from The TcmpcKf i hat Shakespeare kept 
this belief of his early life to his later days. It was like his 
naturalness to believe In love tit first sight, like a man who 
lived in that swift and undelaying time, like tlie southern 
warmth of his temperament, like his reverence for passion 
as a native goodness in human nature. And love, in his 
work, even when it breaks at once into the full-blown rose, 
is always modest, chaste, true, faithful, and full of fire and 
joy. Moreover, when c.irciunstance is not dark, it is not 
isolating, selfish, foolish, or seiitiinontal. It thinks of 
pthers; it sees things clearly, and is ipiick to meet them. 
It has fine intellect at hand to use, and uses it. And it 
is full of common-sense. 

> There is not a word of this which might not he prove»l 
jfrom the love-play of Orlando and Rosalind. That is one 
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of the jifayest thinf(s in Shakespeare. The wit which 
hasliGS thruu^h their conversation does not lessen its clean 
1 triglilne.:>s from t.hc bcjjinning to the end, neither does 
tlio j)lcasant humour which plays innocuous over every 
circumst-iinco. over uvory character, and over the natural 
world. Nor is the humour forced or conventional or 
derived from oilu.rs. It is ihe natural bubbling up of the 
fountain of hap])y youth into gracious gaiety of temper, 
into sclf-dcliuduing jr>y. Wo, who listen, cannot enjoy the 
humour of the situation when, dressed as a gallant hunter, 
Rosalind meets Orlando, half as much as she enjoys it her¬ 
self. She plays Avith it as a kitten Avith a ball. Her love 
develops, does not check or dim, her humour. As to her 
natural intellect, it is the same with that. Love has not 
impaired it. It is as swift and various as summer light¬ 
ning; and though it flashes hero and there and every¬ 
where, It always strikes the point at issue. It sees into 
the centre of all masked couA-'cntioiis. It understands 
Jaques in a moment, though he is a man of the world 
and she a girl, and lays him bare to himself. Yet all 
the time this oIear-uyc<l intellect is Avorking on life, she is 
30 deep in love that it cannot be sounded. In her, emotion 
and intellect are equal powers. 

f 

O cm, coz, enz, my pretty little cm, lliat thou didst know how many 
futhoiii dec*]) 1 am m love • But it cannot be sounded : my affection 
hath m unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal 


Orlando's love is of the stime quality, full of gaiet}^ 
3vcn though—for he cannot find Rosalind—it be dashed 
ivith a shade of natural melancholy: amusing itself with 
lelightful verses hung on hapiiy trees, ready to play vdth 
he pretty youtlj he is pleased to call his Rosalind; witty-' 
mough to make the talk lively, not Avitty enough to dis-Ji: 
dease the girl Avho would not wish him to be brillian^^, 
vlien he thought he was away from her; of > grave intel-^, 
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ligence also when he chooses; able, like Rosalind, to over¬ 
come Jaques with his own weapons. 

Love, with him, is no mournful, depressing companion. 
It kindles into brightness all his powers, as it does with 
Rosalind. There is no fading in its rose, no false senti¬ 
ment, none of the marks of a dying lover. Rosalind sce.s 
• this, and would be inwardly pleased with it— 

A lean cheek, which yon hiivc not ; .i hluc eye ainl sunken, wliieli 
you have nol; an umpiestion.iljle spint, which joii have not; a heard 
neglected, whu-h you have not; hut 1 paidon you loi that, for, sini]»ly, 
‘ your having m heard is a younger hi other's ivNenne Then, your hose 
j should be ungartered, your bonnet niih.inded, ;^om .sleeve unbuttoned, 
your shoe untied, and everything .iliunt' you demonstrating a earelcss 
desolation, lint you are no sueh man you are rather |)oint-devie.e m 
your aecoutreinents ; as loving yoiiiseli lliai* seeming the lover of any 
Other. 

In both, their love enkindles, not only itself to liner 
loving, but all their natural qualities. To read of it is 
pleasure. It gives almost as much pleasure as it ha's. 

The love of Celia and Oliver is of a dilfcrent kind, a 
swift, mutual passi<m, more of the senses than the soul. 
Rosalind does not like it, as wc hoar from her account of 
■ it. She is more scornful than jilcased. It jars on her 
dignity, on her humorous nature. There is no play in it, 
such as she has hud with Orlando, to keep it healthy. And 
we do not expect it of Celia, this kind of passion does 
not lie in her character as wo have soon it; and I think 
Shakespeare has been betrayed into inventing something 
which is not quite in nature by his desire to wind up 
his play by such a reconciliation of Oliver and Orlando 
as will make everything comfortable for Rosalind and 
Orlando in the future. It is against probability that 
Oliver should change in a moment from the scoundrel he 
is in the first act to a high-bred gentleman, only because 
.’.liis brother did not allow him to be killed by a serpent 
'jiand a lioness. The invention of the lioness and the fight 
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bccoiDos iinprol)ablo iKioansc of the main improbafiflity. 
Ami. inorcnvcr. I <*,!iiiTu»f <'ver the matching of Ceha to 
n null "vvliost* lumro lias Imh'II for many years that of a 
rulliaii, a munlrn-v nn‘1 a greedy dog. It stains her ‘ 
])lcjis:iiil OHmt has repented, hot we are soriy for 

0>*l'i.i Sli.iUe^'pe.ire not to have mnde him so very 

bud ill the beginning, if he was to be so good in the end,' 
Jt is out of tune. 

In the original story the improbabilit y is not so greai,'. 
Oliver, after his banishment, meets, Oelia as she is being ■ 
carried away by robbers, and rescues her Had Shake-- 
spearo alluded to this event, as lie might easily have done,, 
he would have ‘ motived’ that strangeness in Celia’s conduct 
which even love does not fully excuse It would make 
her conduct possible, but not beautiful. The event may. 
have been in bis mind, and its insertion ncglee.ted, but the 
text does not support that suggestion. This thing is a ' 
blot on the play. 

The love of Silvius and rho.-bo is the conventional ■ 
love of the Elizabethan Pastoral ; and it is may be, in' 
this love-drama, a satire on that academic, literary'' 
love lie wdu) conceived the natural love of Orlando and 
Rosalind would see no reality in the artiticial love of i 
Corydon and Phyllis, and it wtaild bo quite like Shake¬ 
speare to make a picture of il., partly for the sake of pleasant‘‘ 
mockery of it, and partly in order to contrast it with 
natural love in Rosalind and Orlando. But, as he is in 
earnest all through this play, and as love of whatever 
kind is at root serious as w'cll as gay to him, he touches 
the love of Silvius with reality. Its expression goes far * 
beyond the conventional phrasing of the Pastoral. Itj;!, 
seems a pity that Silvius is almost too great a fool for" 
any wonian to care for But he is in earnest, and Rosalmd 
sees that he is; and while she strives to lash him into'., 
rebellion against Phaho, she also takes some pnins to get 
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his sweetheart for him in the end. She d<»os not x)ity 
him, for his want of manliness deserves no })ity, but she 
uses Phcebe’s love for her (as a man) to soften her heart, to 
make her understand what Silvius has suil'ere<l; and, in 
that now temper, Pho'bc takes Silvius bocaiiso he has 
been faithful. The c<mvontional love is led into the 
natural, and the way it is manai»;cd is as pretty a piece of 
work as is to be found in Shakos} >oa re 

The best characteristic <>t the play is beauty. 1 am 
not sure that it is not the most beautiful of all the 
comedies, because the beautiful in it is so joyous, and 
distributed with so equal a hand over the whole. It is 
pervasive, like a sweet air in which all thing's are seen 
delicately. There may bo lovelier or gnmdcr }iassagc’s of 
poetry in other comedies than any wc find licre, but no 
other comedy lias the same equality of poetry, the sjimo 
continuity of lo\ely emotion, of delightful charm, and of 
finished oxcc-iitiou. And though tbii pfietry in the tragic 
plays may have more of tiro and sonsuousness, of emotion 
breaking into ideal form, of 1-liouglit on the verge of tho 
eternal intolligonce, yet hero, where the gentle note of 
gaiety naturally eludes these supreme qualities, there is 
abundance of good matter.'of the stulf of tbought, of 
what Arnold would call tbo <jrjliei.sm of life. Few ]days 
are wiser, more full of .aflectionato oxpciionec of human 
nature. And without that element of human wisdojii and 
afiecbioii there is no great poetry. 

A greater beaut}' even than this is the beauty of 
character. Rosalind and Orlando' could any one desire 
to have more charming, more ennobling coiiqianions 
than these two enchanting persons ^ To live with them 
is to live with moral beaut.}', but it is not a beauty 
which the pharisaic moralist will like at. all. Their life 
•will do good to every one they meet. Rosalind even lifts 
her thought, at times, into a spiritual beauty, and then 

L 
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returns to thu nntiiral, like the lark who soars in song 
and I hen drops downward l.-* ln,r ne^l. The characters 
of (Vlia.aml of alniosi. all the rest, arc lower than Rosa¬ 
lind’s. hut |])e\ h.no a sl»‘ady sweetness of nature. Of 
course. .Ia«jiies is set over a;:ainst thcni, but even he is 
heller Ili.in the e)ni(. Tliere Is a sadness in him which * 
is real, he is iioi. .so had a man as he has been, he is ■ 
inedit.'ilivc.and liasal limes the gentlenc.ss of ]>ensiveness. ‘ 
Tli«}ii the lianisheil is a uohle Ljiiitleman, worldly- ■ 

wise hut t.njt*\ing the wood.-; pleased even wdtli Jaques 
when in his Milieu lirs he is full (»f mallei, taking all his 
mlsfortunis with a g.dl.mt air. and liiruiug them into good 
fortune, Iranslaliug ihe slul>hi*rmie'-s of ill-luck into so 
‘fpiiei and sosweei a style’ fhal all iho bani.shed lords are 
happy wiili him. lindiiig good in ev<'r\thing, and as kind 
in ids tliougliis of animals as oi men. Amiens, the other 
h'rd'i ^veii I lie jiages arc (ourleous, good-humoured, 
musieal, and reads to help Silsius is not intelligent, 
hill he IS g'*od. IMiiehe turns out \ers graciously, Audrey 
is an honest ere.iinre. Toneh.sLoue loves his mistre.ssGS 
with lidelit v, lhon”h lie is iuiughl \ enougli, Corin is not 
only an lioiiest lahoiirer. he has also loved and can feel , 
with tlnise in love. As to (irlando, he is as good as 
gold, 'riie manili' of l{o.saIiiids .sweetness and good¬ 
ness is over them all. We dwell in a world of moral ' 
beautv. Iis t haraoler.s soollio and heal the trouble of 
the world. 

liusi ly. oil ibis mailer <»1 hoaiily. how fair is the scenery, 
wlien wo have I'.ll ihe (’'‘iirt' Shakespeare builds it up • 
by suggestions «iij the lips of the aetors into lovely land-. 
scape. Tlio forest «»(’ Anion, h) .•» lucky coincidence of 
nanu*, puts us in miiul ol an Kngli.sh forest, and seems f 
to transfer the aelion to our own laud. And Shakespeare, •' 
no doiilu.. w’itli his p.itriotio passion, w’^ould liavc desired- 
this. Whether he desired it. or mi, ho played into this^,- 
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idea. He used, as material, Lis youthful wanderings in 
the glades and by the streams of Warwnoksliire. 

I was staying at a little village some years ago, and wont 
to walk in Leigh Park. So vivid was the resemblance of 
the scenery to that of ./Is Foi/ Like li, that 3 looked to 
come across the 3)ukc and his lords dimng in a glade, to 
find a copy of verses on a tree, to meet Kosalind, iiiore 
than common tall, glancing from grove to grove, tircat 
oaks were in the park, secular gentlemen, kuoUed and 
■gnarled with many sorrows, and some bad their ‘ boughs 
mossed with age, and high toj>s bald wdth dry antiquity.’ 
A quiet-moving stream ran tlirougli the npencr wood, 
pleased with its own chatter, with low sandy banks 
which broke down towards the shallows, and on one of 
these, under a broad oak, the animals were wont to cross 
the stream. ‘ 'fhis,’ 1 said, is the very place where .laqiics 
watched the stricken deer weep in the stream, ai^d the 
careless herd go by.’ And while I stood there, hidden 
by the «)ak, it was my good fortniio to see a stag leave 
the herd, and come to drink .at the w'ater. Such h.ip})y 
moments belong to life, and are beloved for ever. 

. It is likely enough t.liat Shakespeare had seen this very 
place. But whether he drew direct from nauirc or not, 
his forest is beautiful. Wo have walked in it a hundred 
times. We kiioAv iutimalely the oaks Avhosc antique roots 
peep out, seen through the water, under tlio brook which 
brawls along the wood; tlio shadowy glades where the J)uke 
dined and the dead deer were laid on the grass, the green¬ 
wood, where Robin Hood in old days blcAv his born, wlit re 
the merry-throated birds wore singing, where the care¬ 
less herd of deer swept by; and in avIioso hollows grew 
thick the brambles, hawthorn, and green holly. We have 
’i^een the outskirts of the wood, where it passed into 
,l^eadows and low hills covered with sheep. And there, 
the edge, we met another stream that broke out 
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from the forest, amid a rank of osiers. And in a neigh¬ 
bour bottom stood th{* ooitji^o Kosalind rented from the 
churlish farmer Outsidi- tlic forest skirts she dwelt, 
like fringe upon a petticoat, a pleasant place that listened 
to the murmuring stream; and near at hjind a sheep-cote 
fenced about, as by a special gift of i’rovidence to her, 
with olive-trees. She and (’elia, even Touchstone, love 
the forest, and Kosalind !o\ed it more when she heard 

t 

Orlando Inul set u]) bis dwelling in one of its caves. And 
Orlando rhoiiglit it a pleasant pluve when he met the girls. 
Jhit it liad also its liorror to one uhu came upon it, exiled, 
sorrowful, and slurving. When Orlando lirst secs it, it 
is to iiim a Mh^ert in.acee.S'.ibli* shaded by melancholy 
boughs’; and in winter those who dwelt in it tell of the 
‘ icy fang, and (iliurlish chiding of tlic wintry wind,’ and 
of the ‘ foggy s('uth pnIHng with wind and rain.’ 

But now it was summer, now wdien Orlando and 

0 

Rosalind Hash into it, like t>vo swallows ; and the wood 
is altogether fair, a lovely place for beautiful people to 
dwell in, and ‘ fleet the time carelessly as in the golden 
w’orld.’ And now .and then, Shakespeare, enchanted 
witli his own creation, carries the forest aw’ay from this 
earth where winter breaks up the joyous plenitudes of 
summer, and places it in the far land of the imagination, 
where it is always simimer, and wonderful things are 
commoiL And while he is there, in the dream, olive-trees' 
slip into the northern forest, and palm-trees receive the 
love-rhymes of Orlando, the green and gilded snakes of 
the tropics glide from bush to bush, and crouching in the 
brake a lean and hungry Hojicss, with udders all drawn ' 
dry, watches a sleeping man—such happy games, for its 
own delight .anti careless of re.alit.y, does imagination play; 
The forest is real, and yet slides into a dream, the stiiiT; 
we are made of But whether it be real or visionary, it is ■#’ 
beautiful. 
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And now wo come more directly to the pltiy. Ji is 
adapted from, and follows very closely, Lodge’s romance, 
Rosalymld, Euphiu's GolJrn Leyacie, a book issued in 
1590. The story is there, but the dialogue, the dramatit* 
arrangement, the characters, and the life in the play 
are altogether Shakespeare’s. He ha.s, moreover, added 
Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey, three rlillercnt. types of 
human nature. 

The first act makes the framework of the jday. It tells 
of all the tangles which Rosalind un-tics in the end— 
the quarrel between the two Dukes, the quarrel between 
Orlandf) and Oliver, the dull anger of Duke Frcdijrick, the 
fate of the banished Duke, the flight,, with him, of many 
great lords to the forest. The working of this Tiiain 
quarrel is the cause whj’’ Tiosalinil and (.■elia take their 
flight, and Touchstone with them, is the cause also why 
Orlando is banished imd afterwards Oliver. And finallv, 
out of this quarrel emerges Duke Frederick’s repentance 
and the full solution of the drama. This then is the event 
which binds all the action into unity. 

This act moves at a (piiet pace. It is varied, but it only 
awakens a pleasant excitement. Shakespeare neither 
hurries his beginnings nor wastes the sensations he keeps 
for their right place. As usual, lie is most- careful in 
his preparation There’s not a matter branched out in 
the following acts wdiich is not. rooted in the lirst act, 
except the episode of Silvius and I’luebo, and the love- 
matter between Celia an<l Oliver, which seem like after¬ 
thoughts. In it Rosalind .uid Celia are longing for 
freedom; Orlando sees Rosalind in it, and both are shaken 
into love; in it Celia is so pained by her father’s 
banishment of Rosalind, that she proposes flight. Rostdind 
is glad, for she may meet Orlando, who has already 
gone. Touchstone would go to tho world’s end with 
"(Delia. All converges, speech after speech, scene after 
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soonp. ti>tho Hiirlit :»n«l ilic forost: and the cfcntlc excite- 
mem (»f one ovum after tiiioilicr. mul I'f the. fhonj^lits the 
events 11rtVL* made, li.-i'; lilted iis slowly to rliofCTilral point, 
tho .iiid erowiiiiij' therne on wliieli :iil the rust- of the 
inii'-if is t<» l»f wroiiohl -tlu' nu-eiifi'^ of Ilii»!ulinil and 
t^riamlo at tin* hoijitmiiiLf itf fin ihinl :ii'l in the forest 
of Anlrn. Arj>und tli'*so two the rest art* 'grouped, :dj the 
a**ii»>Fi plays, and all the (*hap.a;i.rrs dexolop iljonisolvos. 

Vet ihisaliud and Orlando do not ovi'rto}> or ovor- 
xx'eiudn tin* pl.iV. Shakf’'-']*'’*'*’. V draniaiie ocnins has 
ih'W matni-i-d. Tlu‘ too 'j^real ilominaiico of I lie loading 
rli-irneti'rs thai ri>ninion niistaku of ilraniatihls into 
wliii'h Sli:do-sjn-an> sec-nis to Jiaxo r.dloii in /*/'*Ao/v/ Jl. 
.ui'l ///. -is now i|nitij aliM in, from liis Work. Ilosalindis 
<‘hi‘;l. and <*rlando n.-M to In-r 1-ut ilu-\ <lo 7ioi over- 
wlielni iho, Duke or .laipios or Toudisiono. or Oelia, or 
1'li.i‘he Sdviii's imd t'orin. 'riii-'.o all pla\ their 
parts and the part ea'-li pl.i\s i> lull Fif life. And yet, 
|{||‘'.■Iind dor« n(»i lo'.o Iht suprtMiiacv. She i" still iirst, 
hm lirsj, not l.oi-:oi',i* .',h«‘ i'* isolatt'd from the other 
eliarai Iits hui hei-aU'e >he add'-. life li» ail that is living 
in them Sin* doe- iKM. put oiit tlioir li'jlit. lull kindles 
it a hri'^hti-r Jlame oi eliarneter. 'I'liex hnrn all ihe 
hriLdilcrfor her inllnonee. A toneh from lier makes ihciii 


rexeal tliemsi lve''. 

In the lir.sl ae.t Kosalind, (Vila and Orlando arc not 

lh(‘gax ]ifr'.«ins thex aro afterxxards; anil no xxonder.their 

'■inaimstaneos aru ilisaerei-aljU*. 'riu; sup]T i- sed spirit of 

their y<intli i- lonirini: for fnedom lio'-alind. having 

this lon'jin'.' -and Inr faliier.s o\ile and her uncle's 
* • 

jealoiisy of In-r intensif} it- is sad I'lioinjli. Vet in her 
lij/lil lirrmi;s out of sadiu-ss we hear tin; far-otV nin'siG 
of XXhat is I'oiiiin'/. the prelude to the hapjiinoss of het 
h»rcst love-adx'entnre In h»)r -adness alj-o. ami bceailSfr' 
of it, !t part of her cli.iraclcr is do\eloped by Shakespet^- 
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which, wc might not. hnvc divined from the following acts. 
We see the seriousness, the deep fooling, the solid sonso, 
which lie beneath her youthful brightness. Slio cannot 
* forget her banishotl father,' cannot tahe part in any ‘ex¬ 
traordinary pleasure ’ Slie has now the reticent eoiiriesy, 
the grave dignity and courage of a great lady No actress 
who makes Kosaiind oven half a hoyden has tlie remotest 
idea of her character She speaks to her nnclc with duo 
reverence for a great kinsman Ihit when he attacks her 
father, and her own honour, she answers him with a 
noble resolution— 

Treason is not inlicTited, iny Jord . 

Or if vre did diMive il tionj nur Iriends, 

What’s that to n»* * Mv father w.is no truilov! 

Thus she speaks out of that ‘silence and jiatienco’— 
strange word.s, unlike the Hosaliiid wc chieHy know—whicli 
have made the jicoplc pity her, and which, mistaken 
for subtlety of treason, urge the Duke to drive, hi?r aw-ay. 
This injustice impels her to a deeper melancholy—‘ bo 
cheerful, cousin,’says Celia, and Rosalind, in a transient 
gloom, is placed before ns. Yet, in a moment, so strong 
is youtb in her, she Hashes into agreement >vith Celia’s 
proposition l-o Hy to the forest, and will suit her at all 
points like a man. An actress should lake wdth lior 
through the forest scones this serious side of Rosalind’s 
character ; the dignity which even in her ‘sauc}’’’ play 
ought to appear, her high sense of honour, i(‘r steady 
common-sense, this clearness of vision, this high resolve in 
sorrow, else her acting will miss half of Shakespe.'ire’s 
idea of Rosalind. 

But she does not allow her common-sense her sadne.ss 
f in this first act to interfere "with the affairs of love There 
’ she lets Nature have her way, and slips into her love with 
delight.; silent at tirst, but silent from inw^ard jdeasure. 
The iov of it uplifts her into a new-created world. And 
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Orlando enters tlie ^ates of it alon|^ with her. And with 
the joy comes, of course, the sweet and tender melancholy 
of love whitjh knoAvs not yel- that it is returned, but is 
all but .■'lire il is. jind which in ]»n(l^ <if alt« mate painful 
pleasure and jilea.siirablo pain makes its own drama in 
till! heart. A i-harmino lit lie dialoj^m* Jells the .story— 


O, linw lull ol’ lirirfs 1 ' tills wiirkii*:i •l-iy ■vonM ' 

I'ri. Tlii'V .‘iw lull liiipi'.. tlirnun mi iljui- m Imlul.iy fooJurj’: 

if we w.ilk juil ill till’ liiiililm lolli", mir Air_\ jirtiicii.it' will catuh 
thi'iii. 

Jios. T i‘i>ii]il ''hake tliuiii nff iii\ -...it . ilic'i* l.iirr' lire in iiiv Ix-iiil.. 

('kl. Ileiii till'll) a wav. 

T WMiili) liy, It' 1 v()iil<i rr\ 'lii'iii, ami lii\r him 
(Jkl. 1 '|•llH•, I'niiii', wII 'll* with ill' .illi't 1 mil' 

Itiis. ;> 1 llu'\ l.iki* till' ii.ii‘l 111 a I'l'lti r wii-'lli 1 lliaii iiiv*-i‘lf ’ 

* I * 


Wo feel, through the liirht molaneholy, her innate 
f^aioty; and then out of tlji LMielN ari.sos lier serious 
lidelily to love. * Vet,’ s.i\s ( olia, ‘ 1 liate not Orlando.’ 

Jk(i.s. 5 «o, failll. hate liiiii lint, lor in\ siko. 

Ci.i.. Wliv 'liiiiiM 1 iioi ! iliiih ill' Jioi (liM'ivi* wi'll ! 

ito'. Li t ini' lii\i liiiii for ili.it ; 'iml lio \oii ]o\<- liiiii, l»i'>',iii'(‘ ] do. 

It, is a miii;'locl skein—seriims mirth, mirthful melancholy. 
But it is only untoward oirciiDi.stanco that weighs her down. 
When she is free in the forest whore life and summer 
are wed, sure of Orlando whoso verses she has found, in 
attire in which she can play with his love and go further 
in speech than a niiiidcii can—her brightness, joyousness, 
her happy nature, mount and sing like a bird let loose 
from a cage. She is fresher tlian the dew in the forest, 
more glaneiiig than the st>*eam, and as wuld in her grace 
as the \vild lose that tlings its branches everywhere, yet' 
in her wildness is no extravagance, no rudeness, no want 
of harmony. 

With this grave, gay girlhood, with this hcant y, she has 
also intellect and its charm. Celia has quite enough, but 
Rosalind overbrims with it. It is a natural growtli in her^’ 
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and comes of her own divine vitality. It ilium inul os her 
argument with Celia on the gifts of Nature and Fortune 
but there Celia is as quiuk-mindod as she. It is only when 
she gets lo the forest, and is warmed by niceting Ch’Iando, 
■ that it develops into sjKirkle of wit, into pnwcr, insight, 
and good sense. And it .adds to her gr.aoc, beauty and 
entangling chiirru a gaiety that never makes mistakes, 
a clearness of atmosphere in which what, is foolish or 
merely fantastic, and all speech which is not. true or 
is masked to deceive the world, arc rcvoale<l, shamed, 
and undone. ^Vlien Jaques, jitt.racled b}' her brightness, 
, airs his melancholy before lier, she puts him to Hight with 
a luminous good sense— 

Jaq. I prithee, pretty VDiilh, let me he hetter !\efju,iint<‘il ■with thee. 

Rob. They Siiy yon are a mel.iiieli(il,\ felluw 

Jaq. 1 am so ; I do love it l»eK<T th.in hmeliiiiir. 

Rob. Tliose that .ire in c\trcmdy oI cithei are aliominahle fellows, 
and betray themselve.s to evety moilerii iensure worse than ilrtmkards 

Jaq. Why, ’tis good l.u be .sud and .say nothing. • 

Ros. Why, then, ’tm go()d to be .i post 

Jaq. I have neithei the selio!.ii'’s niel im holy, which is emulation; 
nor the musician’.'^, A\hieh is iantastie.il ; nor the eoiirlier’s, 'wlmh is 
proud ; nor the .soldier's, ^^l)lell i.s ajubitjons ; nor tin* J.iwyer’.s, wliieh is 
politic ; nor the hidy's, \Ahieh is nice , nor the Jovei’s, which is all ihe.se: 
but it is a nielaneholy of mine own, compounded of many .sinijiles, ex¬ 
tracted from niimy objeet.s, -ind, indoed the .sundry eontenipl.ition oi' my 
travels, which, by olten rumination, wraps me in a most humorous 
sadness. 

Ros. A traveller ’ I'y my t.iith, you b.ivo groat reason to be .sad. 1 
fear you have sold yoni own lands to .see olhu- iiieii'.s : then, to have 
Seen much .lud to have imthing, is to have rich eyes ami poor hands. 

Jaq. Ye.s, I have gained my experience 

Eos. And your expeiuneo m.ikes you sad ' I had rathei have a fool 
to make me merry than experience to make me sad • and to travel lor 
it too ! 

JUlifer < )klan'Iio 

Orl. Good day, and hap]nne.s,s, dear Rosalind ' 

“ Jaq. Nay then, (xod be wi’ yon, an you talk in blank ver.se. 

'And ho leave.s her in a hull’ of vanity, while Rosalind cries 
after him— 

s 

Farewell, Monsieur Traveller» Look you lisp, .ind wear str.inge 
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suits, (lisiilklt* :ill Hip bf-iiptits of .v(»nr omh fouiitn', lu* out of love with 
your iiiiMvit>, itiiii .ihnoxt ilinio (loi! tor loiikiiii: yon ihut counte&ancd 
\^hi<.h you .in-, ot f will 'carto tliiiik >oii h.tvo ^w.tiii in u 'XoiuloLt. 

lior ooofl sfiiso unveils liim. Airain. when Silvins 
croiiclios uiMler I’liielie’s irentinont. «'! liiiii. ]^osa]ind is‘ 
nshumed for ilje inan. iind slio Ij.is iu> syTii]).‘itliy with* 
the \s<*in:iii. Slio ]»nitui‘ts Sihiii's |i(‘e,jnise lie is faithful,-' 
for .''lie .s<*(-s when il is (liere. luit. slio despises him 
for liis woMkness, and strikes luinl <»n tluj weak spot.i 
('eliii ]»il ics liini ‘Alas* poor .slieptierd ' 

Kus J)o you }nty liim'/ in», ht- iltserves no juty. Wilt thou love, 
sucli a woman t What, to lu.ike thee an jn^ftrument, and play false 
strains i3[>on thee ’ Not t«j be enduied ' \\ ell, iro your way to her, for 

I .m*e ]f>^ i* hath made thee a titine .snake 

These are the kind of thing's which weiglit her wit,' 
charm and joyoiisiiess, which add respect, for her mental 
power to oiir pleasure in her naturalness, which make us 
think,'with satisfied faith in its strength, of her woman¬ 
hood in contest with the future, and in triumph over it,. 
O, fortunate OrLindo ! • 

In the third act she meets Orlando, and that is the 
centre of tlie play.' Meantime in the second act we are 
inside the forest, and meet its imlwellcrs. Rosalind, Celia 
and Touchstone have found theii' way thither and meet- 
Corin and Silvius. (’oriii is the honest laliourer, old,^ 
tired, and ])raet,ical, but who has had his day of love 
in youth and remombors it. This hallows his age, and 
makes it sweet with thought, for Shakesjicare was too 
kindly to leave the old unblessed Silvius seeks Gorin’s, 
sympathy, for he has known the game and tenderness 
of love. To ask such sympathy from a shepherd, whose 
greatest pride now is ‘ to sec his ewes graze and his 
lambs suck,’ who Is ‘ a true labourer,’ seems strange, bud*, 
in Shakespeare’s affectionate regard, Corin, whenever 
romeinbers that he was young, and that he lovc<l, 
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another man in that sweet air. And then botii these lives 
of his, thinking together, niake him say—‘ that ho that 
had learned no wit by nature nor art may complain of 
good breeding, or comes of a very dull kin* I red ’ Such a 
one is ‘a natural philoso])hor/says Touchslone. avIio, while 
ho plays his mocking wit on < V»rin, ro-sjacts his honesty 
and sense. And Jlosalind likes the old lal>ouror, and he 
understands Rosalind. When ho talks with her, lie rises 
above his natural level of thought, so greatly does lior pre¬ 
sence heighten and kindle whomsoowr she touches It is 
the Corin whom love plaguetl of old. who makes this .speech 
when he calls Rosalind to see Silvius and I'hccbo meeting— 

If you will .-sec a jMiyeuiit truly i)l!iyM, 

BetMfcii tlio pale coniijlfNion of Inii 

Ami lh<* of vorii and proud di'«d.dji, 

Ctu luaiLc .1:ind { .sli.dl (<iuiluct >)iu, 

If you will mark it 

That is the kindling of Rosalind, t’oriii is bfeathing 
the poetic air of his youth The years of long labour are 
forgotten in her presence 

The episode of Silvius and Pho'lie seems uimeco.ssary. 
Its excision would leave tlic play ifntouchcd in int-orost. 
The only character il adds to is Ri>salind’s, and what it 
adds is scarcely worth adding. IJnt it is amusing on the 
stage, and it enhances the pastoral and woodland element. 
It also fills up a gap in the action, Jind plays another tune 
than that pltiycd by Rosalind and Orlando. Shakesposire 
was now so brimming over with invention and life that 
I suppose he could not help these additions I’hore are 
artists who would become ill if they did not relie\o them¬ 
selves of some of the host of conceptions which beset 
them and call aloud for form. This episode is fully and 
carefully worked, but it impresses one as an insert ion. 

The little tale of Touchstone and Audrey might also have 
iieon left out without loss, an<l in itself it is disagreeable. 
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Audroy is wurtli drawiiii:, nor is her simplicity 

liiiHuiroiis (jMi'pi ill I'niiirnst with Touchstone’s cynical 
riK'os. 'rill* wiii-'.j si<]i‘ of 'I'diKih,stone appears in his 
n-liiiioii iM IjiT and ii was a ]>ii\ lo lower his character. 
Porliap'. Slial%'-s|ii arc I'-Il tlial 'rniichslonc—who is quite 
oin Ilf place in ihr iiiri"-! - iM-edi-d some pursuit, some 
anniscincnt l'» \.irv a life wlii' li hored him; and supplied 
him wiih .i nisiic maid to M;diice, and a rustic lover to 
ijiuriv.il lint llii‘ story i"* un]H‘C<‘S.sary. Toiiclnstone is 
elsewhere ipiitc sinli«‘icnt 1\ and iiureoahty drawn. 

.laqiiL-s, like Toii'-hstMiic. is at) invention of Shake.spearo. 
He d«>miiiai,‘'! the sepuiid act Tuo innch has been made, 

I think of iho l>iik<''' a«-<'oMni oT i.he past life of Jaquos, 
as if Sh.aki'sjin iri- inii'iidrd him to be, bore in the play, as 
u^^ly .t, l■har!^l•l^'r as ho h.n! lu-cn in the past. That is 
cpiilo out of till' ipicsiion. •!.(lines has ^iven up that dis- 
siiltiic life, and shows no desiri* to return to it, even in 
thoiiirlti. 

Some .say (h.if •l.njije-' is the mere cynic, and his 
melancholy a hitler nn l.imdiol) He has the cynicism, 
they think, of the exhausted debauchee, who secs no good, 
or if ho sees good, claims it as evil. Jaqiics does not 
deserve t-hat. accusation. Jf ho has ever had cynicism 
in him he has now put it outside of him, but ho keeps 
it in his ])ocket, ready to put it on and otf like his cap, 
as eircuiTistanco and fancy loail him. Nor is he a bad 
m.'in now. No evil creature could laugh so heartily at 
Toiiehstone, or enjoy him so thoroughly. Touchstone is 
professionally what .Faiptcs is .‘ictnally, the tired man of 
experience who mocks the world but who would like toj. 
find freshness of life ai^aiii. 

Men who have lived the life of a libertine, as ‘ sensual as:' 

jffi 

the brutish st.ing itself,’ who have exhausted in it phy-.! 
sical and mental power, who have not given i*. up of their ‘ 
own will but because they could not go on with it, whe^ 
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are consumed inwardly with regret of il —tliese men halo 
the world which can give tUoni no more pleasun-, envy 
those who enjoy life, and speak their hate with savage 
bitterness. The poison of ai^ps is under their lips. 

Jaques is no such man. He envies no one. He is 
satirical, but not venomous. H(* is drawn to Rosalind and 
Orlando, though they will not have anytliing to do with 
his melancholy egotism, wliich, in their eyes, makes him 
.wearisome. He seeks people who think which ihu worn- 
out sensualist does not, who liavo what the Duke calls 
‘njiatter’ in them tor which the inorc cynic docs not 
care. Ho is really interested in the fate of tlie wounded 
. deer, though he makes it a text for his moralising only, 
and will not stir from his couch of moss to help it. Ho is 
vain of his brooding thoughtfulness, and of course ho has 
plenty to think of His wild life lias given him know¬ 
ledge of the purlieus of human nature, and their many 
problems. When ho remembers all this mailer of 
humanity, ho is sullen, but not savage; and then old 
gentlemen, like the banished lJukc, who arc void of his 
storied experience of life, seek him out and taste through 
his moralising a pleasant savour of far-olf n.iughtmcss, 
of a world fuller and more varied than the forest. This 
was sure to please an exile from tlic world like the 
Duke, who, though ho malics the I)est of the wild 
wood, will not bo sorry to got back to the court. The 
good stuff of thought in Jaipics somewhat excuses his 
egotism. But he is over-vain of it, and when Rosalind 
laughs at his apparent wisdom and tolls him it. is really 
folly, he is hurt; and the hurt is the deeper, hccausc an 
inward whisper tells him Rosalind is right. 

Jaques, as Shakespeare drew him, has left his sensual 
life before he w'as exhausted, w'hile his body was in 

I 

jgood trim, and his brain unworn, left it beca^ ^ ho was 
iiored by it. The beginnings of satiety disgui^ sd him, 
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an<] ho fled to the woods to think and moralise. And 
there, ho his thinking and moralising to exalt 

himself in his own oyos; ami became a ripe medlar of 
an ogotisl. And, naturally, the egotist proclaims his 
su]»e?’ioril\ lo ulheivs, and tries to prove it by mocking 
a( rums f«»lly. ainl by dis< losing their evil. In this way 
ho Hat tors himself tinit ho is the eleanser of the 'foul 
body oi I ho inlech’d wt>rl(l,’ if only they will receive his 
modicini*. 'riion, that ho slmuhl be melancholy belongs. 
to the j)ar( he plavs. hecaiiso he thinks he sees so clearly 
Imw \\r*ing. sill>, and dirty is llic world. 

Thi.'* is not cynicism, hta m.i} become it. It is a self- 
crcaled melancholy which runs into abuse of others in. 
onh-r to pri*\e its own right ness; and Orlando and Eosa- 
lind, with th<i clear eyes of ymith, and unscllish because 
1 !k\\ lo\e. see straight, into .kujucs, think him a poor 
erealnrc, and lie himself sometimes knows it. His 
jnel.inciioK is but tiie mask his egotism wears. JBut he 
wears it well l>e>'aiise he h.-i'* brains, and because his 
original nature, whieh was kindly, saves him from com¬ 
plete hil.icrness His indignation is never cruel, and his 
humour lakes the venom out of his sarcasm. Nor is 
ho devoid ot imagination, that power too noble to lodge 
with a cyiuc. Ho is indeed more imaginative than 
Orlando, who is oidy imaginative beeauso he is young 
and in love. -laques is an artist in words. His moral¬ 
ising on the stag is done by one w ho had great experi¬ 
ence ill put(/mg tilings well. And as to his celebrated, 
speech ef the world as a stage—it is a model of form, , 
splendidly representing an imaginative conceji^on of all 
mankind. The one thing its imagination wants is jiassion/ 
nor has it sympathy or the warmth of pity. But it is his? 
cue, as one of the masquerade, as himself wearing a mask 
Df scornful melancholy, to leave that out. Yet, deep- 
hidden in his soul, there may have been passion enough, as^J 
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he. declaimed with conventional griinness thi.s picture of 
poor, foolish mankind strutting' and fretting its hour 
away to end 

In second childit.hiip.ss and mere olilivion, 

Sa,n.'< teeth, .suns eyes, .suns taste, .s,in,s everythinff. 


This was a thought whic'lj often tronhled Shakespeare 
,But he fell back then on the inoradioable hrigltlness and 
gaiety of his nature, and made Orlando and Tlo.salind and 
a thousand <ithcr happy creatures—and then ho knew. 
Men have eye.s to see in joy in half-cyni<j sorrow t.boy are 
blind. Nor will Jaques ever see the world tnil} till ho 
looks at it through the eyes of llosaliud. 

^ It seems probable that Shakespeare intended him to 
be cured, at least part ly, before t he end of the pla}" The 
snubbing, if I may use that word, lie gets from Kosalind 
and then from Orlando; the opposit.ion of tlicir natural¬ 
ness to his conventional sadne.ss, of their fre.shiiess to his 
withered leafage, have done him good, lifted him out of 
his untruth, and made him lling away bis mask in tlic 
fifth act. In that act there is lu) trace of cynicism in hi.s 
talk. His enjoyment of I'ouc}istone’s ways i.s frank. Ho 
wishes the l)uko to sliaro it. Nor docs lie now turn the 
quaint humour of Touchstone, as he does in the ])revioiis 
acts, into food with which to teed his egotism. He will 
not yet go back to tlie world, hiiL will seek the usurper 
.who has taken on a religious life, not himself to be a 
religious, but to suck some fre.sh experience— 


Out of these eonveHil*'.'^ 
There is much mutter to he heart! .tml UMm’d. 


And there is no cynicism in the desire J should not 
be surprised, if, a few years hence, when Rosalind and 
Orlando are comfortably settled, Jaques were to vi.sit 
Clhem, in an excellent humour, and laugh away some days 




memory of his follies in the forest. 
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Touchstone is the professional humorist, t.he court- 
jester. the Fool of inodiiPVjd society, who ‘uses his folly 
as a stalkiuo hoi*sc, jukI under the presentation of that, 
shoots his wit.’ His conxoutioual wit is set over against 

the naiural wit- of llosalind and is eoiupiorcd by it. In- 

■ 

his encounter wit It her, he is reduced to silence: but he 
expresses his <lefeiit svith cli.irm. 'You have said; but 
wh(‘ther wisely or no. let the forest jiulgc.’ Outside of. 
his profos-sioii. lie is a ‘ liiimaii person.* He is gentle with 
U<»saliinl He loves Celia, and w-uild go o\cr the world 
with her He is faithful as the day to lier and Rosalind. 
Wlicn ho is al«»ne, he basks in tlto sun, and rails at 
Fortune to amuse liimsell. Then -laqties e<anes upoij 
him, and he iloieets dacpti's as cpiiekU as llosalind. and 
witlnail sa\ing aii\thing about, what he de(c<*ts, plays 
on him parodies his mclanehol\, :in<] lani^h.s at him. 
Ja<pies dLseriiies him, and does not under.stand wlial he 
deserfoes— 


..\n>l llji'ii ill' l]lv^^ .1 (ii.il irnni }ii^ prtke, 

.\n(l, i'>iiklIU oil It uilli I.ii k lustre 
Si>i Ariv wi'i'lv, 'll i'l li-ri m-k ; 

Tim- liny Wf-.ii', ({iioili !ir. 'liiiw (lie vwirM wriyx ■ 
I'l's l>iit .III iimir .f.'o oiiur it nine, 

\ni1 .it't>'i one hoiii ninie lie eliven ; 

Aim! 'O. fnnn lidiir to lionv we ri|M' .iini iipe. 

Anil liieii Irotn Iiuur to Imni \m mt .iii<i rni, 

.\iiii tlii.rili\ )i.in'_''ti i.ile' 


And J.'iijiies in his vanity. <loes not. know that Touch¬ 
stone has penetrated hint, and is mocking him So much 
wifitir is the fool than tlie hall-cnibUlercd sage. 

'rouchstoiic has some leamiiig, and uses it to overawe 
the simple forest-folk. And it give.s him pleasure to ' 
play w'ith them and pn//lo theJii. His talk with t-orin is ‘ 
full of w'it which (.'orin does not imderstanrl, but which 
is a dcliglit to tlic audience, who .see his real wisdom peep-’* 
ing out under f.hc musk of bis folly. With Rosalind, ho is, 
not foolish, lie is gay. The real man is, as usual, drawh^ 
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by hor. With Audrey, luj lots the worst of liiiu up}Dear, 
but with all these folk he is not professional; only a 
simple mocker, not from any real cynicism, but for the 
pleasure of mocking. Jt is only, at the end, wIk’h hois 
brought before the Duke and tlie lords and pages, in the 
air of a court again, that he becomes, as he was in the first 
act, the professional fool again, and is swift, sentontions, 
fantastic, inventivo of the pleasant statement oj‘ the lie 
seven times removed, and the quurrel on tin* sevnith 
cause. All ho says now is said by the pure jcsli r who 
lives to make idle society laugh. The forest episode 
in his life is over, and he is glad of it.. 

And now, in conclusion, wo get back to Rosalind and 
Orlando, or indeed to Rosalind alone. With her arrival 
in the forest, her discovery of Orlando’s presonee. aiul 
the freedom tt» play with him which her man’s garb gives 
her, all her sadness vanishes, all her nature expajuls She 
opens like a rose in the sun. The forest is Iht tilting 
home. Its wild-vrood freedom is in her heart, its ])eanty 
in her eyes, its summer in her teujper. Gay iK liglit in 
life, enraptured girlhood made tender by love, are ai their 
height in her; the bubbling spring is not more hajqiy. 
In this exalting of her nature. her wdt and wisdom are also 
exalted. Her wit is more brilliant every hour, her w isdom 
glances more brightly through her wdt, and she uses both, 
in her sportiveness, to heighten tlie wayvrardness with 
which she adorns the passing hour ‘ My Rosalind is wise,’ 
says faithful Orlando. ‘ Or else,’ Rosalind answers, 

she could not have the wit to do this : the wiser, the w.iywankr : 
'make the doors upon u woman’s wit, and it will outot the i.i-emeni; 
shut that, and ’twill out of the keyhole. sto]i that, ’twill lly \mh the 
smoke out at the cliiiuney. 

t 

* 

.. There's no play so delightful as hers witli Orlando 
through thc.se two acts. It would be folly to de.scribe it 
^'or analyse it, for it may be read; and it is as simple as it 
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is clinrinin^. as it. is li^ht as tlie fliirlit of a swaUoTi^, 

il rtio> alu)vc a nature. Tin- iinnnonL slio partsfroni 
Orlando, .slio sliow- !o Celia ilio flepili of lior love. I 
toll lliee. .Miena, I cannot lnj out of siylu of Orlande; I’ll 
fnul a sbadin\- and .siudj till he t'oincs.’ ^VTien she 
thinks he is wounded slie swoons, ainl ilien, having had 
|)Ia\ enoiii^h sIjo hriinrs her Io\c lo I'ull fruition. She’ 
Knov\s when lo slop - 

li’t''- \\ li\ itii'ii. o. I .■.aiiii'i 'i-i\f \iiiir iiirii for Kosalind. 

OKI. I l.t.l liM Il>l lon^'i I l>V lllillnitl 

ill-. 1 \\'|i \vi.r\ \iiii ili-n i-li'ii'ii wall lillr i..llanfr. 

And she winds up her own 1o\e and all the loves of the 
play, and dis'.oKes ail llte <pi irrel. In di.selosing herself to 
licr lather and Orlando - 

"I’ll Xi'ii I "i\i- iiiv I !f. l■■l‘ 1 .III! Miiirs 

« • m 

.\or can I pm in hctier wonU her chann, her nature— 
the fl'Milxcr of all i.mele*:. the nplil'icr of all that is best 
in each chara'Mor. ihe ipu'cn of wit and love, than in 
the viTM* Orlando wrote of ln-r 

W ii\ •!|.-- : I In .■ . 1 . . 111 .. ■ 

r'lir It I- iiii|*i : 

'I'.. II Ml • I II li.iii:: ..11 • I i-i \ I i.i. 

'I'll || .'ll li! I I' il 'll ill -III. ^ 

■''..llll , l. — U l.il. ! till III. "I lllilll 
linn If I IT 'll.,'piL'niii.i.'i., 

Tint ill.. '•Ill |. i.iii/ ill :i '|>.!ii 

l‘>l|. '>!• ■ HI 11 ''11:1 ..I .1 ..; 

S- .'ll.. I ■! \ I >l.ii 111 \. ' 

I'v IN* 11ll' -..III <>t 11 || III] Kll'l Iril llll * 

I' II ii|i<i'i ilii. t.iii'i.'t liiiiijli' 

(ir .'I • . ly I III! Ill I 

W II I i;..'i|.|..|.. ..Min : 

T. .|. Iii'i'.. .ill I lilt ri ."1 i.> I'Ki.u 

Till i|iiMili.it iM'iy '|iiiii. 

ill .iNl II VMilll.I Ml l.ll [l- 'Ili.W, 

Till :'i‘t‘..ri lli.iiNUi N.ii in ili.ii'-;-! 

'I'll,.* II'!' I'IhIn -llnlllll I". Illl'll 

\\ llll .'II .:i.ii |. \\nil" I iil.irir'il ■ 

X.i(iiri iin-" utlv iliitiirtl 
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Helen's cheek, hut not her heart, 

Cleopatra’s majesty, 

Atalauta’s better pari, 

Sad Lucretia’s uiodestj-. 

Thus IlosaliTid of luiiny p.irts 
By heavenly synod m’jis devis’d, 

Of many fiicos, eye‘<, and hearts, 

To have the fouelies de.irest priz’d. 

Heaveu would that slu* these iiilts -hoiiM h.ixe, 
And I to live .mil do* her sLue. 



VF ] 
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This ii is (‘(iiicItnU'd. was Ix'i'iin in 1(>05 and finished 
the followini; !t J xiMul i»idy in mannscript till 

mIkjii ii was prinicil scMai yars after Shakespeare^ 
death. Owinfr t'> tliis, ii ha'l siiin-rod grievously. Ther^ 
i« por}ia]>s no le.\! jmiiotiu'' Sliakc-NiM.-arc’s plays more corrupt 
A!oroo\or.]Hissing in aciinir(•o|>ios through so manyrepre^ 
sentations. it may have hoeu ahliru\iutcd here or enlargec, 
ihiTO. and there seem to l>o indications of such work m 

I 

the tt'xt. ilial \vi* |ioH>»ess. Shakespeare, however, followes 
fairly iho irotieral linos of the story as ho took it fropi^ 
I loliiislted's < 7/ rnn irh tif SrnU /.s/z // ititory. The variations 
and Iho additioiiid matter ho intr<i<iuced, as for example 
the character of Hatejuo, suggest his desire to please 
James i. The part tho witches arc made to hear is perhaps! 
an ind'root compliment to the king's views on witch* 
craft. Then llatnpio wa.s said to hit an ancestor of Jamosj 
and I>atti]uo is tho iiohle-'t character in the play. Jarae,^. 
was «]uiie vain cuoiigit to attrihiitc* to himself the excelj 
leucos of Bamptu, and the \i:}ion of Banquo's descendants, 
carrying twofold hulls and tri;Mo .sceptres, which predicts! 
for Jstmes s gralilica* ion tho tini(»n of Scotland with Irelant'* 
and England, titiderlinos I he symbolic identification of th^' 
character of Baiiqiio with that of irames. It seems 
redible resendtlancc. hut a poet who, like Shakespe.. 

. al.so a ]>racLical m.in of the world, may vroll be oxc 
this. Ho w'as a nuuiagor as well as a dramatist, an' 
was tlio habit of the day to llatlor kings—so settle^ 

IBu 
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Abit that our only wonder is thit it scarcely appears in 
lhakespeare. There is nothing in his work which re- 
lembles the fulsome adoration of kinghood which wc-f 
find in the dramatists who continued to write after his 
death. 

It is said that Act i. Sc. ii. and Sc iii up to tho arrival 
Macbeth and Banquo on the stage arc by another hand, 
n that case the last words of the witches in Act i Sc. i. 


Fair is foul, jmd foul is f:iir, 

I Hover throu'jh the fofi ami filthy Jiir. 

^ould be immediately followed by Machefh’s first phrase. 


So f.vir and foul a day I hioe not ‘■ceii 

llnd tho catching rojiotition of tho thought and the 
^djectives would nob be ineffective on the stngc, and ff»r 
the audience. Moreover, if the i^lay wore to he swift, as 
^hakespearo, when it liiially left his hands, cortaijily 
^eant it to be, this arrangement, which omits the scene 
f the bleeding sergeant and the second appearance of tlic 
itches, would create at the very beginning an impression 
if headlong speed, as if the dramatist were being driven 
a ‘fine frenzy' to hurry, incapable of delay, to the 
irrible centre of the main event. 


I should not regret tho omission of Sc. ii., which is in 
.rts unworthy of Shakespeare, but 1 should be led with 
Teat difficulty to think that ho did not write tho greater 
,rt at least of tho rhyming dialogue of the witches at 
0 beginning of Sc. iii. [ .see no poetical reason for 
otting it to another haml. On the contrary, thoro are 
rases in it which belong to hi.s imagination, and cry 
to us, *We are his only.’ 

jowever, this Sc, ii. and the witch-part in Act. i. Sc. iii. 
the play, if it was intended to leap swiftly withcnit 
espearo’s usual preparation into the heart of tho 
They seem like a remnant of a longer play. 
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Tlio sftino in.iy be «;!iid of Act iv. Sc. iii., ‘before the 
kiiij^'s ]):ilii(;o in England/ whore Midct)lin and Macduff 
converse. Msilcolni's trial of MacdnlV’s honesty by repre¬ 
senting himself as a lustful, avaricious, virtueless prince, 
and asking if such a one is fit to govern, is quite unneces¬ 
sary to the movement of the play, and delays its speed. 
The episode concerning the king’s evil is equally needless 
and delaying. Roth are out of the atmosphere of the rest 
of the drama; as if they belonged to a play written 
originally at much greater length It is not till thi^- 
arrival of Koss on the scene that wo feel ourselves agaiiF' 
in the sweeping wind of the action of tlie tragedy. ^ r 

These two parts of the play suggest, that Shakespearej 
did origiiiall\ write Macbeth at greater length, and thenj 
taking out all t.hat delayed it, clasped the rest together j 
into the concentrated rush of the drama as we possess it. ' 
In that case 8e. ii. would bo the amalgamation, perhaps 
by another h.and, of twt) or three slow-moving scenes in 
which S}iakes])eare prepared for the main event. Wore 
this so, it would acooiinl. for the lines of fine poetry, 
plainly from Shakespeare's hand, which illuminate this 
scene. Wit.h regard to the English scene, it would, o: 
this theory, bo a remnant of the original play, no' 
re(Uiccd, not brought closely together, left with all ilal 
1'titering, and conceived in another and a quieter atmO' 
.'•pliere. This theory is only conjecture, but it is perhapi 
w orth a ]iassiug thought. 

Macbeth is now the shortest of the plays. Swiftness 
every one says, is its main <;haracteristic. We, seem 
C'.pccially if wo leave out Act i. Sc. ii., to be caught upi 
Irom the beginning into the skirts of a hurricane, thed 
swept into its centre when Macbeth meets Lady Macbeth; 
whirled round and.round in ii, deafened and blind^ by 
it all through the murderous night, kept in its’tem- 
postuoLis blast through the death of Banquo, 
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Si^ his ghost, tho furious visit of Macbeth to the Weird 
testers, the slaughter of Macduff’s wife and children—a 
fopest of guilt and blood. Nor even then, when all 
le slaughters are done, are we relieved from fho 
[ippression of the storm. Its full fury returns, not in 
5iitward crime, but in the hearts of tho murderers—in 
|ihe visions of Lady Macbeth, in the raging despair 
)f Macbeth—till at last, the whirlwind which has borne 
IS with such terrible speed siiddcnlY ceases with tho life 

f of him who has been its spirit. Wo have ha<l scarcely 
time to bioathc. Yet nine days are roprcsoiitcd on tho 
^ stage, and there have been intervals of many days. 'I’lic 
lays, /aowever, make no matter. Wo arc not involved in 
jlimo as wo road or listen to the nlay, but in that imagi- 
[native realm in winch a thousand years are as one day 
and one day as a thousand years. It is not so ranch 
events which we hear and see as the thoughLs and 
passions of tho soul of man, and e,sj)ecially of tw»souls 
who are driven headlong by proud ambition into the abyss. 
In this metaphysical world there is neither time nor place; 
the outward crimes, sorrows, battles, arc hut shadows of 
the inwainl realities of wliich they are the dread result. 

Tho Weird SivSters who preside over the play as the 
ministers of evil arc partly ‘metaphysical,’ as Coleridge, 
following Lady Macbeth’s phrase of ‘njotaphysical aid,’ 
[justly called them. It has boon said that Shakespeare 
meant them to be no more than tho witches of his 
day as they were commonly conceived. This is quite 
incrtnlible when we think of tiuit high poetic genius in 
him which could not have loft them unRpirituali,sed by 
imagination, and which must have felt that these por.Ron- 
nges, if conceived only as the vulgar witches, would bo 
below the dignity of his tragedy. Ft is also said that all 
that w'ss not vulgar in them was in the soul of Macbeth, 
■and not in them. That is a credible theory, but it is not 
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bomo out br tbu text; and it acenis to aaaort that Shake- 

•' 1 

speorc di<i not hcliovc in, or at lunst. did not as a .po^t 
concoive ot*. .spiriiiuil creatures, oilier than ghosts, who 
dwelt in a world outside of liunianity, and yet could toucni 
it at inlervjils when eertaiii coiulitions wore fulfilled. 
These aj)irilna1 croKluros. as lie conceived them, had 
cliielly to do with nature, were either embodiments of its 
elemental forces, or their masters. Such were Oberon 
a-iid Ariel, but tliey bad most to do with the beneficent 
forces of nature Here the Weird Sisters command its 
evil forces Wliether Shakespeare believed in this half¬ 
spiritual world of beings, dwelling and acting in a sup¬ 
posed zone between us and tlie loftier spiritual world, | 
and having po^vers over the natural world—I cannot 
tell, bur at least ho conceived this realm; and if he 
believed in it, there Avere hundreds of persons at his time ‘ 
who were with him in that belief, as there are numbers 
now who share in it, in spite of science. I do not think, 
then, that the spiritual part of his conception of the 
witches was intended by him to exist solely in the mind 
of Macbeth. On the contrary, 1 hold that it is in¬ 
credible Shakespeare should have taken up witches into 
his tragedy and left them as James i. and the rest of 
the Avorld commonly conceived them. His imagination 
was far too intense, his representing power much too 
exacting, to allow him to leave, them unidealised. It is 
tnie he kepi their vulgar elemonis for the sake of the 
common folk who did not think; but for those who did, 
Shakespeare unvulgarised the Avitches. 

They materialise themselves only for their purpose of 
temptation; their normal existence is impalfudile. invJa-' 
ible, unearthly When they vanish Banqun cries 


The earth h.nli bubbles as the water has, 

Ami are of them. Whither are th(-\ vaiti-liod ' 
Macs. Into the air, and what seem’d corporal nn Itid' 

As breath into the wind. 
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, Elemeiitiil beiuga! inhabiting the world of nat.urc be¬ 
yond our senses, from whose evil will the limits of our 
perception defend us. Here Shakespeare has made 
them, on one side of their being, the comrades or im- 
■pellers of the destroying forces of nature. They meet 
in thunder, lightning, and in rain They make storms; 
they preside over the hurly-burly of the battle. ‘ J con- 
'jure you,’ cries Macbeth, giving them, as the Norsemen 
to their wit.chos, all })ower over destructive tempest, 

I conjure you, l>y that A\liieh you profess,— 

Howe’er you come to know it,—answer mo ; 

; Though you untie the winrls and let them fight# 

Against the ehurches ; though Ihe yesty wa^os 
Confound and sw'allow navigation up ; 

‘ ■ '■ Though hladed <‘oru he Jodg'd and trees lilown down ; 

Though castles topple on then* warders’ hefidf>; 

Though palaces and pyramiils do stipe 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 

Of Nature’s germens tumhlo all together, 

Ei'ev till dfutnirtinn siclcn ; answer me • 

To what 1 ask you. 

These are their works and wavs in nature, in ilreiidful 
gaiety of destruction 

But the witches arc much more than creatures who 
have power over nsiturc. They have influence also 
on the soul, but only on the soul tliat lias admitted 
evil to dwell in it. When the soil is tainted their 
poisonous seeds take root. When a man has already 
sheltered a temptation they come to him charged with 
fresh temptation, and hurry the already cherishcil evil 
into outward execution of it. They master the tlioiights 

i'pf Macbeth because they are in tune with tliem.^ They 

\-!l 

' ^ They are the soivants of a mistress whose husiiieF.s and pleasure is to 
?do evil. Hecate is ‘ the close contriver of all liatnis,’ wdio urges by ‘ tin- 
'glory of her art' the wicked man to ‘ confusion,’ to a ‘ di-><mal <ind .i fatal 
'fold. ’ She, like the Weird Sisters, belongs partly to the vulgar witch-world, 
.'but chiefly to the supernatural world of evil powers. She leads Macbeth 
‘•^to his min by a ‘ false security.’ She can distil a magic drop from the 
v(K>mer of the moon. And her delight is in the destruction of Macbeth— 
and body. 
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have no inducnco on R'(iif|iio, wlio is innocent of throng,' 
Nowhere in Shakcsucarc is a more snljtle delineation of • 
the eUtx'i. <»!' sui^Lfcsted (nil oji two .mmiLs, one in sympathy 
wiili c\ii, Iho other not, tlnm there in the scone between 
Macbeth .md HaiUjin) after the disappearance of tho 
witcho. 


Then, a^i'ain, tlioy liand on tlu-ir ]>ower of doubling evil 
in the (ivil .soul throiiglj Miicheih letter to Lady Macbeth: 
The murder I hey ha\<; h;dr-siij.’t;(.'sl'’d to Macbeth jumps 
with the murder in li(‘r lu'ari She recalls their prophecy - 
of the crowm for Macbetli when she receives his letter,' 
and conc(ilv0k at once the niurderoiis means to reach 
the Ihrr.ni* The irohhn round. '»he cries, shall be thine ’ 


W Iiii h l.iU' Jiiiil ii>il*>j'li ijf f <il t'lil ilotli 
To luiVL' l-lioi* cruvsnod witJui). 


She feels the wicked influence of the Weird Sisters, though 
she has never soon them. They seem to her to be the 
materialised images of those malignant ministers of evil 
she invokes to help her to her fierce and bloody aim. 

(Vniic, s[»iTits 

Thai, tend on mortal tlion^'his ' nnsex me hero, 

And till me from the crown l<» tlio toe lop full 
Of diiO'.t crnelty ; make thick my l*lood ; 

Stop u]! t.he access ami |Mss,iife to remorse, 

That no compiincl.ious visitinjrs of nature 
Sluike my fell ]nirj)ose, noi keep peace hetwei'n 
The effect .ind it. (knne to m^ ii om.m’.s ))reji.st-., 

And take my milk for oall, you mnrdeiing ministers, 

U'hcrtrer tii ijovr siijhtlrss .tuhstaiK'tit 
Vou irait un nnschtef! 

Evil to evil I the witch-suggestions come home and’ 
press for execution. This, then, is Shakespeare’s cob- 
ception of the Weird Sister.s—not only croaturos that' 
have power over the natural forces which do harm to 
men, but also creatures that have a spiritu.-d ])ower over' 
the soul which has cherished guilty thoughts. Then, 
Shakespeare, from the common notions of witchcraft. 


•JkJ 
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added to lids conception, (since lie was o ]>laywn»,dil,) 
the cave, the cauldron, the gruesome ingredients in tlie 
.. wicked broth, the wild find withered aspect of the 
Weird Sisters, the skinny linger and the choppy lip, |,hc 
grim mirth of these inhuman Things These additions 
did not interfere with the spiritual conception They 
‘belonged to the witches only when they materialised 
themselves for a material pnr])osc. And, as 1 think, no 
one despised them more tli.an the witches themselves. 
■'Indeed, these material adjuncts wore illusiou.s. They 
vanish with those that formed them into the Klthy air 
from whence tlu'y came. 

The play begins with their ajipoaranc.e on the dark 
moorland near Forres which the wild weather and lire 
have blasted, and over Avhicli, as Macbeth and Banquo 
enter, a storm is passing with thunder, lightning, and rain. 
The day has been fair beloro their coming, now it is foul, 
and in the foul weather are those who h ive ma/Te it to 


, suit their wicked work. Tims we arc brought into the 
dark atino.spherc of the play, as dark without, as it is 
.> within the souls of the characters. Night and tcmy>cst 


pervade the play. Duncan dies in a st(»rm, R-impio 
• perishes in the night, in the night, his ghost rises; hady 
Macbeth walks with her eonscionco by night and dies 
, before the dawn. Macheth and she slay their guest in 
the night, and cry to the night, at every dark deed they 
; do, to hide their guilt, and to assist it. Only one other 
element of imagination is stronger in the play—that 
-.which drenches it wil.li blood. Every scene is e.rimson 


W'ith it; it is like the garments in Isaiah's battle, rolled in 


blood. Macbeth’s imagination incarnadines ^vith blood 


the multitudinous seas. No Arabian perfume will 
‘ sweeten away from Lady Macbeth’s hand the smell oi 
!' Duncan's blood. 

Tempest and terror, blasting lightning, and everywhere 
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the scent and .sii^ht <ti' blood, are the outward image of 
the inwaril lil’e in llif. Weird Sisters and the murderers. 
Thi> dn-a<lful darhiic''.'. of the play, spiritual and physical, 
is deepened at tlic hogiiining by the supernatural pro¬ 
phecies winch Contain in them the slaughter of the 
king. AI‘ichclir'> smil is at one with the tempest and the 
bJoNted heath, and the supernatural cry. To Banquo 
the day i.'. ilic or<linjirv Highland day, and the witches 
arc not supernatural lie is the same when he leaves 
the Ijoiith as when ho entoied it. Macbeth is not. 
There is that now in his soul which drives him as 
hunger drives a beast of prey. He carries it with him 
through his interview with the king, where its urging 
is qiiiekoncd by the king appointing his son heir to the 
crown: wIuto its lcn)j)tatioii is kindled into action by 
DiUK-an’s saving that he vvi 11 stay the night at Inverness. 
The opporf.uLiit V has come. Jle rides in front of the king 
witli nnfrdcr in his heart. 

Si. a-, IiuIp your fires ' 

Lot not liglil MS* iiij bljiek anil deej* desires. 

The liarU castio rises before us, and within it, waiting 
in the gloom, murder in every vein, the rider’s wife, settled 
into grim resolve to press on him the tinish of the tliought 
with which he rides. And behind rides through the 
soft afternoon. ]»leasurc and trust in his heart, their mur¬ 
dered man 'flic evening is calm and lovely when he 
arri\es. Duncan and Banquo speak of its beauty and 
peace. Shakespeare loves these contrasts. Night falls, 
and with the niglil a terror-striking tempest invades the 
sky, maddening both men and beasts. Lamentings are 
heard in the air, .sirarigo screams of death: Llio obscure 
bird clamours the vvliolo night long; the earth is feverous 
and shakes. A falcon, towering in his jtride of place, 
is by a njonsing owl hawked and killed; Dnnean’s horses 
devour one another. Shakespeare fearlessly piles terrpjc. 
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on terror; nature herself, as in all his plays, in nristo- 
cratic sympathy, celebrates with earthquake and \sTeck 
the death of princes. But there is no outward terror so 
deep as that in the soul of Macbeth in the castle cpuxo 
before he goes to his slaying, and in the soul of his wife 
‘ as she waits, every sense atteut, in the same court for 
his return. 1 doubt if in all literature there is any silent 
and whispering fear to bo compared wil,h that which 
thrills the air in this scene when Macbeth descends the 
stair with his bloody hands, and she welcomes him with 
question on question, and wears away his misery with 
bold encouragement. We are so enthralled, that wo start 
with as much terror as they, when the knocking comes at 
the south entry. The awe of crime, the darkening ven¬ 
geance of coming justice, the devastation of tho soul by 
fear, the boldness of acccunplishcd sin reacting against 
fear, the awful, silent solitude of tho mind after the 
irreparable deed— 

Wake Duncan with thy knnchmii' I thuu could-st! 

rise out of the words of the dialogue like pliantoms. This 
is the true supernatural 

The knocking awakes tho Porter, round whose speech 
so much controversy has taken place. 1 cannot sne why 
it should not be from Shakespeare’s hand. It seems, 
indeed, to jar with tho tragic height of the last scene. 
But Shakespeare was not only an idealist in his work, 
but also a bold realist; and it is one of his excellences as 
a dramatist that his most ideal representations rest on a 
basis of reality. Even in the tragic height of passion in 
? the last scene, there are such touches of close reality as 
‘ these— 

retire we to our chamber ; 

A little water clears us of thi.s deed ; 

Get on your nightgown, leat occasion call u.s, 

And show us to be watchers. 
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Willi sivjli roaliMii underlying' the ideal repmsewtation of 

the passion and ihoiiirhls in the innrdorcrs. the rude 

realism of l.he Pf»rlir i'^ not oni of harmony; nor is tho 

ancIaciMi!'' pe]ir("<eiit!iM«in of Ids t.oarso '•cii‘<iialisin. iiiiAcd 

as it is will) ilie hold hnmoiir of a dnmk.tnl. apart from 

I ho s.i\a'4<' lemper (;!' a lime in whii-h ihc murder of 

i)nii(*j]i was jHissihli* Tlier(' iioiliini,' in his talk and 

.shaj'inir 'vlili-li ii'jiirr> tho ilr.niiarH; imjiression of ilio 

whole. N.i\. I .nil Ilia sure lliat his total i'moraneo of 
• “ 

what has hcen doui*, and tho li‘.:hlm-S’' of his talk with 
Mai.'dufV and ]^einio.\, does tioi make, dr.imatieally, the 
(l'M;d w'hioh ha** la’on done more o|ia‘.t.l\ ti> i ho .(iidienee. 
"I'hoy .'<00. hohind Iho rini|L;h i-jiiomiii talk, the bloody 
room and the murdered men. 

Thou, tho port or s soliloipiy. lii.'i f.iuey of liimself as 
porter of ilell.i'.iie. hi... invent i\o eon\ersation with those 
who seek admiliaiieo into hell, his siiddLii, drunken 
turn tifiit lie ia mistaken; theplaee i^ too en|d for hull; 
his <lisi|iii'.ilion on the olVecis of drink . his snchlcn leap 
into jioetio im.«eln.»li'»Ti-■ ih.it o,, tin., primro.se way to 
1 he cverl.istin^ honlire'-' arc all in Shakospc.iro’s mamior 
and iuM'iition.' J do not !ielle\e there wap another 
KM/., diet hail dramatist who (‘onhl }ia\e wriiien this. 

Dramalio.dly ooH'-idered, tin; whole passage d<iwii to 
tho l,■n^^.■^n^:e oi MaeheiJi lowers the jiitch of tho last 
.soune aiti] wi'-ely It enal'les Sh.‘ike‘»]'earu to climb 
e.isilv. and Aviih irradaiion. ilirouL'h the heiL'htcniiijr 
fleseription of ilje .'torni oi the ni'jhi to another olininx 
— the oreal .seone oi' the di.'.(;over\ of the murder of, 
Diiueaii. 'riicre is nothing iu tin pl.ty wliieh i.s inoro fit 


' sJriUi-.jnan ti.vl iif'i-'l ilii'll.imuiil In.j.irp. 'I'liv clown in Wtll 
ffuif JCihIh W’U titN Litcu 

I u'li lor t1«* wiiii |! ■ iJiir •\. ill-, iiiii 'li I t it' lu III* loi) liMlc for pomp 
t'> "n* 'T thkl liui.ililo l’ir.>ii.ii'!\. iiiav i.ut On- iii.iny voil 1)^ too rbill snd 

ten-Kr, aoil tiii-j II Ij-f.i! tin- li-tai-iy u'ny Ii>i' Iiii-lb 1i> T'.-i* Inxi.'ii (jale and th<.- 
gniit lin*. 
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to the moment and tiiifM* in oxcentitm thdii tho .shoutiiiQ 

•i» 1? 

of Macduff to tbo sleepers in the ensile: 

A^^ake ’ awnki*' 

Ring the aliirnm Ix-ll. Munler aiiil iieasiui ’ 

Banqno and Pouaihiiin ! M.ileoliii ' ' 

Shake oif this downy death’s counterfeit, 

And ha)k on death itself I ii]>, up, and see 
The great doom’s lui.ige ' !M.il(oliii * ]j.in({U«) > 

As froinymir grav»-s ris-c u]), and walk like spjiles, 

To countenance this horror ‘ King the hell 

One after another, with dramatic cllect carefully 
arranged for each, t.he main characters now rush in and lill 
the court of the castle: Lady Machotli, Banqiio, Macheth 
and Lennox again, Malcolm and Dotialhain. There is that 
which is terrible in Lady Macbeth’s phrase when Macduff 
cries to Ban quo, ‘ Our royal master’s murdered ’ • 

Woe, siliis ’ 

> What' in our house i 

and in Btinquo’s answer—‘Too erne) anywhere.' Tltere is. 

that which is still more terrible iti the awful change, on 

which I must hereafter dwell, in Macbeth’s cliaraetcr, in 

the cool, deliberate hypocrisy of his l.orapcr. in the well- 

sustained apartness from the crime, the poetic turn, as of 

an orator over the honoured dead, of all he says— 

Had I but died an hour before this chanco 
I had liv’d a blessed time ; for, from this instant. 

There's nothing serious in mortality, 

All is but toys , renown and grace is dead, 

The wine of life is drawn, ami the meic lees 
. . Is left this vault to brag of. 

:v. The difference of the temper of the character who 
makes these fine phrases from his temper oJ‘ the night 
■of the murder is immense. It is as firm, us settled, as 
cool, as it was wavering, hot and fearful. Nothing but 
what is supernatural can shake it again. 

V The centre of the play has now come. Macbeth has 

f ' 

^reached the crown. As yet he has not begun to fall. His 
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fall he^ins with the murder of Banqiio. Tho preparation 
for that begins the third act; and Banquo’s speech, which 
introduces it, makes clear the danger he is to Macbeth, 
and nu>t ivos his murder. Macbeth’s soliloquy reveals this' 
foar.jijid, to knit the future to tho past, Shakespeare again 
briiurs in the prophecy of the witches as still exercising its 
evil power over tin* soul of Macbeth. ‘ Bauqiio’s children 
shall b(; kings. Jt shall not be. He and his son shall die.’ 
The interview with the murderers in its chill unflinching 
wickedness is not half so dreadful as the interview with 
his wife that follows it, where he is ready to dissolve the 
whole frame of things rather than not secure himself in 
his seat, where he Ihiuks of the death of Duncan as a 
mercy to Duncan, now relieved from all the distress and 
trouble of the world 

Rat let the frame of ihiugs disjoint, llioth the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal m fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us uipflitly. Better be with the detul. 

Whom we, to yam our jieiiee, have sent to peace, 

Thau i>n the torture of the mind to lie 
lu restless ecstasy. Jjuncan is in his f^rave ; 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 

Tieason has done his worst. uor steel, nor poison, 

Malice domestic, foroi^u levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 

‘Bejocund,’ he cries to her, in an appalling mirth; 
this night ‘ shall see a deed of dreadful note.’ 

Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou ai)plaud the deed. 

An awful partnership' 

Banquo is slain. It is the middle of the third act, and 
the end of that central period of the play during whicK'^ 
Macbeth has kept his sovereign place. From that 
moment his doom darkens down day after day till it 
accomplished. 
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Tho conduct of tho play has been, up to this point, my 
consideration. I turn now to tho main characters; and as 
^Banquo drops hero out of tho play, I take him first. There 
could bo no bettor foil i huu lie to Macbeth. 11 is against 
his white background that Macbeth stands out bkicker 
than night. Tie l)y Macbctli’s own testimony, as brave 
as Macbeth, as good a soldier. 11 o chte.s not care for money 
or high place, but ho docs care ibr a soldier’s fame. No 
jealousy of Macbeth corrodes his soul, nt)r has he any 
suspicion at first of evil thought in his comrade, (lood 
himself all arc good to him, till their guilt is clear. 
Without arnhitiou for himself, he is yet in tho simpio.st 
way pleased frankly with tho iK)tion t)f his descendants 
being kings, but his sensitive conscience Ibrces him to 
distrust this propliccy of tlio witches. He fouls, by this 
sensitiveness, that they arc evil, and he rests (»n tho truism 
—that from evil arises no good. Only once afterwards 
does the prophecy enter his mind. Ho has put it nsidn.*^ 
Bocsuiso of this alert distrust of evil lie warns Macbeth 
against thinking of what the witclies .-^ay. So delicate is 
his conscience that he prays, before ho sleeps, against the 
cursed thoughts that nature, when the will is in abeyance, 
gives way to in repose. 

Banquo, with this keen, clear conscience, trembling to 
anger against even the suggest!rm of o^il, is set over 
against Macbeth, whoso only conscience is his sense of 
honour. And that gives way after a struggle at tho call 
of his ambition. But Banquo’s sense of a soldier’s htuiotir 
is backed up by the strength of his conscience, and 

^ Whon he Ihtilii (Act in ) that Macbeth has gaiiioil all thu Wcjri] 
Women promised, but by tho foulest plaj, he thinks a^aiii of their 
prophecy. They have told tiuth to Macbeth. ‘They iii.iy havo told 
truth to me. It so, my cluldreii will bo kings.' There's no evil m that 
thought, no selhahncss He would not play foully tat any succese. 
He thiuks only of what will be when he is dead, of the honourable hope 
that he may father a great posterity. ’Tis aii innocent thought. 

N 
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when Macbeth tempts him with promises of greatness, he 
answers— 

So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom fntnchis d, ,md allegiance clear, 

I shall be nmnsellVl 

Macbeth hears, and cannot endure this conscientious¬ 
ness. It is a ceaseless menace, and it settles Banquo’s 
fate. Indeed, he is too good for a rough world; he is 
sure to perish in contact witli an evil will Along with 
this clear conscience is a clear intellect. They sometimes, 
not always, go together. Here both, acting together, set 
free Banquo from superstition, and again put him into 
contrast with Macbeth who is siqierstition’s slave — a 
contrast meant by Sliakespcaro. Ilanqiio has no illusive 
dreams, secs no ghosts, has no supernatural terrors. He 
faces the witches boldly, and gives no credit to their 
prophecies. I’he}'^ may not he ‘lUvellers on the earth/ 
but tfiat is no matter. His soul is free from fear. He 
questions them as if they were natural. If they are 
superuauiral, he will neither heg their favours nor their 
hate. When they vanish, he tliinks his reason has been 
for a moment taken prisoner, so full of clear good 
sense is his mind. Ho argues that the devil cannot tell 
truth; and when ho linds that these evil ministers have 
told the fae.t as it is, his conscience helps his intellect to 
sec the under-truth—that tlie fiend may tell what is true 
to betray us to ambition's harm—the very thing which 
at that moriieut is working in the mind of Macbeth. Of 
course, aftei the murder of Duncan, Macbeth had to 
get rid of this clear-sighted man, whoso intelligence was 
as dangerous as his conscience. 

Lastly, we have seen him only as the soldier of a rude 
age, with a conscience toucljcd to finer issues than was 
commem at the time. Shakespeare, to complete his sketch’., 
of a noble character, adds to it a love of natural beautj^^j'; 
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a tender observation of things delicate. Banquo com¬ 
bines with his sensitiveness of conscience sensitivcnes.s to 
beauty. Wo expect from Duncan’s gentle character these 
gentle words— 

This castle hath a pleasant scat; the air 
Nimbly and sHcetly recommends itself 
Unto our t;entle senses. 

But we scarcely expect from Ban([uo those tine perceptive 
verses which reveal how often he had observed and loved 
the fair things of the outward world : 

This i^nest of suiiuuer, 

The tcmi)le-h.nmtin;; martlet, does ap]n’o\c 
Uyh IS lov’d m.m.sionry that ihe lie.iveii’s bre.ith 
fSuielld \n'ooin;fly here no jiilty, fiie/.e, 

Butlr>‘s.s, nor eoion of v.int.i<fc, but lhi.s bird 
Hath made hi.s pcndi'nl. bed and procreant ciadle 
Where Lliby most hreetl and haunt, f h.ivc ol).s(-rv’d 
The air is delicate. 

It is a lovely passage, done with Shakespeare’s iifttST' 
magical finger. He draws it forth from the liigh re¬ 
cesses of Banquo’s soul, and it belongs to his careful 
purity. (Joinparo it with what Lady Macbeth and Mac¬ 
beth, charged with the dark thoughts in their souls, see in 
nature. She cries 

The raven hiinsolf is hoarbc 
That croaka the fatal entrance of iHincan 
Under my battlement a. 

Macbeth, planning the murder of Banquo in his black 
soul, sees all things black. 

acoliu}i niifht, 

Scurf up the temler eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and iiivi.sible Iwnd 
Cancel and tear to piece.s that oieat bond 
Which keeps iru> pale ’ Light thickens, ami the erow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 

Good things of day begin to droop and dnnv.se. 

The only point at which Bamjuo anrl Macbeth are at 
one Is, that both are good soldiers, brave, and jealous of 
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the point of honour; but Banquo’s honour, being united 
to an active conscience, remains untainted; while Mac¬ 
beth’s breaks down faUilly. 

Macbeth is the bold soldier of a rude time. We must 
not apply to his actions, if wo would conceive him as 
Shakespeare conceived him, the standards of our time^ 
especially in the matter of killing. He was accustomed 
to slaughter, and the mere slaying of Duncan, Banquo, 
and Flcanco was nothing to him. When a man stood 
opposed to the aims of a soidicr of that date, unless he 
had like Banquo a delicate conscience, he slow his enemy 
at once, in the shortest and .surest way. Stone dead has 
no fellow. Killing was Macbeth’s trade; assassination of 
an obstacle caused him no reinor.so. But though more 
killing or murder did not trouble his mind, it did trouble 
him when it violated liis code of honour. The killing of 
-j^nnean, under the nircumstanccs, was such a violation. 
In that famous speech beginning 

If it were done wlieji 'tis done, 

he docs n<it dwell on the guilt of murder, but first on the 
penalties wliich follow it. These he fears; il' there wore 
no punishment, no rot-urn of blood for blood, here on this 
earth, it is little I would think of the life to come. 1 ’d 
take the risk of that. Then, secondly, he dwells on the 
dishtmour to him of the murder. To slay one who is in 
my castle in double trust violates all the laws of honour, 
Duncan is my kinsman, I am his subject, and he has 
done mo kindness, D'ancan is my guest, under the shelter 
of my roof. This is in>t the cry of conscience, but of the 
common code of honour. Then he thinks again of the 
consequences. Duncan has been so good, so gentle a Iriyigr 
that his virtues will plead like trumpet-tongued angels 
against my deed, and pity for his fate awake the tears of 
the world. This too is not his personal conscience speak- 
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ing; it is partly tliat it jars honour to slay so excellent a 
ehiet^ and partly it is fear of the results. 

This sense of honour in Macbeth, frequently a man’s 
only conscience, disapjiears altogether after the iiiurd r 
of Duncan. lie has irredeemably violated it, and it never 
has another shred of influence upon liira. Moreover, since 
nothing isolates a man like the loss of honour, Macbeth is 
henceforth separated by Shakespeare from the whole of 
his world, except from his comrade in the murder. He is 
isolated also from his earlier self, from the honourablo 
soldier that he was ; lie is an outlaw to himself. 

To knmv my (k-eil wm* not know my.self. 

And the loss of his honour makes him absolutely reckless. 

I 

No crime, after his great crime, in which he murdered his 
own honour, seejiis more than a trifle to him. Jlo dooms, 
in savage petulance, the wife and children of Macdulf to 
an innocent and useless death. 

On the whole, if we would see Macbeth clearly wo must 
not dwell on his conscience, of which so much is made, 
but on his sense of honour. They are, of course, related 
to one another, but the realm of eacli is quite distinct 
Were it conscience that troubled him he wouhl have been 
pictured b}’ Shakespeare as a victim of rcmoi“so, like Lady 
Macl:)eth. 1’hore is no remorse in him, but there is the 
wild, indiflerent recklessness which comes to one who is 
conscious that he has .<but himself out from his fellows by 
a fatal act of dishonour. And when we think of this, 
that pathetic .st.atcmciit of his case in Act v., which is 
not at all the cry a remorseful conscience would make, 
seems naturally in harmony with his .sell-consciousness. 
It is what a dishonoured gentleman, even m>w, might say. 

I have liv’d long enough iny wi^y of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

, And that which should aecoiupany old age, 

I As honour, love, obedience, troup.s of friends. 
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I must not look to have : but, in their stead, 

Curses, not lourl but deep, inouth-houonr, breath 
Whieli the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not 

Again, Macbeth is described by ii modern critic as the 
type of the practical man, not imaginative, who knows 
himself; who knows his purpose, and goes straight to it 
by the sliortest way. I do not think any description can 
be further from the reality, before hi'i murder of Duncan. 
Even after the murder this description is only partially 
true. I suppose his wife was aware of his character, and 
this was not her view of him. The very cont.rary was her 
experience. ‘ Intirm of purpose,’ she cries, at the very top 
of the event, ‘give mo the daggers.’ 

Art thou afoiird 

To be the saiue in thine own ael and valour 
As thou art lu desire? Would’st thou li.iae that 
Whieh thou esteeiuat the ornament of life, 

And live a eoward in tliiiie own esteem, 

Lettinir ‘I dare not’ wait inxiii ‘ I would ’ 

Like the poor cal i’ the adiiffe 

This is not the swift-acting, practical man. He hovers 
to and fro; now ambition seizes him, now fear. He wants 
much, but dreads to take the straight way to it. He’s 
soft by nature in one part of him, and lots the weaker part 
of him tyrannise over his bolder thoughts. He needs his 
wife’s quicker, bolder, more practical nature to heighten 
him into audacious, rapid action. This is her view of his 
character; and till after the murder, it is the character 
Shakespeare meant him to have. That is plain from 
Lady Macbeth’s description of him in her first speech 
in the play. 

(lUmia thou art, and Cawdor; and shall he 
What thou art promis’d. Yet do I fear thy nature ; 

It is too full of the milk o’ humau-kindne^i 
To catch the nearest way ; thou wouldst be threat, 

Art not withfiut ambition, but without 

ITie illness should attend it, what thou wouldst highly. 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play £il.se, 
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And yet wouldst wrongly win ; thou ’dj5l have, great Glaims, 

That which cries, ‘ Thus thou must do, if tliou have it ’; 

And that which either thou dost fear to do 
Than vrishest should lie undone. 11 le thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valour of niy tongue 
All that iiu])edes thee fioin the golden rouinl. 

Which fate and iiiet.iphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee emwii’d withal 

All throujjfh the uiiirder scene Macbeth remains this 
character. He wav^ers, tltrough over-tliinkin^ of it, before 
the deed; now cold, now all on fire. Ho needs his wife’s 
scorn to spur him to tho act. He piles up oxtravnqant 
words about it till he feels himself that he is chilling by 
words his purpose He loses his bead in the horror of 
the murder, when it is done, considering it too deeply for 
sanity. His brain is sick, every noise appals him The 
blood of his hands seems to stain the uiiiveiw. He is lost 
in fear; he thinks ho will never sleep again His wife is 
tender to him, but is shamed for his white heart ■WiS 
is not the practical, swift, purposeful man, but one wildly 
troubled by imagination, d oil tiling and trebling, through a 
host of images, the terror and hate ol what he has done. 

Imagination—tliat is his trouble ’ T do not know 
whether this salient clement in his character has been 
much dwelt on. It ought to be. We cannot understaud 
Macbeth without realising it. Indeed, it is this lively, 
shaping, various imagination, continually multiplying new 
aspects of anything to bo done, or that has been done, 
which is at'tho root of his hesitations, his fears, his out¬ 
bursts of agony His wife has none of it, but brings her 
impulsive common-sense to meet it, check it, and dissolve 
' it. Her cool reasoning face to face with the imagination 
which has overwhelmed his intellect is one of the most 
■! remarkable and dramatic contrasts Shakespeare has con- 
\ ceived. She pulls him out of fantasy into reality. He 
slips back; she drags him out again. 
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^facbeth, as Shakespeare saw him, was instinct With 
imagination. Had he not been a soldier and cousin of 
the king, had he lived in a less rude time, and in 
private gentleman’s condition, he might have had the 
poet’s name. Everything he says in this play is poeti¬ 
cally said, cast in keen imagination’s mould, thought 
and form equally good; and rising easily, at times of ■ 
great emotion, into words equal to the emotion. The 
conception, for example, of all the oceans of the world 
incarnadined by the blood on his hand is equally mag¬ 
nificent. in passion, conception, and execution. Even his 
common phrases are couched in poetry.' The ideal his 
imagination laid before him was to bo king, to wear the 
golden top of sovereignty. In comj>arison with this ideal 
and ’ts imaginative charm, all its material advantages 
wore as nothing in his mind. Lady Macbeth alludes to 
these. Ho does not. 

*■ ^ jDtnbre, during, and after the murder, this imagination, 
blown into a white heat by the intense passion of the 
hour, is so alive and powerful that it doubles the horror 
of the murder. It lifts it out of a vulgar assas.smation 
into the archetype of all terrible, soul-shaking murders. 
It flies from heaven to earth and down to hell. It sees an 
air-drawn dagger, ‘ a metaphysical djiggcr of the working 
soul,’ pointing him to Duncan’s chamber. It blackens all 
Nature with his thought. It drags in the remotest things 
to increase the terror of the present—Hecate, Tarquin 
whose strides towards his design are like those of withered 
murder with her sentinel the wolf. In the very midst of 
his slaughter he hears a voice, ‘ Sleep no more! Macbeth 

* Can .sucli thiiifjs l»o 

And overcome us lik« a suiiiiuer'.s uloiid, 

Without our special wonder’'’ 

course, aa in tragic work, the other characters apeak poetically, but. 
aoue ut them approach in siK*ech the continuity, the depth, and the)^s 
passion of Macbeth’s imagination. pV 
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hath raurdered sleep,’ and at the word )iis imagination 
takes fire, and runs away from the horror of the moment 
into all the poetry of sleep—strange island of peaceful 
imagination in this sea of murder— 

the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that kniis up the viiAellM sle.ivo of e.irf, 

^ The death of o:ieh <lay’s life, sore labour's bath, 

Ihvlm of hurt min<ls oreat natnrc’H second course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast,— 

There speaks the natural poet T-<ady Macbeth, who has 
none of this imagination, cannot com])rehond this divaga¬ 
tion. ‘ What do you mean she says. ‘ Who was it that 
thus cried?’ He is the same thnmghout. He adds 
more than an imaginative, I may say an artist’s, touch 
to everything ho says. Mailer, passion, and form are 
equally good. Ho is always mixing up his deeds and 
himself with the whole of Nature. In his mind Nature, 
dark Nature, synij)athises with him. The heavens, the 
solid earth, the sea, are companions of his thoughts. Hn^ 
makes them his by univorsalising himself into them, and * 
with them—a common element in poets. Even at the 
end when, driven to bay, ho feels that all is over, and 
meets his coming fate with reckless courage and weari¬ 
ness of life, he is still poetic in the hours of his louo- 
liuess. Few soliloquies arc richer in imagination and 
humanity than his arc in the fifth act 

We cannot understand Shakespeare’s Macbeth till we 
realise this clement of poetic imagination in him. It 
lifts him above the brutal murderer. Yet it makes 
his ruthlessiiess more abominable The artist who is 
bloodthirsty and cruel is not unknown to history. *Art 
and savagery are often ugly lovers. 

This groat imaginative pov". in a rude an<l ignorant 
time, and in a man who had no natural opportunity of 
expressing it in its proper forms, was sure to have, as its 
ohildj not only superstition, which is ignorant imagination 
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in a wrong place, but also the fears which accompany 
superstition. Shakespeare lays this deep in Macbeth’s 
temperament. Its presence is one of the main keys to his 
thoughts and acts. Conscious of it himself, he describes * 
its keen and nervous thrill of mingled curiosity and fear 
when ho was a boy, even a man. 

The tune has heen my senses \v<»iilil liave cool’d 
To hear a iii^ht-sliriok, and my fell oi hair 
Would at a dismal I realise rouse and stir 
As life weu‘ in’t 



What seems suiiernaturaJ .sets at once his nerves into a 
storm. Jt a[)poars strangely in a brave soldier, but there 
are many exainjilos of this co-existence of physical courage 
and uiotaphy.sical terrors in the same man. Wo see how 
close the imaginative nerve-storm is to Macbeth, when 
the hrst suggestion of Duncan's rnurdor makes his hair 
rise, and his heart knock at his ribs, against the use of 

My thoiiirbL, whose murder yi-t is hut. fiuita-sticiil, 

Shakes so my .single .state of man, tliiit function 
Is smotliei'il in .surmise, and notliiiiir is 
But what is not. 

All the visible world has perLsbed to him. Duly the fierce 
invisible thought is real. So intensely strained is imagi¬ 
nation that it breaks into fear when the miirdor is 
at baud, afraid as a child of his own fears. ‘ If we should 
fail,’ he erics, almost like a coward. He sees the dagger 
he cannot teel marshalling him to murder. He sees it 
again black with gouts of blood. Ho thinks the stones 
of his castlo will prate of his whereabout. He hears 
voices in the air. Ho is afraid to think of what he i-.., 
has done; he dare not look upon it. His wife has no" - 
patience with his superstitious nerves. His eyes are'.; 
those of a child, which, unchecked by reason, believe alljjii 
they imagine they see. 
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The sleeping and the dead 
Are hut pietiii’es . 'tis the eye of cnildhood 
That fears a painted deviL 

Into that grey world of the supernatural which some ; :e 
said to see, Macbeth is continutdly carried. Terrible dreams 
shake him nightly with fear. It is only ho that sees the 
^ost of Banquo rise, the very painting of his iiiiaginativo 
dread. His courage is proof against any mortal foe, his 
nerves firm against any natural horror, but not against the 
immortal, the supernatural. Then his cheek is blan<*hed 
by terror. As time goes on, when lie is no longer young 
in murder, tlie initiate fear declines. but tbough the fear 
has gone, the superstition remains. Ho bolieves the 
witches. He is still the slave of their will to ruin him. 
The apparitions they make him see cause him now no 
dread, but he Hsteus to them as if they were true pro¬ 
phets. His superstition has bred credulity, and out of 
his false security partly arises tlie half-insane reckle ssnes s 
with which he })resses on to meet his fate. 

These keys unlock the man. On such a temperament, 
naturally brave, supernaturally fearful; w^cak in resolve, 
strong in iinagination , a rude subber with a poet’s heart; 
honourable, but not having any moral foundation for 
his honour, without tho conscience which is honour’s 
guard; his honour only tho custom of his clas.s-—on 
such a temperainciit falls tho hcav> temptation of ambi¬ 
tion. He has nursed the thought of being king, he has 
talked it over, it is plain, wdth his wife. She has taken 
the same infection. The witches suggest outwardly his 
inward ambition. The dreadful means to reach it dawns 
upon him, but ho has not yet formed it into Ihmcau’s 
• murder. Duncan’s proclamation of his son as his heir 
swells his thought into a kind of rage till be is on the 
edge of murder. Then unlooked-for opportunity comes 
to him. Duncan will sleep at. his castle. Murder springs 
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now into his mind. The means, the time, are given him. 
His wife hears that news. And in her also murder on the 
opportunity leaps into swift life. Duncan, in the minds 
of both, is dead already. The long-cherished forces of 
various thoughts, leading to one thought, explode into 
form. 

Macb. My jJeaicst l(tvc, 

Dnncan comi's hero to-night. 

Lacy M. And when goes hence ? 

Mach To-jnorrow as lie purposes. 

Lady M. O I nt'ver 

Shall sun that inoiTow see * 

Your fsicp, my tliane, is as a book where men 
M.ty read strange iiiatters To beguile the time, 

Look like the time ; boiir 'weleome m your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue ■ look like the innocent Hewn, 
but be the ser])ent under’t. lie that’s coming 
Musi be provided for . and you .sliall jmt 
This! night’s gieai businesc into my dispateh , 

Which shall to all our nights ami days to come 
< five solely soi'creign sw'ay and masti'rdoiii. 

Wo W'lll speak further. 

Lady M. Only look "p clear , 

To alter favour ever is to fear : 

Lea\ e all the rest to me. 

And he docs leave it to her. He is but the hand which 
does the murder. She is the impelling soul of it, the 
incarnate slaughter. She lifts his weakness into strength, 
his fears into courage; opposes her reason to his fears, h» 
common-sense to his imaginings She spends as iiiucli 
force and intelligence to have her own wild will, as would 
have enabled her to do good to whole of Scotland. 
It is impossible not to admire her strength when we set 
aside the evil to which she puts it. 

The penalty of an evil passion is that it harnesses to . 
its car, and degrades, the original goodness of a character. 
Had Lady Macbeth been thrown by circumstances into a ■■ 
right way, or had her passion been a noble one, she had 
Very swiftly learnt goodness. For, unlike her husband,;: 
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she could develop a conscience He luid no remorse, she 
had. It rose in her when the tempest of her desire was 
over, its impulse dead. Nor was she heartless, save in 
the rage of her impulse. 

Lady Macbeth, as Shakespeare conceived her, was 
ifot by nature a bad woman, but a woman who became 
bad by long cherishing of ambition for the crown. This 
desire, not an impossible one for Macjhcth had some preten¬ 
sions to the crown, was made mncli strongoi* by tliat whicli 
was good in her—by her love for her husband. This whiff 
ofg • Incss mi^cs with the murrlcr. It is plain that these 
• in crime, loved one another well, and had hocn 

. knit together. Macbeth knew her strength and 

‘ ' '^eforo the murder, more than she loved him. She 
. Mknessinaction, weakness through ovor-think- 

u;, ', -, ^In-ition; but she loved the man, and perhaps 

e ,* his weakness enabled her to feel her own 

jfwwcr whc’ /mdlod him to act, and defended limi in«« 
trouble. t .-.lio iiisj)ii’il.s him to the miirdor, wo arc 

repelle o\Oji when avc are surprised into a strange 
admiration*, but when she guards him, in his weakness 
on the apptuition of Banqno, she awakens our emotional 
interest and our pity. But, at that time, the overwhelm- 
Ufg impulse which momentarily drove her to murder has 
't '.rted from her. She has passed into the reaction from 
r ud natural good in her character, undeveloped as 
Mtd been, has l.'cgun to emerge VVhon wc iicxt see her, 
in the sleep-scene, she is the thrall of avenging 
conscience and of vvcmanly horror for her deed. And 
finally, in anoihor rush of unregulated impulse, she lays 
violent hands on herself, for the conscience Macbeth has 
not she has now developed. 

She is then, from the time she receives Macbeth’s 
letter and hears that Duncan is coming that night to 
the castle, the victim of one of those unbridled impulses 
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whose outburst, like that of a volcano, is the result of 
inward thoughts and passions directed to one end, in¬ 
creasing during years of silence, and at last reaching their 
highest point of expansion. A single touch, a sudden 
chance, and they explode into irresistible and transient 
energy. In some women, in whom the love of power fe 
supreme, and Avho.se intellect is cold if their passions 
are hoi, such an impulse of passion—of love or jealousy, 
of ambition, hatred or fear—is, for the time, their only law. 
For them, in this sudden outbreaking into form of long- 
nurtured thoughts—each making its own passion, each 
unrepressed but its outAvard shaping ropres.sed—OA^crythiug 
else but the impulse to fulfil their desire disappears. Earth 
and heaven flee away, and there is no place for them. 
Honour, duty, the claims of the aUbctions, motherhood, 
friendship, morality, the conventions of society, all the 
tics of the past, arc counted as dust in the balance in 
»comparison Avith the attainment of their Avill. The emo¬ 
tion is so intense that, while it lasts, it lifts them above 
miture, ahoA'o the natural feeling and restraints of their 
sox. They are capable of saying things which violate even 
the first instincts of nature, such as this— 

I have Kh'cn sack, and kno-vr 
How U'nilcT ’tiB to love the hahe that milks me : 

1 would, while it w.is smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipjile from lus hoiiele.ss ^iunis, 

Ami (lush’d the brains out, had 1 so .sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

One thing, the impulse, AA^hatover it be, is the despot of the 
whole character; and the unity of the force employed, 
utterly unmodified by any other element, makes its energy 
overwhelming. Macbeth and his objections were as soft 
clay in a furious potter’s hand before the whirling wheel 
of his wife’s illimitable hupulsc. 

The known characteristic of such an impulse is that it 
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arises suddenly into action, and is qiiickly exhausted. It 
came on Lady Macbeth in a moment on the reception of 
•Macbeth’s letter. That voiced the possibility of the 
hopes being realised over which she had brooded for so 
long, and the wild image of the reality seized on her 
bnain. But, at first, no clear opportunity is given. Then 
comes the news that Jhmcaii is coming to spend the night 
at her castle, and the full fury of her impulse falls upon 
her. She sees, hears, feels nothing but the death of the 
king. We hear the all-consuming tyranny ol her desire 
in the low cry she utters when the messenger tolls her, 
‘The king comes here to-night! Thou'rt mad to say it* 
is the voice her inward passion wrings from her I’hen 
follows the whispered intensity fif the scene which begins 
with 

The raven himself is hn-irse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Jliinc.in 
Under 1)13' hal'tk‘ij]enl.s. 

• 

When Macbeth enters, the impulse is doubled by her love 
of him, by her con,scinusn(\ss that in his thought he is at 
one with her. She receives him with the rapture of her 
desire. She sees him already slaying Duncan, The pre¬ 
sent has perished, she lives in the future; she if> in a 
whirlwind of terrible hope. 

Thy letters have transported nio beyond 
This j}'iu»rimt ])resent, and 1 fetd now 
The futiin- in the iiistont. 

This transporting passion never fails during the mur¬ 
derous night. All Macbeth’s hesitations go down before 
it. She uses all a woman’s weapons. She denies her 
motherhood’s tenderness, though she knows she is false 
to herself, as she is when outside of the storm on which .she 
is homo away She mocks him with bitter sarcasm. Ho 
is untrue to himself and a coward. Her very love for him, 
as he resists, momentarily fades away. To support the 
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impulse, ■when at the instant of tho miirdor it lessens 
through the strt'ss of horror, she drinks of tho spirit with 
which sho has drenched tho grooms— r 

That -which hath made them drunk hath made rac bold ; 

What hath quench’d them hath Riven me lire. 

Htid Duncan not resembled her father as he slep#— 
strange, yet natural niomont of recurrence to old affec- 
titmatcncss—she herself had stabbed him. Nothing is 
im])ossTbIe in the whirl of the impulse 

Not till tho murder is done does the force of the impulse 
begin to diminish When she sees Macbeth in a tremble of 
imaginative tern>r, touched by superstitious horror, his 
phantasies (though she supports, uplifts, and encourages 
him) begin to bring on the reaction. Its iirst note is 

These deeds mu,.l not he thoujihl 
After these ways ; so, it u ill make us mad. 

BTTt this is only tho beginning. Sho is still in the rush of 
her desire. She knits her energies to the needs of the 
hour, op})oses her reason to his fancies, bids him be 
practical, wash his hands, got on his nightgown, go to his 
hod. Sho lakes the daggers, sees without a tremor the 
murdered man, msikos bloody the faces of the grooms, and 
comes back to say 

A little -water clears us of this deed ; . . . 

lit' not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts. 

No impulse, borne to so wild a height as hers had 
been, could continue at that, height. There was a 
certainty of reaction. Macbeth, on tho contrary, had 
not been so borne away, lie had resisted his wife’s 
pleading; he had done what ho had done in fear and 
trembling; ho had yielded to her with many reasonings 
and diHiculties. At last he had done the deed in cold 
horror, hearing a dreadful voice—Sloop no more. He too ; 
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‘would Ruflbr a roucLion, lait it A\oiiId take mi Mppositc 
form to that which hers would take. And, true cnougli, 
next day their roles are entirely changed, ^racbeth, 
having exhausted all his objections, all his fears, and 
having irreparably committed his murder, is absolutely 
changed from the trembling, reasoning, whitc-hcarted 
pel^sonago of the murder scene. He is cool, doterminod, 
quick in action, ruthless, fearless, save when, seeing the 
ghost of Banquo, his superstitious fear native to him 
from his childhood gri 2 >s him for n. time. No one sus¬ 
pects him but Duncan's sons. He sticks at nothing, 
murders the servants to put. the deed upon them and to 
hide their evidence, covers blood with blood, flescribes 
with a ghasth' poetry Ihinean s body, and a* ts as swiftly 
as the lightning Beftire his purpose eo<»ls he docs the 
deed he projecl.s, even tliough it means the needless 
murder of such innocent folk as the wife and children 
of Macdurf. 

For niint* imn j'ood 

All c'JiU'iPH .shall 1'ivi‘WJiy 1 am in l)loo(l 
HteppM in so far, that slmuM I wade no iiiore, 

KeturDiUi.’ were as tedions a.s fro o'er. 

The llighty imrjiose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed yo with it; troni Hits iiioineTit 
The very ILrstliugs of my heart shall be 
The firstlings ol niy hand. . , . 

No boasting like a fool ; 

This deed T’ll <lo, before this piuposu cool : 

But no move aights > 

No change can be greater. We look upon another 
man. 

As great a change comes upon Lady Macbeth. The 
storm of impulse is over. She has slept it away, or it has 
died in the silent sleeplessness of that dreadful dawn 
before the great cry came which brought her down to 
fptce the terror-stricken crowd, and to faint away. She 


o 
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has wakened t.o the horror of what she has done;' and she 
returns to her natiirnl self—as she was, before the tempta¬ 
tion she had hni^^ cherished rose into fierce action, and 
transported her l>ey(>nd Iiersclf. She is a wholly different 
woman, when she conies down in the morning, from the 
woman ol' tlic night heforo. Macduff has called her a 
‘ genilc lady,’ and something of this gentleness emer|;es. 
When Machoth, bidder and cooler than thrice-tempered 
stool, doscrihes Duncan, his ‘silver skin laced with his 
golden blooil,’ in the strange play of his poetic imagina¬ 
tion—describes wh-u he and she have done—she cannot 
l)ear it. she faints awav Some liave said that the 
swoon was ]>rolended. That is foolish; there is no 
reason in Sh:ikesj)caic for such a suggestion. Even if 
nothing of her iialural womanhood were now returning, 
as I lliiidf it was. the terrible strain on her brain and 
body of iho night, ainl now of the morning’s discovery, are 
enough to aocoimt for her fainting. But there was more 
in it than that. What appears afterwards in her sleep¬ 
walking—the woman’s natural horror of the bloody deed 
—had already begun to move in her. Then all througli 
the scene where the ghost of Bantpio rises, her words, 
even when they reproach Macbeth and sting him into 
courage, have so much tenderness breaking through them, 
her defence of him to the lords Is so anxious, so wistful, 
that it is impossible not to pity her, to feel kindly for her. 
She saj’s nothing ill, nothing unwomanly, but wisely, with 
clear sense, clear intelligence, and courage, in her guarding 
of Macbeth. Those great qualities she yet retains, and 
they serve well her love, and the piteous comradeship in 
crime of these two isolated souls. When the guests 
depart, and Macbeth alone with her gives vent to the 
fears lie has—but only when the supernatural thrills his 
nerves—and swears that ho will drown them in tibe" 
slaughter of all whom he suspects, there is a woin^ 
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pathetic cry, half for herself, half for him, in the words 
with which she answers him; 

You lack the season of all natures, sleeii. 

They are all the more ])atl]etic when we find afterwards 
that sleep could not soothe her miserable misery. She is 
ch&nged indeed. 

Moreover, her conscience now begins to awake She 

dwells on the irre])arableness of what they have done. 

How now, my lord • why <lo yon koc]) mIodp, 

Of sorriest fancies your eoiniuuiions making, 

Usintj those thoughts which .shoukl indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Tliinos without sill remedy 
Bhuuld he without regard : what’s done ii done. 

She repeats this in her sleep—‘What's done cannot be 
undone.’ It is only the awakened conscience whicli dwells 
on the irreparable past. Macbeth does not. He seeks 
only to secure the future. She lives in the ghastliness 
of the past. When she is alone, I’or with her husband she 
is always bravo, we hear how decj) the arrow of remorse 
has pierced. 

Nought’s h.id, all’s spent, 

Where onr desire is got. without, content: 

’Tis safer to he that whieh we destroy 
Than, hy destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

The only wicked thing she says—^but she says it to back 
up her husband when he tells of the scorpion-thought tliai 
Banquo and Fleance still live—is wicked indeed. 

But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne. 

* That’s comfort,’ cries Macbeth, but we cannot argue from 
this one wicked phrase to a total searing of her conscience, 
especially when wo find that this very slaughter of Banquo 
forms part of her agony in sleep. 

That dreadful vision of her soul tells us what a pro¬ 
found change has taken place in her since the murder. 
'lEL&s natural womanhood and her conscience are both 
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ulive in her sleep-wnlking, <ind she voices in it the 
thoughts of the djiy. Night nfter night she lives over 
again the Tiiunlcr of Duncim, of Banriuo, of Macduff’s wife 
and chihlrcn. Those deeds sit henvy on her soul, and 
among them ;irc lier own urgings to Macbeth that make, 
her feel she has been oxen guiltier than he. There ^ a 
pitcousness in her wtmls wholly unlike what she was 
before the murder. 

Vi't who vv4iiil>l li.ivc iliDii'Jii tht> old linn Ii.'id mi nnicli blood in him. 

. . . Till' Tli.im- of rifi li.iii !i Mill . wlicit' !'• 'lir now? What! will 
tlu'M* iLind-i ni'Vr In* t 'imii ' . . . llrri'''- lln- 'iiirll of the blood still; 
iill lli<‘ ]>«‘rtiMiii'N of Ar:iiii:i Mill iiol sMu'ti'ii tins little hand. Oh! 
ob ! oil : 

This wfuuau is. like .Maebelh, but how differently, all 
charged. n<*.r conscieiieo and her womanhood slay her. 
She dies ])y her own Jiand. 

The reason of this asttmishiug change in the feeling and 
action of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, both moving in an 
oppo.site (lirociioii to that in which they moved before the 
murder, may be found in a general ditferenco between 
man and woman; a M-.x-dilVercin-o which, iilways existing in 
ordinary life, does not plainly apjiear until they are placed 
together in extraordinary circumstances, such as a sudden 
temptation or a strong impulse of passion. We can 
discuss this ditierence in the case of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth, for the one was wholly a man and the other 
wholly a woman. 1 have already said that sex in Shake¬ 
speare is always normal. 

The general difference is this. Tn a man emotion 
rarely exists without thought being exercised upon it. 
Any passionate desire, like Macbeth’s temptation to slay 
Duncan in order to gain the throne, is accompanied by 
an intellectual discussion of its reasons, its difficulties, 
and its consequences. They are entered into before lihe' 
temptation is yielded to, or the impulse followed. 
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emotion is bound up with its thoughts, and every thought 
with its emotions, like two clasped hands. 

• But in a woman it is not so, whenever passion or in¬ 
tellect is dominant in her. If her intellect be dominant] it 
acts, and governs her actions alone, without any emotion 
accyampanying it. If her passion dominate, it also acts 
alone without any thought mixed ujj with it. No reason¬ 
ing, no discussion of objections or results, such as Macbeth 
indulged in, accompanios the execution of her desire. 

Lady Macbeth, in the wdiirl ot her impulse, saw no 
objections to the murder of Duncan, No sense of honour, 
no scruples of conscience, no womanly feelings, inter¬ 
vened to stay her will. Her intellect and what sense of 
right or wrong she may have had do not exist for the 
time. She acts as unseJf-rcstraiiied as a law of nature. 
Macbeth, oji the contrary, secs all the objections, reasons 
out the whole question, considers that ho risks his soul 
and stains his honour black, looks the consecpienccs in 
the face and fears them, understands his peril and his 
crime beforehand, and deliberately, with his reason see¬ 
ing all these matters clearly, fullils his p.‘issionatc desire, 
executes his murder. Of all this there is not a trace in 
Lady Macbeth on the night of the slaughter. 

It is easy now to explain the change. When the furious 
wind of hex passion had died away, all the thoughts Lady 
Macbeth’s passion had concealed from her, now rushed 
upon hor, weakened by the storm. The fears, the doubts 
her husband had beset her now, when her deed w'as 
irreparable, the violation of hor roof-tree, the gentleness 
and trust of Duncan, the horror of blood, the dreadful 
consequences, the battering of awakened conscience, 
and she breaks down into mortal ruin. Moreover, 
the momentary loss of her womanhood, of all tender¬ 
ness, the unsGxing of herself in the intensity of her 
impulse, are avenged by that return of her womanhood 
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which is disclosed to us when sleep has loosened' her 
self-control. 

But Mncbclh has faced beforehand all the consequenceai, 
has soon liis crime in all its bearings, lie has met and 
put aside, before ho has coniinittcd the murder, all that 
liis reason, and the sense of honour which serves him 
for conscience, can urge against his crime, lie has seen 
the results and accepted thorn. When they come, they 
are already discountetl. After their fever they sloop well, 
as well as Duncan. Tho-reforc ho is cool, indiflerent to 
his guilt, ready .it all points to inoct what he has already 
])rosaged. quite free from all solf-roproach, as reckless 
nc»w as ho was before anxious. Having once steeped his 
hands in blood, he cares for no after-slaughters—ruthless, 
physically undaunted, no whiteness now in his heart. 
And his roiison turns now, not to object to crime, but 
to organise fresh crime in order to clear and secure his 
position. Even his superstitious fears, when the vision of 
Banquo has ceased, are dispersed. He has supped full of 
horrors, and they trouble him no more. He faces the 
witclics and their apparitions, even that of Banquo, as if 
ho were one of themselves. This is the difference between 
the man and the woman. 

I have sketched the conduct of the play up to the 
coronation. The death of Banquo is the 4oubling of 
crime, and from it dates the ruin of Macbeth. Inwardly, 
it began with the murder of Duncan, but the murder of 
Banquo begins it outwardly. The apparition of Banquo 
shakes his imagination into terror, and in order to bluff 
his fear, he exalts his will to ‘wade’ deeper into blood. 
He is, he cries, in a wild excitement for murder, ‘ yet but 
young in deed.’ He will go to see the Weird Sisters and 
know the worst. And now the witches reappear, and 
Hecate bids thorn by further illusion draw Macbeth cm 
to his confusion. These scenes are by some taken away 
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from Shakespeare. I should like to know who else could 
have written them. The vaporous drop profound which 
i hangs on tho corner of the moon, and which Hecato 
distils to raise tho sprites which confuse Macbeth, is*not 
from any other imaginntiou than Sliakcspeare’s. If the 
cauldron and its ingredients are borrowed from tho witch- 
books, the form and execution of the whole arc of so weird 
and potent a grotesque, that wc fool in tho actual presence 
of high ministers of evil, at the very ‘pit of Acheron.’ 
Nor are the things done and shown, or the cauldron and 
its ingredients real. They arc illusion, and they vanish 
into air. They are to act on the soul of Macbeth, to ruin 
him by false security. He knows at the end that they 
were juggling fiends 

Tli.»t-p.iltc'r with us in .a dmiMo smso ; 

That kefp tlu* word of promise to tho oar, 

And break it to oiir hope. 

Dramatically, their promises contain the rest of Macbeth’s 
action and his death. 

Meantime, we have heard of Macdiilf’s flight to England, 
and of Macbeth’s rage at this news. And the two next 
scenes belong closely to this news. We liiul Lady Macduft* 
in her castle at Fife complaining of her husband’s deser¬ 
tion. Ho loves us not: 

He wants tho natural touch ; for tho poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will — 

Her yoiinji one.s iii her nest—af>ainst the owl. 

All IS the fear and nothing is tho lovt*; 

She doo>s not understand the policy which, wi.se for the 
kingdom, is not wiso for her. And indeed she is right. 
Macduff had probably killed her lovo. ‘ Sirrah, your 
father’s dead,’ she tells her son. Whatever petulant 
impatience of the moment may bo in her cry, I do not 
think she would have ever forgiven her husband. Ross 
[■defends him, but Ross and all those who defend him 
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du not know a woman; nor do they see that Macduff, 
who is li(>nt‘^l., politic, bravo, is yet of a weak mtellect. 
Ho made, with oxcollont intentions, a grave mistake 
in alMiidoniiig his wifo to the power of a man whose 
wickffi rnt.lilosnc^'.s ho knew And the mistake has two 
rcMills. One is that Mah'olm suspects him of treachery. 
He camiot nndorsland the ‘rawness with which he left 
his wile and <;hdd, JIo lias been untrue to them.; is he 
mitriio t«» 1110 The other result is the slaughter of his 
lioino. It is absurd to say that Macduff is punished, as 
some say. Thoro is n«» moral guilt in his action. It is an 
error, but errors havr the nature of vices, and Shake- 
spcaro rememlu'rs that cjirious truth from play to play, 
rudcod tliis short sketcli of Macduff's conduct, its result 
on his w'ifo, and on (ho action of the play, is an admirable 
example of Shakespeare’s careful work on Lis less import¬ 
ant characters. 

The scene belbro t.he king’s palace in England is taken 
up w'ith theso two results. We feel the weakness of 
MactlulV wlicn ho excuses, for the sake of policy, all the 
villainies with which Malcolm loads his own character. 

It is only when Maleolin paints himself as the foe of all 
unity and peace, that honesty in Macduff breaks loose , 
from policy. 

I'it to govern • * , 

Nn, niji til li\e 

They arc rectmcilod, and an episode of a doctor and a 
history of King Edward curing the king’s evil is dragged 
in. The w'hole •^cene, 1 have said already, grossly delays 
the action, ind is tjuito unnecessary. Jt ought to have- 
been omitted It is only when Ross comes in, that the 
movement is jigsiiji afoot. The tenderness and pathetic 
bcjuity of t.he pa.Nsages wlteti the bold warrior is smitten-I 
down with tlio new's of his slaughtered home are an 
island of grace in the midst of this ocean of blood.- /: 
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The overwhelming stress of our feelings is relieved by its 
nobleness. 

* Then follows the sleep-walking scene, and the fall of 
Lady Macbeth is revealed to us. She reaches her ^uin 
through the terrible depression of the reaction from the 
fierce 

sliown its work on the nigbL when Bainjiio is niurdcred. 
She keeps up her stiength to defend lier husbiind, but 
when she is alone with him, she is uttcrl} exhausted. 
And now, when she walks in lier sleep, her soul is laid 
bare. The hopeless misery of her (piic'k-coming fancies, 
all of them crimsoned and bf)rrible with bh>od, is eating 
away her life. The groat cry of her women, mt, the moment 
when Macbeth realises that, he is face to face with his foes, 
tells us that sho-is gone. I'oor soul' weak through want 
of will to curb t he impulse t)f passion, she recurs, when the 
passion which made her strong t(» do evil and for the 
time supreme in tragedy has passed away, to her original 
weakness and dies by her own hand 

And now we are left alone with Macbeth, and lie is 
alone with himself. He is as exalted as his wife is de¬ 
pressed. The murder has opposite results on each of 
them, and 1 have tried to explain the reason of this. 

He is quite reckless—almost in the same temper in 
which his wife was j list before tb e murder of Dun can. This 
recklessness has grown from tho days when ho sacrificed 
Banquo because he feared his royalt}^ of nature and his 
wisdom, because it was bitter as death to him that 
Banquo’s issue, while he was childless, should bo kings. 
It has grown still more since the drea^lful night when 
he saw Banquo rise and glare into his eyes. M'hen that 
vision passed him by, its only result wus to exalt his 
transient terror into so intense a rage that while the 
-vision of Banquo’s heirs sears his eyeballs, he looks 
ilplOW, nntremblingly at Banquo hirasell, whose blood- 


impulse which slaughtered Duncan. Wo are first 
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bollorcd visiigc smiles upon him. As the danger from 
without increases, his distomporod excitement increases, 
till it issues in th.'tt which seems to some a valiant 
fury, to others madness. The valiancy of his recklessness 
is supported hy his failli in the promises of the witches;. 
lie is sale till Hirnam wood shall come to Dunsinane, 
till ho meet an enemy not born of woman. He is alwa^^ 
brave, but this ero<lnIity inakcs him speak like a swash¬ 
buckler at the very hour when bis mind tolls him his 
cause is lost. 

Another element in him is ])hy-'ical. Macbeth’s nerves, 
as we have seen, are always thrilling. Now, of course, 
whop doom is gathering thick around him, they are worse 
than before. They must bo like harp-strings overstrung. 
The effort to repress their cry ijitensifics the storm. Hence 
his sliouting, his wild cries for war, the outbreaks of un¬ 
controlled and furious speech to the servants— 

Tho devil damn thoe black, thou cream-faced loon ! 

Outward furies like this toll of the raging of tho nerve- 
•slorin within. It bursts into anger with the slightest 
things; with a servant’s pale face, with a stammering 
tongue. This is to bo on the knife-edge of madness. 

The only solace, the only countercheck to this, is in 
violent acts of war, in preparation for combat. 

I 'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hack’d. 

Give me my armour. 

In this condition, so battered, so self-stormed, so isolated 
in his own fears and in his tempestuous soul, it is no 
wonder that his love for his wife, though not lost, is dulled, 
is part of the walking shadow of life. He discusses her 
illness coolly, almost with a scornful philosophy. She Is 
troubled, says the Doctor, with thick-coming fancies that 
keep her from her rest. 
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Macb. Cure hor of that ■ 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Kaze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some s\»eet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stutf’d bosom of that i)enlou8 stull’ 

Which weighs upon the heart i 
Doct. Therein the patient 

^ Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs ; I’ll none of it. 

When he hears of her dcatli, he only says, ‘ She should 
have died hereafter ’; and passes on to think of himself. 
The freezing shadow of the doom that has enwra])t him 
has almost frozen his love. 

Amid all this conflict of diverse elements, or rather, 
behind them all, is unspeakable weariness of life—all lost, 
all done—and with that, an infinite pity for himself, and 
infinite pity for poor humanity. He transfers, with that 
sympathy which belongs to a poetic nature, his own 
failure to all humanity. Life, and all its passions, hopes, 
and endeavour, are nothing but illusion. When he is 
alone; when ho gets down, apart from the race of action, 
into his deepest self; this raises its head within him. 
And he expresses it with that strange poetry which, even 
in physical, mental, and 'moral ruin, still surv’ivcs. 

Seyton !—I am sick at heart 
When I behold— Seyton, I say!—This ^jush 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough : my way of life 
Is Mien into the sear, the yellow loaf; 

And that which should .accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, ti*oop.s of friends, 

I must not look to have. 

Still more poetical, of the finest strain—more human, 
mingling his own life with all the life of humanity—when 
the cry of women tells him the queen is dead— 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty p.'ice from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
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And rtll our yo'^lmLiys have lighted fools 
Tlio way to dusty dea»h. Om, out, liru-f candle! 

Life's hill a walkiiijf sliad'iw, a jioor player 
Th.it si lilt', .iiul fivts his hour ii]ion the siiioc, 

And ilien i- heiird no more ; it is fi t.ilc 
Ti»1d hy an idiot, lull of sound and fury, 

Sjonifyin;' nolliln'^'. , 

There is MnohoLli, deep floAvn. The iicxi niomcnt he 
all lire and actum. And Imfli the v.diunl fiirv of war and 
the until tcrable weariness of life inofl. in llio last tiling he 
says befon) the last balllu. 

I Via lo he V of ihe sun, 

Ami \\\ h llie (Male o' lln* \Mirlil ivero now undone 
Itiii^ the .d.iriiiit hell! lilow wind ' lonie. wr.iek ! 

At ie.i''! we'll die with liarnes-. nn niir ImiK. 


9 
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CORIOLANUS 

Tuts play was writion, prol»a})ly in IfiOO, when Shake¬ 
speare’s genius had fiilly matured, after ho had proved 
the splendour of his work in the great tragedies— Lear, 
Otkelto, Hamid, and Machdh —and just before ho Avrote, 
in his latest period, Cffinhdlne, Winter’^ TaU, and The 
Tempest. It has been greatly praised, and even com¬ 
pared, for dramatic interest, Avith Oihdlo. For my part, 
I cannot feel that. Shakespeare’s poAver in it, magiiHi- 
cent in many places, is not so equally distributed as ir the 
greater plays, and the spleiulid passages make the change 
of amalgamating power even more remarkable Then, 
it is, in a lesser degree than lUchnrd II. and III,, a 
one-man play. The figure of Coriolanus, and his fate— 
of Coriolanus in a tAvofold relation; to his mother and 
to the people—dominates almost too overwhelmingly the 
interest of the rest of the drama. Cominius, Aufidius, 
Men^nius, the tribunes, even t^e Avomon, except Volumnia, 
are a little too much in the background. If they had 
been more fully interAvoven with the action, the play 
would have been closer to human life. It is true, we have 
a great variety in the croAvds and disturbance of Rome, 
in the scenes at Corioli. The stage is full of the move¬ 
ment and clash of parties. A vivid impression of a crisis 
between the nobles and the people in a great city is given 

..,to us. But Avhen the play is done, and even while we 
read, we feel as if all the noise, fury, folly, and wisdom 

«,;of the strife Avere but a scenery for the overmastering 

221 
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■ presentation, first of Coriolaims, and then of Ooriolanus 
and his mother. T tliink, but with great diffidence, that 
Shakespeare's power of combination, of giving unity to 
his play in the midst of a vivid variety, had now less¬ 
ened ; or that lie did not take as much pains in this 
matter as of old. Ho was not (piiie the absolute dramatic 
master ho had been. And of the tlirec plays that follow 
tills, miiht of all their cx'<£uisito beauty, I would say the 
same, 'riio ]ioctry itself is as lovely as ever, even more 
lovely than over before, in thuso swan-songs of his, but the 
co-ordinating power is either Je.ss or less carefully exercised. 

Tlic story of this play, though it is found in Painter’s 
pnjitre of hook Shakes]leare read, was taken 

by him, with singular clcvonioss, from tho life of Corio- 
laniis ill North’.s Plutarch, and it is worth while to com¬ 
pare the translation with the play, especially in such im¬ 
portant passages as the speech of Uoriolaiius to Aufidius, 
and tho scene between him and his mother in the fifth 
act, where Shakespeare has often followed North’s render¬ 
ing almost word for word. Tho title-page acknowledges 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to that book of Plutarch’s, 
which indeed, for nearly two thousand years, has been an 
imagin.itivc inspiration in tho souls of all eager young 
men, and a wise, impelling, and thought-stirring power in 
tho lives of statesmen, philosophers, artists, lawmakers, 
and of heroic souls in every class of men. It is curious 
to think I, hat, as the mighty spirit of Shakespeare read 
his Plutarch, lie knew that at certain great moments of 
his play ho could say nothing better than Plutarch had 
said. It i.s o(iually curious that this great creator deU- 
borately cojiied down the words of Caius Marcius to 
Aufidius, of Volumnia to Ooriolanus. This honours alike, 
Shakespeare and Plutarch. / ; 

Throe n witters of interest are prominent in this work oi: 
art: (1) Shakespeare’s treatment of the political questioi^^ 
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in Homn; (2) the character and fate of Coriolanus ; (3) 
Ooriolanus and his uiothor. 

Hazlitt says that all has been said in this drama that 
can be said for both aristocrat and democrat. Tt ii|, ho 
adds, a storehouse of political commonplaces. There are, 
of course, political commonplaces in the play. Shake¬ 
speare was bound to include those opinions and phrases 
which the man in the street delivers in the midst of every 
political crisis between the people and the richer classes.^ 
But there are a number of wise things also said, such as 
fall from far-seeing persons, who at a crisis of this kind 
look backward and look forward. And above all, as I 
Tenturo to think, we are made to feel, moving like a spirit 
through the play, the sympathy of Shakespeare with ihe 
struggle of the i)eople. It is almost traditionary among 
the critics to claim Shakesjieare as a tolerant mocker of 
the people, and as a supporter, on the whole, of those, 
whether of wealth or rank, who stood above them. They 
make him a kind of Menenius; as if that giant intellect 
were wholly led away by prejudice, as if he were entirely 
faithless to his own class and their strife A)r justice. No 
one seems to think how impossible, how almost miracu¬ 
lous, considering his many-sided genius, such a i3ositioii 
would be for Shakespeare. 

It would be wiser to say to ourselves:' Shakespeare was 
certain, with that brain of his, to see all sides of the ques¬ 
tion, and to represent them.’ And that is exactly what 
he does. He had his ‘ good-humoured laugh ’ at mobs, 
their blindness, changeablcness, violence, and ‘tall bilk.^ 
We see the mob of Home, here and in Juliafi Cipsar, 

* In another play where, as here, the principal c'haracter is dominant. 
—in Bichard III ,—Rhakespeare has, for the first time, reprei>ented the 
. opinions of the man in the street; not those of demagogues, but of three 
grave London citizens who, without anything to do with the main actions, 
discuss the news of the day and the aiGbiirs of tlie state with admirable 
f.'orodenoe. and each in character (Act ii. Sc. ui.). 
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following; the last orator, blessing in one act those"whom 
they curse in another; heaping honour on their tribunes 
in one scene, and haling thorn to the Tarpeian rock in 
another. We read his jiictnro of the mere demagogue, 
so like our own, and we know how Shakespeare despised 
the lyj>o. IJo j*.«ints it. in tlic lirst citizen, who shouts 
for the death of ( oriol.inus: ‘ lajt us kill him, and we’^1 
have corn at our own price. Is’t a verdict?’ ‘Lotus 
revenge oor wrongs with onr pik(ss, ere we become rakes; 
for the gods know i speak t})i« in hunger for bread, not 
in thirst for njvenge’ Mononiiis calls this man, in scorn, 

‘ the great toe of the assembly’— 

K(»r tli.it, hfini; one o’ tin* liiWfl, luiscst, poorest, 
iiiifit rclu'lhiin. iliou [lu’st foremost, 

V 

to \, ill \anlago for himself, rather than good for his party. 
Coriolaiius is Un -1 m m;/ to him. lb* sees no good in him 
at all, uhal si‘r\ires lu; has done to his country were 
<lono to plea.se hi.s mother anil foster his prido, not for the 
people of Home ‘ lie’s a very dog to the commonalty.’ 

Hut to paint, what is foolish and extreme in the people 
did not prevent Shsikes^tearo from painting what was 
just in their deiu.inds, wise and modest in their conduct; 
as, wliuii ho painted the ]tride. scorn, and oppressiveness 
of (Joriolanus, ho did not involve the whole of the 
pat.rieianate of Homo in the same vii-cs. 

In this play Shakcs[)ejiro, I nit not so openly as to offend 
his patroTi.s. was in sympathy with the people. He records 
with severe jdainiiess the ijiju.stic<* and misery which 
they had sidVered; and to make this more remarkable 
ho places their cries in the month of the shouting dema¬ 
gogue he has st> broadly sketched. He knew that the 
wrongs were real (iven l.hough tlieir mouthpiece was 
lioloiit. So far Shakespetiro .sympathised even with him., 
riiGse wrongs are fully tietailed. Meiienius answers, just,. 
IS these oppressors are custoincd to say, that the 


shakespearE^ 
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cians ‘care for the people like fathers.’ 
answers this citizen— 

Trae, indeed ! They ne’er cared for ns yet: sniFer ns to famish, a**d 
^ their store-houses crammed with grain ; make edicts for usury, to sup¬ 
port usurers; repeal daily any wholesome act est<iblisbed against the 
rich, and provide more piercing statutes daily to chain up and restriiin 
the poor. If the wars eat us not up, they will; and there's all the love 
diey bear us. 

Then, too, his drawing of Coriolanus suggests his 
sympathy with the popular movement. Mo one can help 
. seeing that Shakespeare did not love Goriolanus, nor 
approve his conduct. The Iasi words spoken over him 
are not like those spoken over Brutus; and both are 
spoken by enemies. They are chill a.n<l half-hearted. 
His speeches rarely reach nobility of feeling or thought; 
except when, they arc concerned with war, or with his 
mother. They arc loaded with big words, so turgid that 
when we know how Shakespeare could make his great 
characters speak, we are convinced that he had no admira¬ 
tion, but all but contempt, for Coriolanus. Of course, he 
pitied his fate, and this pity recurs again and again in the 
play, but nothing can bo more rigid than his steady draw¬ 
ing of the inevitable punishment to which such a character 
, has doomed himself. It is as if Shakespeare were himself 
Memesls. In fact, Coriolanus is made to bear the same 
relation to the body of the patricians that the dema¬ 
gogue of the first act bears to the mass of the people. Be 
is the blustering assertor of the rights and claims of the 
aristocracy, without foresight, intelligence, temperance, 
humanity or knowledge, the victim of big violent temper 
and fatal pride; but withal the greatest of soldiers. 

Again, considet Shakespeare’s rcprcseiitaiion of oilier 
citizens and the tribunes. He has drawn the reeling mob 
’■and the mouthing demagogue. At the same Li mo ho 
dtaws the temperate and tolerant citizens in the person of 

p 
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■ the second ciLizen. ' Consider,’ ho says, ‘ what services 

’ Coriolanus has done for his country'.' ‘ Speak not 
maliciously, ho cries to the demagogue. And he excuses 
Coriolunu.s, even for his pride. ‘ What ho cannot help in 
his nature, voii account a vice in him. You must in no 
way say he is covet«)us.’ zVll that is like a prudent and 
kindly hearted Koinan; tho very opposite of the loud 
violence oi' tlic niob-leader. Moreover, the people are 
made by Shak(‘,spearc to behave oxcovdingly well at the 
election of Coriolanus. They rrprt'ss their rancour in 
dealing with tlieir great enemy b<‘cauRc he has fought 
so well for Koine. ‘Jf ho toll us of his noble deeds, we 


mUK)t also toll him of our noble acceptance of them. In¬ 
gratitude is monstrous.' ‘ I say, if ho w«»uld incline to 
tho people, there never was a worthier man.’ ‘ lie has 
done nobly, and cannot go without any hone.st man’s 
voice,’ Jt i.s impo.ssiblo tohelioAc that iShakesjieare could 
reidly despise tho people when lie makc.s thorn speak in 
this fasiiion. 


And then tlio tribunes! They are not mere dema¬ 
gogues. They are fighting the battle of their class with 
prudence, iniclligcncc, and skill, against, the stupidity 
and oppro-^sion of flie upper class. Not with tho unreason 
of the mob-orator, but with rc.soliite foresight, they deter¬ 
mine to overthrow Coriolanus as the common enemy of 
the people. Once he is exiled they can deal with the rest 
of the patricians in a (piict way, and ^\itli a good hope of 
success. And they give themselves to that aim with cool 
precision of attack. They use no ivilil words. They 
speak throughout with quietude and resolution, as men 
who care for tho cause of their fellow-citizens more than 


for themselves. 


Politically considered, the play is the artistic record of, 
the victory of a people, unrigliteously oppressed, over'., 
their oppressor, who is the exaggerated incarnation of the. 
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temper of his class. I will glance through the play from 
this point of view. 

While the citizens are debating their wrongs ]Menonius 
comes upon them. He is the old and jovial aristocrat, 
who loves a cup of hot wine, and adores a hero like 
, Coriolanus; hasty in temper but keeping no malice, and 
rin politics eager for moderate counsels; bluff of speech 
because he is old, and because of his class-contempt for 
the people, which contempt he generally modifies into 
good-humoured attacks on their follies. He is endured, 
but seen through, b}*^ the tribunes of the people—‘ Come, 
sir, come, we know you well enough.’ A thorough patri¬ 
cian, who yet desires to bo hail-fellow-well-met with the 
people; who has among them the fame of caring for 
them, but who does not really caro for their wrongs in 
comparison with the smallest right the patricians claim; 
the prosperous conservative, quite ready lo help the 
people provided the people are kept down. The possi¬ 
bility of any demo(jratic change never enters his mind. 
The world of Rome wdll always go on as it is now. You 
may as well, he says to the citizens, 

Strike ut the heaven with yonr .staves as lift them 
Again.st the Reman At4ite, whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curb.s 
Of more stronj' link asunder than can ever 
‘ Appear in your impediment. 

The patricians, the senate, are the centre of Koin^.; if the 
centre bo weakened the people will perish—and he tolls 
his story of the holly and the rebellious members of the 
body. ‘But we are perishing now,’ they .say, ‘anti the 
nobility are the cause.’ ‘Wait, keep quiet, dou’t di.stiirb 
the state, all will be soon quite comfortable. The one 
thing needful is no change. All your goo'> comes from 
the patricians ’— 

No public benefit which you n‘(a*ive 
But it proceeds or comes from ilicm to jou, 

And no way from ^ nurafIves. 
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• When change htiK been wrought, and ho hears that tribunes 
have been granted, ho does not understand it. ‘ This is 
strange,’ lie say.s. Then, when further chimgo is wrought, 
and (Joridlaiiiis is banished, Menenius accepts the tribunes, 
and the change; and (hen, wlicii Koine turns against the. 
tribunes, llirows himself back into his old position. His 
conservatism is permanent opportunism. However, at*’ 
this early ]ioint of the play (in his belief in the everlasting, 
continuance of the state as it is), tbo blindness of this 
Homan I’olouius is clear, though ho seem so wise. Corio- 
laniis sees t.wico as far, just because hi.s hatred of the 
people opens liis cye.s. Ifo know.s, wiion t.he tribunes are 
given to t-bc people, that the predominance of his class 
is doiuned. Hatred, often blind, is sometimes keen-eyed. 

There are many inst.iiico.s of the blindness of Menenius, 
of the clear sight of Coriolaiius. Here is one. Meuenius 
is the sLive of cu.stom. Coriohiiius i.s not. One of the 
touches of the play ne.irest to his character is \vherc his 
pride, and in l.hi.s case his intelligence, overcomes his con¬ 
servatism, and he throws precedent overboard— 

CiMoni CMlb 1110 1(1 M ; 

Whui custiim will'4, in nil thiiii;'' should mo do 1, 

The dust nil itntii|U 0 iini(‘ viuuld tie un'.Mopr, 

And iiiiiUDt.iin(in.s error iio too highly Iicup'ii, 

JAir truth to o'erjicci, 

I'hat is not the conservative position. Menenius cannot 
agree with him , Coriolaiius must follow all the precedents 
of the past. Again and again ho implores him for tem¬ 
perate conduct; and the battle in his mind lielwcenlove 
and :u1 miration of Coriulamis and disapproval of his un¬ 
controlled eholer is excellciiily drawn by Shakespeare. 
Yet, while ho disapproves, and is oven weary of the furious 
temper of his friend, ho hat es the people the more because 
they attack his friend. From the momenli the battle is se^ 
in array till the banishment of Coriolanus no one is bar 

* -•'Mi 
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on the people than Menenius. No Philippe Khalil« is? to 
. be trusted. The traditions of their class aro stronger than 
their popular good-nature. 

The battle has now begun. The one desire of CJorio- 
lanus is to overthrow the concession of tribunes to the 

I ' 

people ; he sees that it 

# will in time 

Win upon power, and thiow forth greater themes 
For insurrection’vs arguing. 

The one desire of the tribunes is to overthrow Corio- 
lanus, the unyielding spirit of that aristocratic temper 
which the people have begun to contpior. If he be not 
' crushed, all they have won is lost. This civil war is 

• aggravated by the ptoud scorn of Coriolanus for the 
intelligence, even for the lives of the people. They are 
of no account hi the world save as servants. Whether 
they live or die, suffer or rejoice, is no matter. If they 
complain, let me slaughter them; 

Would the nobility lay aside their ruth, 

And let me use my sword, I'd make a quarry 
With thimsands of these quarter’d slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance. 

Hang 'em! Bid them wash their faces, and keep their 

teeth clean. Then he mocks at their siillerings— 

They said they were an-hungiy ; .sail’d fortli provt-ihs . 

That hunger broke stone walls; th.it dogs nitiM iMt; 

Th.at meat was made for mouths ; tliat ihe go'b sent not 
Corn for the rich men only. With the'i- ^hreiU 
They vented their complainings; . . . 


Go ; get you home, you fragments * 

* If they want food,’ said Foulon, in Lbc Frciicli Rcvolu- 
. tion, * let them eat grass.’ 

The Vulsoian War then complicates the situation. 
Coriolanus hails it with joy. It will enable the nobles to 
expend the ‘ musty superfluity ’ of the people; and l.he 
‘. huge success of Coriolanus in it makes the patricians' 
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! hope that they will now ^et the upper hand, and by in¬ 
stalling Coriolaniis as consul, either balance the power of 
the tribunes, or finally win ihoir cause. 

It seems to promise well, f'oriolanus conics home, and 
is at the top of Rome—people, cbildroTi, women throng to 
welcome him. RiU this only serves (c> make more pro¬ 
minent that division of classes which is the curse of" 
states. Moneuius, w'ho was kindly to the people once, is 
now l>ittcr against them. His scorn of tho tribunes is 
almost as great as that of Coriolanns—‘ Go<l-don to your 
worships; more of your conversation would infect my 
brain, being tbc herdsmen of tho beastly plebeians.’ If he 
thought thus the rest of tho patricians, loss tolerant than 
ho, would think the same more strongly. Nor is the real 
division of the pooj)lo from tlio julri<*ian < la.ss, in spile of 
the a[>parent unity of Romo under the excitement of 
military ghuy. less clear. ’J’ho tribunes arc not carried 
' away by the triumph of Coriolaiius. 'J’hey see in it a fresh 
danger to that liberty of the jieoplo for which they are 
contending: they lay a plot lor his destruction as the 
enemy of the people, and it is just that they should do it. 
Coriolaniis deserved death. 

I’ho talk of Sicinius and Brutus, admirably conceived 
by Shakespeare, proves them masters of the situation. 
It is inarke<l by that steadfast ]iitil(!ssness towards the 
oppressing class which has (diaractoriscd. in all revolu¬ 
tions of tho people, tho loaders of tho people; and at the 
back of which is tho long hatred of years, sometimes of 
ceuturie.s, as it was in tho French Revolution. The enemy 
must be annihilated. And the way to destroy Coriolanus 
is clear—to work on his choleric ]»rido till ho insults the 
people. Ho is elected consul, but tho tribunes call him 
before the tribunal of the people to answer for his ill- 
deeds against them. Ho faces tliem with a suppressed 
fury of wrath, which, lashed by the tribunes’ acousa- 
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tions, breaks forth into a torrent of mad and scornful 
anger. They sting him to the quick, playing on his 
wrathfulness as on an instrument. In tho whole of 
these wonderful scenes in the second and third acts^ tl.o 
tribunes are the only cool-headed, dignified folk. Every 
one else is infected with the rage of Coriolaims. When, at 
«last, Sicinius cries, ^He liath spoken like a traitor, and 
shall answer for it as traitors do,’ Coriolanus bursts out 
into a full fury— 

OoB. Thou wretch • despite o’crwhelm thee ! 

What should the people do with these bald tribunes^ 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench. In a rebellion, 

When what's not meet, but what must be, was law, 

Then were they chosen : in a better hour. 

Let ff-hat is meet be naid it must be meet, 

Aud throw their power i’ the dust 

Bru. Manifest treason! 

Sio. This a consul 1 no. 

. Bru. The jcdiles, ho ! Let him be apprehended. 

And instantly, Rome is up. The two parties fight in a 
riot The tribunes are masters, and condemn Coriolanus 
to death. Menenius intervenes, and Coriolanus stands his 
trial, but his rage, though he tries for temperance, breaks 
out more wildly than over. His courage, his pride, his 
selfishness, his insolence, his furious temper, are worked 
up to their extremes; and he never ceases to indulge 
them till he has settled his own ruin. Tho oppressor 
of the people is self-oppressed. Violence and weakness, 
tho sister of violence, are his tvrants. Pride is their 
root, but it is not the pride of a great or a strong man, in 
whom pride is the master of tho passions. The pride of 
Coriolanus is but the servant or the slavish comrade of 
his choler. A single word like ‘ traitor ’ (irivo.s him 
beyond all bounds, and tlic roticcrico of a stately pride 
is lost. 
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The fires i' the loM‘p’»t hell fohl-in the people 1 
Cull Tiic their traitor! Thou injurious tribune! 
Within thine eyes sat ttvynty thousand deaths, 
in thy liiinds dutch’ll :is in.im millions, in 
Thy Ivin*: tonane binh numbers, I Mould sny 
‘Thou lie4’ tinlo thee with a voice as free 
As 1 dn pr.ij the ;;od.s. 


This settles his fat.c: but as u galling favour, ho is lot oif 
death, and banished on pain uf dcatli. llis last speech) 
as he turns uu thcin. has that nobility of toTio which adds 
itself to a vice w’hcn tlic doom of the vice is proiiouncedL 
The majesty of the irre])arabio belongs to it 

OoR. Yi»u eommim cry of enrh ! whose breath I hate 
As reek o' llic roiten foiis, Mhose Inve 1 pn/e 
A', th» dead carc.i^es of imliiirii d Jiieii 
Tliat do enrriipt my air, 1 l>.ini'>ii \nu ; 

And here leiiMiu Mirii imir iiaccit.nniy ' 

Ix't cverv Icflile ruinoui -hake vuur }ie.iru ! 

■ 

Yiiiir enemies, Milh nodi]iii ‘4 of llieir ]»luiijes, 

Kan y<iu into despiir ! Tl.ive the (lowei still 
To Kinish your ill lcnd<*rs ; till at Icn^rlh 
Your iffnoniuce,—wlueli lindsi not, till it feelfl,— 

M.ikino but n-servaliou of yourhelve-,— 

Still your own foes,—deliicryou ii~ most 

Abated e.i]>ll\es to some nation 

That won you without blows ! Despising, 

For you, the city, tluis I turn my kick . 

'Phtre IS d world eluowhere. 


The people do not care a straw for his scorn. They are 
lost in joy at getting rid ol' him— 

ililD. 1'ho iieo]il<‘’.s vuemy is gone, is gone ! 

C'JTiZENo. Our enemy is liaiiish'd !—lie is gone! —Hoo! hoo I 

[Thnf all shout untl throw vp their caps. 

So ends the contest between C'oriolanus and the 
tribunes. The}' and the poo])lo arc the \ictors. And we 
may fairly conclude that Shake.spearo did not despise the 
cause of the people or its loaders, when wo find that the 
leaders are represented throughout as men who have 
kept their heads; cool, temperate, prudent, but resolute' 
to, attain their end; and using steadily and ruthlessly the 
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best means for this end. Having won, they are quite 
sober and quiet. They indulge in no boasting, but go 
» about their business, congratulating themselves on the 
quiet of Romo. Their just mastership of the stor^iy 
elements of the people keeps down the anger of the 
partisans of Ooriolanus. Every day of quiet makes Corio- 
]|knus less missed by his friends, who ‘ blush that without 
him the world goes well.’ Monenius has grown kind 
again to the tribunes, and talks to them as if they were 
nobles. He even criticises Coriolaiins. Shakespeare has 
taken pains to lift tho struggle of the peoj)le into 
our approval. 

' EMcr Sicmius and KtiTfTirs. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him ; 

His remedies itre tame i’ the present peu('e 
And quietnesij o’ the jx’ople, whiuii before 
Were in wild hurry. Hero do we make his friends 
Blush that the world jjocs well, who rather luul, 

Though they themselves did suffer hy’t, behold 
Hissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going 
About their functions friendly, 

Enter Menenitts. 

Bru. We stood to’t in gooil time. Is this Mcnonius ^ 

,, Sic. 'Tis he, ’tis ho. O ! he. is grown ino.st kind 

\ Of late. Hail, sir! 

\Ibs. Hail to you lintli' 

Sic. Your Coriolamis is not much miss'd, 

But with his friends: tho commonwealth doth stand. 

And BO would do, were he more angry .it it. 

Men. All’s well; and might have been muth belter, if 
He could have lempoiiK’d. 

Sic. This is a happier and more comely turn* 

Than when these follows ran about the -tivet-* 

Crying confusion. 

• 

Nor does this sympathetic representation end here.' 
When Ooriolanus joins the Volseians, and thrc:^tnn.s Kc»me 
with ruin, the whole city is in wild terror and distiirbanoc; 
Opminius, Menenius, and the rest of tho nobility lose 
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tlieir lioads. All they can do is to abuse the tribunes. 
Sicinius aud Brutus alone arc self-controlled and quiet. 
All they say then and aftenvards is full of care for Borne,. 
for the people, for the patricians ^rho only care for their 
own safely. They speak like steadfast Romans to the 
terrlHcd citixons; 

C}<», Tii.istt*i*h, fipt y«ni Iiniiii-: be not tli»>inay’d : 

TIu'm' wiv !i ‘■Jile that -vvoidJ hi* to lia\e 
This true which they so seem to iVar. Uo home, 

Ami .-.how' no iii<rn of fiMr. 


And the people disperse at once. Afterwards, the tribunes 
are th<i accepted advisors of Rome. It is they who per¬ 
suade Menenius (o ask [icace from Coriolanus; and he 
obeys. They sj.cak like men ^slio know they have done 
right, and who are willing to accept the consequences. 
Even when all seems lost, they do not lose their dignity. 
It is the .same when the mob attempts their life. Thus, 
amid the tossing turmoil of Rome, Shakespeare has made 
the loaders of tho ])ooplo’s canse the only hope and trust, 
and the quiet jiowcrs, of the city. Ho does not point this 
out. lie says nothing. But wliat. he has written stands, 
and it staials for the i)CO])le's cause in thi.s play against that 
idea of government which Menenius held, and Coriolanus 
exaggerated into its extrcint^s. 

(2) Important and dramatic as this political aspect ox 
tho play is, it docs not tivko us on to the high levels of 
pi)etry. From the poetic point of view the fate of Borne is 
inferior in interest to the development and representa¬ 
tion of the character and fate of Coriolanus. Everything 
else is brought to bear on this. Comiuius, Menenius, and 
the rest illustrate him. Autidius, the soldier, is set over 
against him. His mother, his wife and Valeria bring out 
new elen^euts in his character; the tribunes whip into 
activity his evil and foolish qualities. The whole people 
of Borne are in arms against him. He rises alone before 
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us, like a towering rock from a wide and tossing sea. At 
the beginning of the fourth act all eyes are lixed on the 
'banished man, as he goes out alone into the friendless 
world— ^ 

Like to a lonely dTEifjon, that kia fen 
Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than seen,— 

Xbo fourth and iifth acts toll the results of his action, 
and his fall. The play is almost the play of one man. 

What ruins Coriolanus Pride in himself and for him¬ 
self alone, and the furious cholor which, never controlled, 
breaks out when his pride is injured.^ He has never 
from a boy curbed his violent nature, and his mother 
has encouraged it. He is its victim now. 

The force of circumstance ruins the Brutus of Julius 
Cfjssar, It partly spoils the life of (.’oriolanus Had he 
bent his nature only a little to circumstance, he might 
have lived honoured in Romo; and been bettered by the 
bending. Brutus could not have bettered hut worsened 
himself by bending to his circumstances. They were 
such that to bend to them would have been to lose his 
moral character. Brutus is overthrown by the rightness 
of his nature, Coriolanus by tho wrongness of his. Romo, 
and not self, is first with Brutus. Self, and not Rome, 
is first with Coriolanus. The cause of frced<jm is firat 
with Brutus, and ho dies for it. The cause of his own 
pride is first with Coriolauii.s, and ho dies for himself. 
His pride and fury slay him; and he desurvc.s his 
fate. When a goveruiiiont reaches the same state, it 

^ Shakespeare, who often thiiiki r>f lieieility, luakes tlie sou of Corio- 
lanos repeat the nature of his f.ather in a bo\iah faihiou,—and a hateful! 

Va-L. O’ luy word, the iather«. >.'#11 , I'll <>\kcar 'ti>- a \i*ry jnelly h>y. O’ 
my troth, I looked upon hiiu u’ \\ I'diu silay half an hour toi^ctlu'r. In- hat- r>uch a 
confirmed counteoauce. 1 saw him run niter a p'lldi'i] l.utvilly , and ^^ixelL In* 
caught it, he let it go again ; and after it again; and over uuil over lit* eomu'i and 
up aguQ; uatched it again; or ahi-thei his fall enraged liiin, ui how 'iw.is, hr did 
' so set his teeth and tear it; 0, 1 warrant, how lie ijiaiiiinoLki-d 1I. 

Yolh One on’s father’s moods. 

« 4 VaJa Indeed, la, ’tis a noble child. 
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slays itself; but a government dies slowlj', an individual 
quick Ij’. 

On the other hand, Coriolunus is brave, eager for fame,^' 
noble in act and thought when in war, war the very breath 
of his nostrils. Ho claims to be modest, and is not truly 
so. Ifo loves his niot.her dearly and his wife; he is a 
good friend, but ho docs not love—until the end^—any 
of thoin w'oll enough to sacrilicc, for their sake, either the 
vougeaiK'o luj desires for the galling of his pride, or his 
resolve to fultil the demands his tiery ualuro makes upon 
him. This—‘ to bo true to his nature’—is his only con- 
s<aeueo; and when the iintiiro is seltisli, it is the hardest 
seliishric.'ts in the w'orld. 

In relation to the people, ho is the type (if the haughty, 
irrcs{)oiisible feudal noble, whose (»nly law' was his own 
will; the [)laguo of Imm.inity. The people to Ooriolanus 
arc a rabblu, curs, cowards, not to be trusted, changing 
every moment, peace makes them proud, war territies 
them. They are not men hut licasts, and to be ruled 
like beasts. In relation to his own class, ho is honour¬ 
able, courteous, oven kindly w'hcn his nature is not too 
much interfered with. His Tiiothcr has trained him to 
givo a loose rein to his itii pulses; and he cannot under¬ 
stand why she desires him to speak well to the vile 
people. ‘ Would you have mo,’ he erics, ‘ false to my 
nature ? ’ 

Pride of this kind is sometimes silent and dignified, 
when there is some other quality in the nature as strong 
as itself anti more noble: but w'heu it- devours into itself 
all the other qualities, it become.s almost a frenzy, and 
is entirely devoid of pity. It i.ssues then in a raging 
inadiiGSs of unbridled temper. This is the case with 
Coriolanus, and it is sjdondidly wrought out by Shake¬ 
speare. On this sw'iftly raised cholcr the tribunes build; 
his ruin. He is, on account of it, a child in theiz!' 
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hands. 'VHien they have lashed him into fury, ho loses 
the game— 

* Bru. Put him to choler straight. He hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction : being once chaf'd, ho cjinnot 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he speaks 
What’s in his heart; and that is then* which looks 
^ With us to break his neck. 

Yet, in his farewell to his own people, he is as gentle, 
courteous, brave and steady as ho is the opposite to the 
citizens. To his own caste ho is the ‘ perfect gentleman,’ 
to his mother the revering and loving son. That he should 
be so fine a character among his own class makes his con¬ 
duct to those not of his class all the worse. Shakespeare 
understood the ruthless pride of the feudal noblesse to its 
hist grain. And it is like his inlinite variety to intro¬ 
duce between the furious scenes of Coriohinus’s battle 
with the people, and the drear misfortunes of his lonely 
fall into trciison to his country, the sweet and tender 
scene with which the fourth act begins. Ho bids farewell 
to his mother, wife, to Menenins, Cominius, and the young 
nobility of Rome outside the gate of the city; and he 
speaks nobly to his mother— 

Cor. Come leave your tears : ’a brief farewell: the beast 
With many beads butts me away. N.»y, mother, 

WTiere is your ancient courage ? you were us’d 
'■ To say extremity was the trier of spirits ; 

That common chances common men could bear ; 

That when the sea w'as calm all boats alike 
Show’d mastership m floating ; fortune’s blow'.. 

When most struck home, being gentle, wouuiled, ciavea 
. • . A noble cunning : yon wore us’d to load me 
With precepts that would make invincible 
‘ The heart that conn’d them. 

f 

's 

Nor is his farewell to his friends less gentle, less noble. 
Yet in the midst of it, Shakespeare makes us feel that 
his rage is only for the moment at rest. His wife intcr- 
him. • He cannot boar it. He turns on her angrily 
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•—'Nay, T pritiheo, woman.' Kis mother is ahraid of his 
imprudence, of his proinfr away alone. And when Corio- 
lanns hoars tho doubt, even thoiifjh it is his mother who< 
expresses it. his temper almost breaks out—' 0 ye gods!’ 
he cries. The waves are still runninj' high in his soul; 
his solitude will be dark with wrath and vengeance. 
That is within his heart which will not cease togna^; 
the snake oi' a galled pride, tho scllish biting of 
ro\engo. 

Formerly, he fought for fame rather than for his 
country, but tho I wo hn]>pcncd to ho coincident. Thoro- 
fore, love of his coiinlr\ was attributed to him. Now that 
ho is divided from his country. angered pride is stroi»ger 
than w'hat seemed love of his countr^, and lie hotraj'S 
his country. The treason the tribunes accused him of 
is now really his. JIc is half con.scious of this, and he 
imputes the change—to what ^ Not to himself at all, 
hut to the work of circumstance. This is a common 
mental trick of iho.se who liavo spoilt their life by sclf- 
inrliilgcnce. 

O worlii! thy hlij>per> turns. Krit'uds now fast sworn, 

'\yiiO'.(* iloii)>k- liosoiiis -.ccxii t«) Moar oiio Itciirt, 

Whoso lion-**', ^^hoso bed, meal, and exercise, 

Are .still louether, whi> tnin, .‘Ls ’I were, in love 
nnsfjarable, shall within this hour, 

On a (listen^II111 of a doit, Im'iik out 
To bulere’.i eminly . .so, fellest fnea, 

Whose psi'^siou' and t^ho'O ]ili>l«- h.ive broke their sleep 
To take llie one fhe other, by .some eh.mcc, 

Some trick not worth .in cir;:, Hindi ^irow lUar friends 
And iiitevioin their i'^'sut««. So with me • 

My birth-])l!ice hate 1, and my love’^ upon 
This enemy town. 


Tliis is the pure nonsense of self-excusing pride. 
Friendships and enmities are not broken or united in 
that fashion. When in that fashion love is broken, it ■ 
■proves that, on one side at least, there has been no real , 
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love at all; only that self has been at the bottom of the 
apparent love. Coriolaniis never loved any one half as' 
^much as he loved himself. Even his love of his mother 
was founded on her encouragement of the self within hir^ 

In the whole of the striking scene with Aufidius, when 
he declares his treason and his greed for vengeance, 
Coriolanus is savagely true to what he calls his nature. 
He declares boldly that it is spile and auger that bring 
him to his enemies’ camp; he desires no mercy; he will 
not abate a jot of himself to save his life. If Aufidius will 
help him to avenge himself—well; if not, why he will die. 
His treason is complete. Ho does the only thing in the 
world which would turn his friends in Rome against him. 

Deeper and deeper, then, is the loneliness in which he 
moves. The Volscians, however glad they are to have 
him, know him ks a traitor to his country, one who 
has done that which no common soldier in Corioli would 
do. Menenius, Coniinius, look on him with fear and 
pain. His mother, vrife, and child feel him to bo their 
enemy. He has proved that the tribunes and people 
were right. To this, at last, to this supreme soh’tude, 
self, unrestrained, leads a man. To this treason to 
himself, his country, and his friends, a furious temper, 
backed by pride, conducts its victim. Coriolanus accuses 
his ill-luck; but he is his own destroyer. That whicht 
overwhelms him is not destiny, but his own creation. ‘ 
Nothing follows which is not the inevitable result of the 
hideous position in which he has placed himself. And 
Shakespeare has wrought out magnificently this inevit- 
ahleness of ruin. Aufidius is the instrument of the fate 
of Coriolanus. He shows the bottom of his heart in bis 
answer to his former enemy— 


•' 0 Marcius, Mardiis ! 

Each word thou hast spokeu hath weeded from my boiirt 
A root of ancieut envy. 
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But it is only rooted out because he .sees his ancient foe 
in the gJoora of Tnisforlime. Envy is too subtle* a devil 
to leave the heart .so soon: and Shakespeare knows its^j 
fsishioTLs. AI(»roovcr with envy ever jjoes hate. It is 
envy’s bo(ui corti])anIun. And Aiiiidiu.s^ hate was deep. 

Whore I iiml him, wore it 

At lioniP, u]»nn niy Imither's jiu.ml, e\oii there r 

A^iiiiti ilio h<)s|)it.(1)lo ciiiioti, 1 

Wii'.h inv tuTco liaml in n huirt. 

w 

Such a liatrcd does not die; it only sleeps for a time. 
Wo have a comfortable way of thinking that our vices 
have gone when I ho reason of them is momentarily 
taken away. It was agreeable t<* Aufidius at first to 
bo magnanimoiis l.«> his rival, l.o bo able to say, ‘Poor 
Coriolamis/ and to give him half his power. That 
llaiterctl his 2 >at roiiising pride. But tlie moment Corio- 
laiiu.s again took precedence, envy canitj bat;k with seven 
mtiro devils than before, and in this resurrection of envy 
and its results lies the rc^t of the drama. The envy 
of Autidius is deepened by the pritlc of (‘oriolanus, who 
will oven in e,\ilo have the first place; and he uses this 
insolent pride, as the tribunes used it before, to work the 
ruin of Coriolanu.s, who had learned nothing from all Ins 
pain and follies, who was still iiinisclf his only law, his 
only right. 

It U characteristic of Shakosjioarc’s work that ho 
introduces here, after Aiiiidius and Coriolanus meet, a 
humorous episode in the talk of the servants. The two 
leaders deceive themselves into an apparent friendship, 
each ignorant of what their pjissious of pride and envy 
are sure to produce. But the servants see much further 
than their masters. They sec the folly of both these 
great men and laugh at it, especially at that pf their 
master. Their talk is an excellent piece of wit, of human 
nature; and also of their class, when they are - 
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lings. They have not a vestige of care for their country, 
only for their own interests. ‘ Lot me have war, say I; it 
, exceeds peace as day does night; it’s sprightly, waking, 
audible, full of vent. . . . The wans for my money. ^ I 
hope to see Romans as cheap as Volscians.’ And it may be 
that Shakespeare meant a satire on the class feeling of 
the nobility of Rome by noting something of the same 
kind in a diiferent and a lower class. 

Then we find Coriolanus worshipped as a leader, not as 
a man, by the Volscian soldiery: apparently on the peak 
of fortune. But he is really more lost, more alone than 
ever. No one loves him. Ho can have no communion 
with his comrades. It is almost pitiable to hear his 
appeals to Aufidius, who hates him, to toll him what 
to do. Then in his solitude, his afiections, the best part! 
of him, which his pride had smothered, awake again. 
Though he repulses Menenius, who comes to implore 
grace for Rome, we feel that he loves him. He longs to 
see his mother, his wife and son, but his position is such 
that he dare not satisfy his longing. It is a piteous case, 
for if we add to his vast loneliness this intense and silent 
emotion of natural ajffection, whose indulgence is for¬ 
bidden, he becomes (as Shakespeare’s sympathy with 
sorrow meant him to become) an object of noble pity to 
the audience—and perhaps to the gods. 

At last the desire of his heart is given him as he sits 
alone in his great chair, encompassed by the envious 
Volscians. His mother, wife and son, their friend Valeria, 
approach him to bog for j^eace. The home-loving man in 
him, the only soft part In his nature, long repressed, long 
unoccupied, sees in them his home, remembers all the 
past, and breaks forth like a torrent, which in vain he 
tries to dam; 

My wife comes foremost; then the honoured mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d ; and in her hand 

Q 
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The grandchild to her blood. Bui out, affection 1 
J\11 bond and privilege of nature, break! 

Let it la* virtuou!? to be obatinate. 

What i- Uiv curtdv worth? or those doves’ eves, 
AVliieh e.iu uiiibe gotls f«>r*i\vorn? 1 melt and am not 
Of ''trmmer earlli than others. 


Tliis is Ctfriolaniis at his best, thrilled by those natural 
afVcelions wliieli last ionixcst, untl which in thoir natural 
working are the best Ttiodicino for the selfish heart. 
Coriolanus fights against them; his promise to Aufidius, 
his vow of revenge beat back his yielding and forgiveness. 
But when his mother finally turns from mere arguing the 
question to her sincient w'ay w’ith him, and claims his 
reverence for her motherhood; and then, when he is still 
silent, breaks into scorn of him, and bids him, repudiat¬ 
ing him, seek his family among the Volscians— 

Come, lei us go : 

This follow had a Vols«*itui to his mother; 

His ivife is in Corioli, iiiid his ehild 

Like him by ehance. Vet give us our dispatch ; 

I am hush'd until onr oily be a-lire, 

And then I 'll s]H;ak a little. 

why, then, Coriolanus can bear no more. His lonely 
pride is shattered by the dominance of what is tender, 
good, and natural in him. For the first time in his life 
he is truly unselfish. He gives up his most passionate 
desire, revenge. He puts away pride and anger, the 
tyrannic qualities of his nature; and he does this know¬ 
ing, at least suspecting, that this means his death—and it 
does mean it. 

The mau is redeemed. The repentance is not too late 
for honour, not too late for moral greatness; for thus 
conquered, he is at lust great, having won, by renoun¬ 
cing all that he once thought were the sources of his 
fame, immortal fame. But he is not freed from the 
results of his long wrong-doing. Repentance is too late 
to save his life; and that he knows he is doomedjjaakea 
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his act the nobler. Thus Shakespeare veils the perish¬ 
ing man with tenderness, pity, and admiration. We 
i forgive what we hated in him in the past. His wife 
and mother, knowing he is lost, yet went homo with peace 
in their heart, and Rome remembered only his fame as 
a warrior. Over his dead body the patriciiins and the 
tribunes came to respect each other more. The dead 
Ooriolanus was greater than the living. 

Nothing is more iniprossive than the contrast, at the 
end of the play, of the triumph and joy of Rome at her 
deliverance, of the mother and wife of Ooriolanus lauded 
to the skies while death and the passion of death must 
have been in their hearts, with the wild scene of the 
conspirators and Aufidius closing, in envy and revenge, 
round the dying Ooriolanus at Antium. He dies like a 
lion ringed by the hunters; alone to the close, brave, 
angry, all himself to the very last breath. Aufidius, 
playing on his choler, calls him ‘ traitor ’—the word has 
followed him—then ‘ boy.’ And (Joriolanus, smitten into 
his own furious anger, speaks with such contempt of 
the Volscians that he drives them to his slaughter One 
of the lords, looking on him dead, speaks what might 
serve as his epitaph 


Hi's own impatience 

Takes from Anfidius a tjn'at part blame. 
Let’s make the best of it. 


Yet. Aufidius is not ignoble. He can see more clearly 
than either patrician or plebeian what is of a fine nature 
in Ooriolanus. He has not been as much subjected as 
they to the worry of his pride and rage. Even when he 
most envies Ooriolanus, he can make a judgment of his 
character and career—as he does to the lieutenant at the 
end of Act iv.—which is at once tolerant and wise, and 
which, in itself, is a most noble piece of poetry. It is 
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given almost against his will, for he is as determined as 
the tribunes were to put an end to Coriolanus. 

Wheu Caius, Rome is thine, 

Thou art poor’st of all j then shortly thou art mine. 

He has now done this work; he has sated his hatred and 
envy, and thinks it politic to seem sorry for his fate. It 
is not true sorrow, envy has no grief; it is only to seem 
noble that he says, 

My Fdge is gone, 

And I am struck with somiw Take him up : 

Help, three o’ the cbiefest soldiers ; I ’ll be one. 

Bout thou tho drum, that it .speak uiournfuUy ; 

Trail your steel pikes. Though in this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchildcd many a one, 

Which to this hour bewail the injury, 

Yet he shall have a noble iiieniory 
Assist. 

Meanwhile the feast is high in Rome. 

Finally, there are the women, and the relation between 
Coriolanus and his mother. The tragedy is set in the 
early days of the Republic, before the days when luxury 
had eaten up simplicity. Tho life, even of the great 
nobles, was austere and quiet, the women lovers of their 
home and keepers at home. Shakespeare, who always 
loved simplicity of life, was pleased to draw with a still and 
gracious hand tho household of Volumnia and Virgilia, 
and tho visit to it of their friend Valeria. Its charm 
and dignity are not in any splendour, but in the characters 
of its women. Virgilia is as quiet as a forest lake. She, 
will not leave the house while Coriolanus is away. The 
streets and shows of Rome shall not see her till he 
returns, and she is firm as a rock in this. A stead¬ 
fast resolved ness attends on her quietness. Silence is 
her chief speech. All through the play she scarcely 
speaks. Yet she is alive before us. Only the greatest 
artist could, with a few touches here and there, placed 
exactly where they should be, and in fitness to their 
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place, paint a whole character with such force and 
livingness that she remains for ever clear, for ever interest- 
''Sng. Shakespeare had done this for Cordelia; he does it 
again for "Virgilia. When Volumnia praises the battle-rage 
of Coriolanus, and extols his blood and wounds. Virgilia 
cries— 

g Ilis bloody brow ! Oli, Jupiter, no blood ! 

• • • « • 

Heavens bless my lord from fell AuH-lius ! 

And we know her heart from that moment. When 
Coriolanus meets her on his triumphant return from 
Corioli, he meets her with this word— 

My gracious silence, hail 1 
Wouldst thou have laugh’d had I come coffin’d home, 

That weep’st to see me tnumph V Ah ! my dear, 

Such eyes the riidows in. Conolt wear, 

And mothers that luck suns. 

And wo seem to see in the tender words, and in the 
admiration of ‘ My gracious silence,’ the secret married life 
and love of Virgilia and her st ormy husband. All through 
the long talk of Volumnia with tho senators and Corio¬ 
lanus about tho consulship, Virgilia docs not say one 
word. The only time she .breaks out into speech is 
against the tribunes after the banishment of her hus¬ 
band, and her strong words then are sufficiently motived 
by tho occasion. Twice only does she speak in that great 
scene when with his mother she comes to plead for Koine, 
and tho secret depths and even fierceness of her Roman 
nature are shown in the force and tenderness with which 
she urges her right as wife and mother on her husband. 
'Thou shalt tread,’ says Volumnia, ‘if thou march to 
Rome, upon thy mother’s womb,’ 

That brought thee to this world. 

VjB. Ay, and mine, 

That brought you forth this boy, to keep your name 
. ^ - Living to time. 
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Only long silence can concentrate so much into a few 
words! ^ And wo hear of her no more. 

Valeria is a lively sketch of a great lady. The patrician ‘ 
note is in all her speech when she comes to visit Virgilia. 
She finds her sewing, and bids her come out into the 
movement of Rome. What are household cares to life ? 
Why think of a husband when there is so much to 
do and see?—'all the yam Penelope spun in Ulysses’ 
absence did but fill Ithaca full of moths.’ She praises 
Virgilia’s bo}'—‘0 ray word, the father’s son: I’ll swear 
’tis a very pretty boy—he has such a confirmed coun¬ 
tenance/ and she tells with no pity how he mammocked 
a butterfly. ‘ Come, go with me;. turn your solemnness 
out of doors, Virgilia.’ 

She is a noble, idle, pleasant, honourable, free-spoken 
lady. Yet, when misfortune is near, she is as dignified as 
she is silent. She says not one word when she meets, with 
Volumnia, Coriolanus; no, not even when she hears that 
splendid praise of her which has made her immortal. 

The noble sister of l*ubliooli^ 

The moon of Home ; chaste .is the icicle 
That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 

And haag.s on Dian’s temple : dear Valeria ! 

Volumnia is more fully drawn. She is the Roman 
patrician and the Roman mother. The reverence of 
Coriolanus for her is a record of the ancient Roman 
honour for the ties of home, especially for motherhood. 
She is not only a mother; she is as much a patrician 
as her son, but without his furious temper; on the 
contrary, with a good share of politic prudence. She 
has the faults of her class and her position, otherwise 
she is a noble woman. These faults are, however, too 
much for her womanly tenderness—and for her honour. 
Her honour slips away when she advises Coriolanus to 

^ VolumuUi’a words are Plutarch’s, VirgUia’s Shakespea^i^; ^ ‘ 
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deceive the people in order to get the consulship. He 
is true, and he resents giving the lie to his nature. She 
excuses the fraud by the practice of war. It is lawful to 
deceive an enemy, and to her the people are the ^oe. 
As to her tenderness, she has it for her son and friends, 
but it is tenderness modified by the hunger for fame, 
^for glory in war. The thoughtless militarism which has 
in all ages infected her class has made her its victim. 
She loves to see her son’s wounds which tell of his might 
and bravery. She has no care for tlie wounds of his 
men, for the wretched people who are victimised to 
make the fame of her son. She boasts in a terrible 
phrase of the terror and woe ho causes. The trumpets 
sound as he returns. ‘ These,’ she cries, ‘ are the ushers 
of Marcius: before him ho carries noise, and behind him 
he leaves tears.’ 

When we come to the close relationship between her 
son and her, wc come to a serious study. They stand 
together in an inner circle, isolated, as it were, from the 
rest. When the political interest, even when the fate of 
Coriolanus in the play, are dimmed in memory, the 
mother and the son still dwell in our thoughts. Their 
relationship is the inmost heart of the drama, where the 
deepest aflections play. The love that is between them 
glorifies them, and creates round the haughty woman and 
the terrible warrior the gracious atmosphere of home. 
We retire, from time to time, from the noise of Rome and 
Volscian wars, into an island of domestic peace and steady 
affection of which Volumnia and Coriolanus arc tho 
source. Virgiliu sits and sews, Volumnia talks to her 
of her husband and her own son; the boy plays in the 
garden} Valeria drops in to gossip; and hero Coriolanus— 
his violence and pride lost in his reverence and love of 
his mother who admires and loves him, and herself in. 
him—finds his better self. Not till ho is divided from 
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his mother is lie lost. The mother lives in the son. She 
has made him from his birth; both of them dwell on 
that long education. The son is the mother in a man. 
His fighting is what she would have done had she been a 
man. Had she been the wife of Hercules, she would have 
taken half his labours on herself. Her pride in her class is 
his. And his scorn of the people is hers She taught, 
him 


To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groat-, to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance stood up 
To speak of peace or war. 


Her love of fame has been his inspiration. Every 
charge he has made on the enemies of Rome, every 
wound he has received, have been made and received 
with the voice of his mother in his ears; and she has, in 
thought and admiration, made the charges and received 
the wounds. ‘ 0! he is wounded; I thank the gods for’t,’ 
she cries, when he comes home from Corioli. For his 
glory she has lived. One honour j^et remains—he must 
be consul. 

I have liv’d 

To see inherited my very wiahes. 

And the buildings of my fancy : only 
There's one thing wanting which 1 doubt not 
But our Borne will aisi upon thee. 


They stand apart and together.* The honour we give 
to the son we give also to the mother who is its source. 
The pity we finally give to the son in his ruin, we give in 
fuller stream to the mother. 

Yet there is a difference—a difference belonging to 
sex. The pride of the man has no policy, the violence 
of his temper has no self-control. She has both. “In 
tliat scone, where his friends press Coriolanus to coax 
the people for the sake of the consulship, his pride 
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refuses their request. Volumnia loves his pride; it is 
her own creation. But it were well it should be modified 
by policy. And she argues, till in her impetuous arguing 
she contradicts herself, and declares that his pride is not 
of her own making; ‘Owe thy prido thyself.’ Here is 
her advice; 

0 Yoa might have been enough the man yon are 

With striving less to he .so . . 

Pray be rounsellM ; 

I have a heart of mettle a])t as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. . . . 

Prithee now, 

Go and be ruled . although I know thou hadat rather 
Follow thine enemy in a hery gulf 
Than flatter him in a bower. 

And when he refuses to bend his truth to flatter the 
mob, Volumnia, employing the argument of her mother¬ 
hood, displays, in what she says, her own character and 
her son’s; and where they divide from one another— 

At thy choiee then . 

To beg of thee it i.s my more <lishonour 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin ■ let 
Thy niot-her mther feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness, for I mock at death 
With as big a heart as thou. Do as thou hat. 

Thy valiantnes.s was mine, tlmu .simk’dst it from me, 

But owe thy pride thyself. 

Yet his fury is his mother’s fault, who was even pleased 
when as a boy he let loose his rages, for she thought of 
what they would make him do in battle. But now, when 
his consulship depends on his keeping his temper, she 
advises him in vain. She herself has learned self- 
restraint; to gain her end she has a woman’s hypocrisy. 
But yet, when the cruel hours come, she is like her son, 
bomd beyond all self-restraint, all fbrtitudc, into raging, 
words. ' The hoarded plague of the gods requite your love,’ 
she cries to the tribunes who have banished Coriolanus. 
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r I ’ll tell thee what: yet go : 

Nay, but thou shall stay too: I would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 

His good sword in his hand. 

And when the tribunes have left, the storm still rages 
in her heart; 

I would the gods had nothing else to do 

But to confirm my curses ' * 

* 4 • • • 

Anger’s my meat; I sup upon myself. 

And when the parting comes, her anger and her love 
break out together; 

Now the red pestilence strike till trades in Borne, 

And oecupatums perish * 

We see the fierce temper which, unmodified by her 
womanly self-control, she has handed on to her son. 
It ruins him, and the bitter consciousness of that must 
havo been her dreadful punishment, when it made him 
a traitor to his country. 

When that terrible day carnc, and she saw her son 
arrayed against Rome, that which was greatest in her 
character—the solid courage, the invincible fortitude of 
the woman—opened out to undo the evil she had made 
!in her son. She uses her motherhood to conquer him. 
That which is deeper in her oven than motherhood 
appears. Her country is more to her than her son or 
her son s wrongs. His wrong against Rome is greater 
than all the wrongs done to him by Rome; and she 
S 2 >caks against him for Romo. Most of her speeches are 
taken directly from Plutarch, but the exquisite tender¬ 
ness in the scene is Shakespeare’s. It is Shakespeare 
who makes Coriolanus turn to his wife and cry with an 
exile’s passion— 

0! a kisis 

Long as my exile, aweel as my revenge ! . 

Then the rest is between the mother and the son« between 
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these two who, in the isolation of their long love, are 
always alone. Ho kneels to her in the depth of duty. 
When she kneels to him, she thinks it wrong, but it is 
for Rome. He knows it is wrong; it strikes himfinto 
a passion of denial. 

What if! this ? 

Your knee^ to me ! to your correc.tcd son ! 

Then lei the pelihles on the hungry l)e:tch 
Fillip the stars ; then h‘t thi' mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the tiery sun, 

Murd’rmg impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight i\ork. 

He is wrought into wild hyperbole—Shakespeare’s wa}', 
and the way of his time, when passion was represented 
as supreme. Then Voluiimia shows him Valeria, his son, 
his wife, and the form of those appeals is out of Shaleo- 
speare’s heart. The rest, till Coriolanus yields, is from 
Plutarch, but Shakespeare, by heightening the phrases 
into passion and by his melody, lifts the prose of Plutarch 
into poetry. Moreover, and on this ho dwells more than 
Plutarch, he makes it quite clear that Volumnia abjures 
her motherhood if her son will not save his country. 
The golden tie wdll then be broken. All that was dear 
to her in him—his honour, his good fame, his filial piety 
—are then lost, and his life accursed for over. They are 
no longer one, but two, if he do not yield to her. So far 
Plutarch is his source, but at the close, when she turns 
to scorn, and with a bitter scoff flings her motherhood 
away, the terrible phrase is Shakespeare’s own 

Come, let uh go : 

This fellow had a Volscian for his mother. 

Then Coriolanus, that being shattered which was his 
very life, breaks down into a passion of repentance; 

• 0 mother, mother! 

What have you done ? 

And, these two, whoso love is at the heart of the play, 
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‘ are again at one. They part in peace. But that has 
been which is irreparable. A mighty rending asunder 
■ has divided this island of love for ever. The sea rolls deep 
between Eomo and Corioli. Mother and son look at one 
another with love, but it is across a gulf of intolerable 
* regret. Yet, the division is not for long; it cannot long 
be borne. Coriolanus goes to his death, his mother to 
her sorrow and her failure. And it is better, perhaps, 
for him in his swift death than for Volumnia in her 
life amid the rejoicing of Borne. When the news came 
that he had died in a brawl and by Aufidius, how could 
she live with all the past in her heart ? 
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WINTEB’S TALE 

The story is taken from Greene’s Pandusio, and to be the 
origin of so dulcet a play is enough for the praise of 
Greene. All we need here to know is that it is one of 
the dramas Shakespeare wrote in his latest period, after 
the great tragedies and the Roman plays. Its temper 
then is the temper of the last years of his life, and that 
temper is full of the experience of a man, and yet of the 
spirit of youth. Winters Tale is so varied in events and 
characters, and the characters play in and out of one 
another with such a charm of contrast, that the surprises 
of intellect and emotion are as numerous as they are 
pleasant. And these surprises are yet so mellowed by 
the temperance and beauty of the poetic tongue in which 
they are given, and so carefully motived, that they do not 
startle us more than noble art permits. Of course, the 
interval of sixteen years in the middle is awkward. The 
impression, it is said, of two plays instead of one is made 
on us; the unity of the action is too rudely broken. Rut 
there is, at the end, the impression of a spiritual unity 
when the ruin wrought by Leontes’ jealousy of Polixenes 
is repaired by the love of the son of Polixenes and the 
daughter of Leontes, and in the new atmosphere of their 
love Hermiono re-embraces Leontes, and this is the true 
action of the piece. The sixteen 3 'ears are then like a 
dream-interval, and seem naturally to belong to a tale 
told on a Winter’s Night; X.€ifi€ptvo^ ovcipo^^ ore p^i^Kia-rat 
ai vuKTefi. 
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' The building of such a talc necessitates a great variety. 
We pass suddenly from the life of courts to that of a 
pastoral village, and from the village back to the court; 
and throughout the changes the mastery of the dramatist 
over the extremes of human life is easy and complete. 
We pass from the destroying jealousy of Leontes to the 
tender idyll of Perdita and Florizel: from the blunt scold¬ 
ing of Paulina to the grave dignity of Hermione; from 
the top of joy in Perdita’s heart to the abyss in which 
her love seems shattered: from the maiden whiteness of 
Perdita and the lioncsty of the shepherd to the rejoicing 
roguery and gross jests of Autolycus—and we pass through 
all these changes without any shock, the fitness of speech 
to each character is so finished, the truth to nature so 
convincing. 

It is a Winter's Tale, to be told in the firelight; with 
enough fanhisy in it to charm the children, and enough 
passion to make the ciders pensive. Tlio pastoral episode 
of the disguised Prince and the shepherdess-Princess 
who prefer love to thrones, the resurrection of the statue 
into Hermione, the child exposed in the desert-country, 
the boar who devours the servant of the jealous king, the 
discovery of Perdita’s birth, are all linked to common 
folk-tale, have its sentiment and breathe its air. The 
land also is the land of romance, where geographical and 
historical realities are subjected both by Greene and 
Shakespeare to the play of the imagiiuition. We sail into 
Bohemia from Sicily. Even Apollo has become romantic. 
As usual, the’ classic revival plays in and out of the 
romance of Shakespeare. Delphi is still sought to solve 
a doubtful question. The temple is still served by the 
priests, the rites and groves still inspire awe; and all 
the time ‘that rare Italian master, Julio Bomano,’ is 
painting in Rome. That other element of the Elizabethan 
Pastoral is also here. Florizel and Perdita find their best 
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parallels in the shepherds and maidens of Sidney and 
Spenser, in the Arccudia and the Faerin Queen. There 
is no need to trace them further back. Lastly, we slide 
in the very middle of the play over sixteen years,, and 
claim the right of the sovereign imagination to do so, 
since it is in his power, as in that of Time, 

To o’erthrow lavr, and m oao aclf-ljoni lii»ur 

To pLuit and o’orwholm custom. 

The introductory scene is wrought \\ith Shakespeare’s 
usual art of preparation and explanation. Cainillo and 
his friend dwell on the old friendship of Leontos and 
Polixenes till it fills the thought of the audience. They 
relate, and the point is important, that the two kings have 
not met for many years. 

It was skilful of Shakespeare to insist on this friendship. 
For on its sudden breaking the knot of the drama which 
has to be untied is made And the breaking up of it is 
half suggested by the reiterated insistence of Camillo and 
Archidamus on its constancy. Their confidence appears 
to fly in the face of the known mut .1 bilily of the course 
of the world. The heavens seem, so sunny that wo pre¬ 
sage that the gods will be jeidous. It is against experi¬ 
ence to believe that friendship, when it has been the 
friendship of boys, and when long absence has intervened, 
can continue to be in age what it was in youth. Inter¬ 
changed letters do not record the change of character 
which the long years have made. We think wc have 
been living together. The fact is, we have steadily 
deviated from one another. Moreover, it is (piitc possible 
that each has, in absence, idealised the other, and when 
they meet, the shock is indeed a disillusion. Neither 
is the ihan the other knew. A gulf opens then be¬ 
tween them. Efforts are made to bridge the gulf. They 
only dee-pen it. Aftections of this kind, being forced, fly 
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further apart. At last, wearied by this unnatural state 
of things, and by its half-falsehood, we know that we have 
deceived ourselves, and are angry with ourselves and with 
our friend. Some slight circumstance intervenes, like 
Hermione beseeching Polixenes ; and the long-repressed 
irritation, catching on to some latent evil passion in our 
nature, like jealousy, explodes in a moment into hatred, 
repulsion, or at least indifference. The soil in the heart of 
Leontes had been charged, now and for some time past, 
with anger, suspicion, with a kind of hypocrisy, with false¬ 
ness, and with ail the evil elements which come into us 
when we are dreadfully bored with some one we once 
loved, and conceal our boredom. Polixenes had been stay¬ 
ing nine months and more with Leontes. No wise man 
would expose his friend to so severe a trial. Polixenes 
must have been something of a good-natured fool; and 
his conversation confirms that judgment. 

Again, as part of this preparatory work, observe the art 
by which Shakespeare, in this first conversation, secures 
our pity for Mamillius, the frank and princely son of 
Leontes. He is soon to die of sorrow for his mother; 
and the appearance of him is so slight in the play that 
it seems difficult to make us feel tragically for his death. 
Therefore, at the beginning, he is drawn by Camillo in so 
happy and bright a light, that we long for him to live. 
We see the gallant boy, the promise of the kingdom, 
riding on the top of the wave of youth. This first sketch 
is afterwards intensified by that all - chai'ming scene 
between him and his mother, in which Shakespeare im¬ 
mortalises boyhood. There is nothing more attractive in 
his work. And then, in a few days, this gallant piece 
of nature, who * made old hearts fresh,' is dead of grief 
ind shame, and by a father’s guilt. All other genius in 
literature lowers its helm before such masterly sketching 
as this. Yet Shakespeare’s finish is just as masterly. 
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Tben the second scene takes us at once into the break¬ 
ing of the friendship between the kings, into tho sudden 
rising into storm of the jealousy of Loontes. Sudden in 
its explosion, it had been long growing, unconsciously, in 
his heart. Its origin is slight; the foremost character 
of jealousy is unreasonableness; yet Shakespeare, Avith his 
fine skill, does not leave it without some motive. He 
* makes it spring out of tho frank, impetuous, unself- 
conscious character of Hermione. She speaks as freely and 
affectionately to Polixenes as she would to a brother. Her 
husband has asked her to do this. Then, she is at ease 
with her husband's early friend, and talks to him on that 
common ground Avith the freedom of unconscious inno¬ 
cence. Moreover, she has lived in the.se pleasant relations 
with him for nearly a year. He is going, and refuses to 
stay. Leoiites has asked his Avifo to persuade him to stay. 
He sees her press him, touch his hand ; scattered drifts of 
slight suspicions coalesce; and in a moraent jealousy leaps 
from smouldering ash into roaring flame. It is the way 
of that selfish passion. 

Leontes creeps up to them; tho spying of jealousy, one 
of its most degrading but constant habits, has begun. 
Then Shakespeare marks its outburst in a single phrase. 

‘ Is he Avon yet ? ’ asks Leontos. Hermione an.sAvers, ‘ He ’ll 
stay, my lord! ’ And Leontes growls to himself, ‘ At my 
request he would not.’ Jealousy, we .see, is native to 
Leontes. It arises from within. But up to this time it 
has been a sleeping devil in him. Till iioav the jealous 
nature has had no reason to awaken. No one has, till 
now, met his wife on equal terms. But, at la.st, partly 
motived by friendship having changed into weariness and 
uerAmus disgust, it rises furiously and destroys for a time 
everything hut itself; all other passions, thoughts, and 
memories; his wife, his child, his friends, his courtesy, 
his reason. It awakens tho brutality which wo derive 
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from the brutes and which civilisation subdues. Jealousy 
is always subject to foul thoughts, and it pleases its anger 
to express them with the savage grossness Leontes uses. 
It makes him also fierce and cruel as a tiger. It forces 
him to suspect the goodness of his friends; makes him his 
own scorn, and the ridicule of the world. And finally, 
it crushes out all the noble qualities of his nature, even 
his honour, and is absolute tyrant. 

The nature of Leontes is naturally noble, that wo see 
afterwards. Even Paulina (and after she has known his 
crimes) confesses his nobility. Hut his nature is also 
weak, he is weak even in his repentance. Violence, 
it is said, goes with weakness; and the more furious the 
violence, the greater the weakness.^ Again, violence is 
often the refuge of that ignorance of what to do in trouble 
which results from the wavering of weak-mindedness. 
Then, again, the weak man knows he is weak, and is 
violent, as Richard ii. was, to hide his weakness from 
himself, or to prove himself strong. He who knows his 
strength has no desire to prove what he knows, and 
is quiet. 

Excess of passion adds a new weakness to the natural 
weakness of Leontes. ‘ I have treturn' cordis on me,’ ‘ My 
heart dances, but not for joy—not joy.’ Enervated by 
unbroken happiness, he has no guard against the invasion 
of jealousy. It reaches its full and maddest height in him. 
There is not one touch of any other passion, of any other 
thought but jealous thought, while the tempest lasts. He 
is not a man; he is jealousy itself. 

This tempest of passion is brief: it dies as suddenly as 
it arose. Evil naturally exhausts itself, and all the more 

^ These studies of violence as weakness are frequent in Shakespeare. 
Fur example, at the back of the pride and raging of Coriolanus, which he 
mistakes for strength, there is a weakness uf character of which Shake¬ 
speare, with great skill, makes us feel that bis mother and his friends 
were conscions. 
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if the nature it attacks be good. And Leontes, originally 
a good but weak man, repents with as much passion as 
* he sinned. But a good passion does not exhaust itself; 
on the contrary it grows in power. And then, the wroi^- 
doer, having done deeds meet for repentance, gets the 
good, but not till then, of the evil trouble he has bat.tlcd 
through. He sufters the inevitable punishment, but he 
conquers a higher goodness than ho had when as yel. his 
goodness was untried. And in the end Loonies attains 
full purification. Weakness in him becomes strengtlj; 
pride, humility; remorse, repentance, sudden judgmejits, 
temperate acts; sorrow, sympathy with others; punish¬ 
ment, a means of progress; violence, steadfast obedience 
to law. As to his native jealousy, it has been worked 
through. It cannot occur again. And its complete 
destruction means the destruction also of the other evil 
passions. When one passion, raised to its highest pitch 
of evil force, has been extinguished, there is no need to 
care about conquering the others. They are already 
beaten. For the thing to crush, in order to be self-con¬ 
queror, is not the passions, but their excess, and if wo 
conquer excess in one, we conquer it in all. For then wo 
have strengthened the will to win the good which is 
opposite to the evil in which wo have been entangled: 
and if we have ma<lo the will strong, it is as strong against 
all the passions as it has been against one. The work is 
done, and needs not twice doing. Tho whole nature of 
Leontes is tempered into steadfast calm. 

Some might expect that emotion, tliroiigh over-indul¬ 
gence of i^hich he had erred, would be (in this passage 
into quietude) chilled; that temperance of feeling might 
be equivalent to coldness of heart. But that is not the 
truth of things. Feeling is made deeper by restraint of 
it. It were well to compare Leontes’ afiections and their 
expression in the first act with the same afiections and 
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their expression in the fifth act. Quiet intensity now 
belongs to them. 

Some have complained of the suddenness of this jealous 
outbreak. But I havo already hinted that Shakespeare 
intended us to understand that it had been brooding for 
a long time. Suspicions had arisen and been put aside. 
But at last they concentrated, and then the volcanic forces, 
long repressed, broke into full fury. Here, in less than 
a day, Leontes dishonours, and to a friend, the wife he has 
known for many years; degrades his son, employs the 
blackest treachery against his friend, urges murder on his 
councillor, all to glut his revenge. Polixenes then escapes 
with Camillo, and their flight is new fuel to the passion 
of Leontes. It proves to him the guilt of Polixenes. 

From this scone of base passion wc change to one of 
homelike peace and charm, in the room where Hermiono 
and her son are talking. Her motherhood is in tune 
with her frank and open character. The boy is her 
very son, as fearless, as natural as she is. He plays 
with his mother as if she were not only his mother but 
his friend. A pleasant chafl:' passes between them, full 
of charm. This sweet and deep friendship enhances 
the natural piety of the child to his mother; brings a 
greater weight and delight to the boy's affection; and 
together they account for the intensity of love and 
sorrow which afterwards breaks Mamillius’ heart when 
he learns his mother's fate and is forced to abhor his 
father. Poor little man!—orphaned of both his parents 
while they are still alive. No wonder his gallant bright¬ 
ness is quenched in death! 

This gracious interlude, in which the name and inten¬ 
tion of the play are given by Mamillius; 

A sad tale's best for winter: 

1 hare one of sprites and goblins, 

is in full dramatic contrast with the pity and terror of the 
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next, when Leontes breaks in like a maniac upon its 
peace, resolute to denounce his wife before his lords. He 
* does not speak to her at iirst, but dwells on that flight 
of Polixenes with Camillo which proves to him that his 
suspicions are just. Sick with universal mistrust, dis¬ 
believing everything except his own opinion, blind with 
passion and hatred, writhing under the belief that he is 
the object of universal ridicule, he speaks— 

How blest aui I 

In my just censure, in inj true opinion ! 

Alack, for lesser knowledge ’ How acenrsM 
In being so blest! There luay be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink, depart, 

And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 
Is not infected; but if one present 
The abhorr’d Ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 

With violent hefts. I Itave drunk, and seen the spider. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pandar . 

There is a plot against my life, my crown ; 

All’s true that is mistrusted ; tliat false villain 
Whom I employ’d was pre-employ’d by him : 

has discover’d my design, and I 
Beniam a pinch’d thing ; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will. 

A devastated soul! Charged with these fierce emotions, 
he drags her son away from his wife, accuses her of 
adultery, and that with hideous brutality in gesture, and 
in the grossest words. Jealousy—and it is another of 
its marks—takes away even the sense of honour—honour, 
the last thing that leaves a fallen gentleman. In shaming 
his wife before the lords, he dishonours his name and 
rank. It is worth while—in pursuance of Coleridge’s 
distinction between the jealousies of Othello and Leontes ^ 
—to compare Leontes’ consistent brutality and bis firm 
belief in Hermione’s guilt as growing out of a nature 

* I have used in the text that most admirable note m which Col€^ 
ridge compared the jealousy of Leuntes and Othello. No one could help 
using it> 
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to which jealousy is native, with the bursts of tender¬ 
ness which intrude into Othello’s fierceness, and with 
his wavering belief in Desdemona’s guilt as proceeding 
from a nature to which jealousy is not native. Leontes 
leaps from within himself into all the horrors of jealousy. 
Othello is slowly dragged into them from without. 

Hermione’s conduct and speech under the storm are 
those of a woman as strong as Leontes is weak. At first 
it is blank astonishment: ‘ What is this ? sport ? ’ This is 
followed by a grave indignation with the husband, couched 
in words of deep respect to the King— 

H»w wjll this you 

When you shall come to clearer knowledge that 
You thus have publish’d me * Oentle my lord, 

You scarce can right mo throughly then to .say 
You did mistake. 

There's some ill planet reigns ; 

I must be patient till the heaven.-^ look 

With an aspect more favourable. Good my lords, 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dry your pities : but I have 
That honourable grief lodg’d here which burns 
Worse than tears drown : . . . 

. . . Adieu, my lord : 

I never wish’d to see you sorry; now 
I tiust I shall. 

Any ^man hut one poisoned with jealousy, another 
characteristic of which is to make all things but itself 
seem false, would see that this woman was true, and that 
truth was her deepest desire. The noble expression of 
her guiltless sorrow convinces the lords of her innocence. 
But every word she says, so blinding is his passion, adds 
fuel to the fire in Leontes, as afterwards in the trial-scene; 
and, at last, ho is left among his courtiers, utterly alone, 
and alone in his opinion, assuming on his own head the 
whole evidence of his wife’s guilt. Shakespeare is careful 
to keep up this insane blindness of jealousy, even when 
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the gods, by the oracle, declare the innocence of Hermiono. 
His passion denies the gods— 

There is no truth at all i’ the oracle . 

The sessions shall proceed ; this is mere falsehood. 

The third scene in the second act is a revelation, 
not only of the tierce sleeplessness and incessant dis¬ 
quietude, but also of the cruelty, of jealousy. Hormione 
has been delivered in prison of a girl. Paulina brings 
the child to Leontes and culls on him to recognise it. 
But before she comes in, we look into the soul of Leontes, 
full of an awful restlessness, only to be hushed by blood. 
Nothing but the cruel death ol those who have tortured 
him can quiet that. Polixenos is out of his power. Let 
Hermione and her brat be burnt alive. Then half his 
pain may pass. 

Nor night, nor day, no rest: it is but weakness 
To bear the matter thus ; mere weakness. If 
The cause were not in being,—part u’ the cause, 

She tho adultress ; for tlie harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my braiu, plot-proof; but she 
I can hook to me . say that she were gone, 

Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me aga.in. Who's there ? 

All that follows is full of horror and pity. The dreadful 
imputation of his belief in his wife’s unchastity to his 
little son who is really dying for love of his mother; 
his attack on Paulina’s honesty of life, on tho loyalty of 
his lords; his character, his very blood poisoned by his 
madness; even the pitiable phrase, ‘1 am a feather for 
each wind that blows,’ said because he saves the child 
from the fire only to expose it to tho wild beasts—the 
slightest variation from the worst cruelly of the passion 
seeming to him the acme of changeableness—all reveal, 
with magnificent penetration and execution, the over¬ 
whelming way in which the vengefuliiess of jealousy has 
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sucked everything in liis world into itself, and yet is 
hungry still, 

Tlien the scene changes, and the third act opens mth 
the bright air and peace of the description of Delphi. 

The climate’s delicate, the air most sweet, 

Fertile the isle, the temple uiuch surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 

This happy, gentle picture relieves the mind, oppressed 
with the furies of the last act. Moreover, the description 
of the grave and reverent priests and sacrifice at Delphi 
prepares us by its solemn ceremony for the gravity of the 
Court of Trial, and the divine deliverance of the innocent 
Queen. 

Hermione’s defence raises higher the solemn note. It 
is dignified as from a (^ueen, but even more dignified as 
from her innocence. It avo\vs, with her own frank bold¬ 
ness, her loving friendship for Polixeiies, It appeals to 
heaven; nor does she doubt, as she looks straight at the 
King with indignant purity, 

but lunucence ahall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. 

She appeals to the King himself and to her past life with 
him, her honour has always been unstained. It is a 
passing revelation of her quiet intellect, steady in the 
midst of danger, when she allows, as if it were an abstract 
question, the truth of her husband’s remark, when he 
brutally answers her self-defence 

liJioN. I ne’er heard yet 

Tliat any of these bolder vices wanted 
Le-ss impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to iierform it first. 

Hbu. That’s true enough ; 

Though ’tifl a saying, sir, not due to me. 

Nor is her half-contempt of her husband, who could be 
so swept into folly by the phantoms of his imagination, 
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less a revelation of her innocence, her good sense, her 
intellectual repose— 

You speak a laaguage that I understand not: 

My life stands in the level of your dreams, 

Which I 'll lay down. 

Her acceptance of death is as splendid in form as it is 
quiet in speech. She loves life but not life dishonoured 
by Leontes; she loves her honour that now she defends 
by a last appeal, 

I do refer me to the oracle : 

Apollo be iiiy judge. 

The oracle is read; it speaks her innocence. Leontes, 
it declares, is a jealous tyrant; Polixenes blameless; 
Camillo a true subject. Then the last wave of the jealous 
fury breaks in foam against the very gods: ‘There’s no 
truth at all in the oracle,’ shouts Leont es. 

On this final insolence the servant comes in to tell that 
Mamillius is dead, and dead through ‘ mere conceit and 
fear of the Queen’s speed.’ This quick misfortune at last 
shocks Leontes out of his madness, and convinces him of 
the truth of the oracle. 

Apollo's angry ; and the heavens themselves 
Do strike at my Injustice. 

So desperately blind is jealousy, that only the gods them¬ 
selves and their oracle, backed up by the death of his son, 
can open the eyes of Leontes. Then his repentance is as 
swift as his evil, and that swiftness is in his character. 

Were the play to be a tragedy, it should have ended 
here with the death of Leontes. His heart should have 
broken. But this is to be a Winters Tale, and we pass to 
that which would be superfluous had it been a tragedy— 
the entrance of Paulina to pour out her indignation on 
Leontes, and to tell him that the Queen is dead. The 
scene is needed to bring out the deep penitence of the 
King, to prepare us for his future happiness—sixteen 
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•' years away—and to make clear that bis guilt is not rooted- 
in his nature, but the result of a sudden storm of evil 
. ' overwhelming a nature naturally noble. Paulina makes 
, us feel this. She repents her rage as he repents. As she' 
speaks peace to him, a hope steals in that all may not 
bo so wrong as we think. Her wrath is the last effort of 
the storm. When she forgives, the storm dies down, and 
the scene ends in a strain of quiet sorrow. 

But during this hurricane of base passion what destruc¬ 
tion has been wrought * Hcrinione is given for dead. 
Mamillius, the heir of the crown, is dead. Antigonus is 
in exile and is slaiiL The long friendship of the kings is 
broken. Camillo, Loontes’ most trusty councillor, is gone. 
The new-born bubo is exposed to the wild beasts. Leonles 
stands alone. The desert country near the sea, in which 
Perdita is cast away, is not mure a desert than his life. 

The fate of only one element in the story remains 
uncertain—the fate of the new-born child whom Leontes 
has given to Antigonus to cast away. In this little seed 
is the redemption of the past hidden. What the guilt of 
jealousy’s selfish love has wrought is to be undone by 
the unselfish love of Florixel and Perdita, of the son of 
Polixenes and the daughter of Hermionc. 

The story of the child is told in the Iasi scene of the 
third act. This scene, where the shepherds find the child 
and carry it home, links the first three acts (even after 
the lapse of sixteen years) to the fourth and fifth. The 
saved child is the girl of the fourth act. 

Not only in this is the art of the dramatist seen, but 
also in the continuance of the stormy atmosphere through 
which we have passed. It would not be in tune to 
introduce now the lovely peace of the fourth act; and 
the child, born in the tempest of passion, is cradled in 
the tempest of the elements. The ship which carried her 
is wrecked with all on board. Antigonus, who did the 
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wicked will of the King, is devoured by a wild beast, and 
Hermione (to knit this scene to what has gone before) 
appears in a dream to Antigonus and prophesies his death. 

t never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 

So fill’ll and so beeonnn}^: in pure white robes, 

Like very s«»ucl ity, she did apprusich 
My cabin wliero I lay ; 

Our eyes are filled with the image of the motherhood of 
the abandoned child. It is a touch of the finest art. 

Antigonus lays down the child on the earth: ‘ Blossom, 
speed thee well.’ His cruel death is somewhat excused by 
his belief, even after his dream, in the guilt of Hermioiio, 
and by his crude obedience to the hateful command of the 
King to expose the child. The storm begins, the day 
darkens, the heavens are wroth with the cruelty of man. 
Antigonus flies from the savage clamour of the wild beast 
that devours him, and the shepherds come in to find the 
child. The scene ends with their rustic talk, full of 
quaint humour and pefisant wisdom. Coarse and home- 
spun as the speeches are of the Shepherd and the Clown, 
yet the true humour in them redeems their coarseness. 
The only infamous coarseness is that which has no 
humour. Moreover, after tlie tornado of passion in which 
we have lived at the court, wo are relieved to find our¬ 
selves in the honest life of the country, among clownish 
wits. As we listen to the rude talk of the shepherds, we 
presage the simple, peaceful, working, and festive life of 
the country folk, in the midst of which wc shall, in the 
next act, find Perdita set like a pearl in a rough-grained 
shell. 

Time, the Chorus, now calls on us to pass over sixteen 
years, and the fourth act opens with a dialogue between 
Polixenes and Camillo. The dialogue, as it takes up one 
matter after another, shows and clears the way for the 
renewed action of the drama. We hear first of Camillo’s 
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‘ longing to return to Sicilia, and this is afterwards used 
to supply means for the flight of the lovers; secondly, 
the suggestion is made of a reknitting of the broken 
friendship of the two kings, and we begin to expect 
the close; thirdly, the loves of Florizel and Perdita are 
discussed by Polixenes and Camillo who determine to 
visit in disguise the shepherd’s farm on the feast-day. 
We know what will come of that. Polixenes will break 
up the unequal love-aftair. 

The first conversation thus prepares us for all that 
follows. It is Shakespeare’s way: ‘ Expectation, not sur¬ 
prise.’ And our pleasure, as we listen, is in seeing how 
he will work out the matter, and what emotion he will 
charge it with, and convey to us. That also was thf 
way of the great Greek dramatists. The Athenian 
audience know beforehand all the events of the play. 
Their interest was not in the story, but in the mannnr 
it was presented. 

However, we do not get at once into the heart of > 
action, and of the lovers. Shakespeare prepares ns fo 
his idyll by a scene between Autolycus and the C wn 
Perdita’s supposed brother. The song of Autolycus s. 
the keynote of the rustic life we are to enter, wuicli 
flowers and the singing of birds are dear to ma. ‘s un«i 
lovers, in which rude wit makes holiday, ad which is 
afterwards wrought into perfect melody by the exquisite 
tongue of Perdita, and by the play oi tender mirth and 
romantic love between her and Florizel. Even to 
Autolycus there is pleasure in the daflbdils that begin 
to peer when the sweet of the year comes in, though the 
tirra-lirra of the lark only minds him of ale and sport in 
the hayfield. But then he is a gay good-for-nothing who 
brings the cunning of the city into the simplicity of the 
country. When the Clown appears, the business of the 
feast appears; and, with pleasant art, Perdita’s open hand. 
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her happy extravagance in joy, and her love of lovely 
things, are sketched by her brother. ‘What will this 
sister of mine do with so much rice. But my father 
hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. 
She hath made mo four-and-twenty nosegays for the 
shearers.’ This is a great artist's sketch. The finished 
picture is to come. 

I do not wish to interrupt the close, therefore I shall 
take here Autolycus and the CIowil Autolycus is the 
incarnate rogue. He has come down from Greek-land, 
but he is English also, and Elizabethan. He lives on the 
simplicity of the world, and thinks he is right in that. 
The world, he thinks, exists for rogues. And indeed, he is 

frank of his roguery, aiid enjoys it so heartily, that it is 
easy i\ to be angry with him. We begin to think that 
he and his fellow-sinners are of use in the world. Indeed, 
i^ there were none like him, dull people might never 
^ ■■ intelligent. 

•' ‘ best excuse for him, and his excellent use, is his 

.N othing interferes with that, nothing darkens it. 
n. ^ boon degraded from the court for dishonesty; he 
, ]> / •• of a coward, he is, now and then, for practice of 

‘ s acthing of a sneak, but ho is as gay as a cuckoo 

1 .. on a fraud from the beginning. And the world 
1 tii i hat it is thankful for the rogue, provided 
hi make-. i‘ mirth; so uninventive, that it likes the im- 
''ginativcHar, S'» h -.y, tha. the hustling of the rogues is 
oxcellont for its activity Nothing can be bettor done 
ban his l(»oiing and robbing of the Clown, especially if we 
road what is said with our eyes on the stage. All he 
says supplies by-play for the actor. 

While he is stealing in this scene, wo are conscious, 
with delight, that Autolycus is playing with his owji wit, 
and rejoicing that ho is cheating so admirably. When 
the Clown is gone, he breaks out into self-gratulation. 
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I'll be with you at your sheei)'Shoanng too. If I make not this cheat 
bring out another, and the shearers prove sheep, let me be unrolled, and 
. my name put in the book of virtue. 

He bas entered on the scone, singing, and the song shows 
he is not without some enjoyment of nature. Shakespeare 
knew that if a man be naturally merry, and has good 
health, and also the want of conscience which, in slight 
natures, so often accompanies good health, roguery does 
not prevent him from having pleasure in sweet air and 
the songs of birds, from feeling the charm of the spring 
dancing in his blood, from having a vague hap])iness 
in the beautiful world. Indeed, Nature herself, having no 
conscience, unmorality, like that of the (Ireck nymphs 
and fauns, is in good tune Avith her. 11 is preoccupation 
with ourselves, not wrong-doing, which prevents us from 
enjoying her. Hear how Autolycus finishes the scone— 

‘ Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

And merrily bent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-u.’ 

Yet Shakespeare felt that he must say something about 
conscience, give us some hint how it happens that Auto¬ 
lycus is happy, and yet such a rascal. And one pregnant 
touch explains it. ‘ Beating and hanging are terrors for 
me, for the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it.’ 
Coleridge objects to that; • T think it hits the very white of 
the matter. Moreover, Autolycus, if a Avhitf of conscience 
troubles him, gets rid of the trouble of it, as many of 
us do, by confession of his roguerj' to himself—priest 
and penitent in one—by absolving himself, after he has 
blamed himself. The moral burden is lifted off when he 
describes himself, to the Clown, by name, as a rasetd, 
whipped out of the court for his vices, and settled into 
^ roguery. 

. It is not only bodily health, but intellectual quickness 
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that makes his life happy. There is not one touch of 
noble thought or delicate feeling from end to end of 
Autolycus. He is strictly kept within his low, monkey- 
inspirod range; but within that he is clever, iiiiagiiiative 
when he is lying, and always ravished with his own 
tricksy intelligence. His quickness gives as much plea¬ 
sure to the world as to himself. When the servant comes 
to report his arrival at the feast,, we see how he has 
ravished the simple rustics. 

0 master! if you flid t)ut hear the pedtir at the door, you winild 
never dance again after a labor and pipe , no, the bagpipe rould not 
move you. He sings several tunes f.i.stcr than you’ll tell money; he 
utters them as he liad eaten ballads and all men’s ears grew to his 
tunes. 

AVhy, he sings over his la'wns and ribbons as tln-y were gods and 
goddesses. You ivonld think a .snioek wer<' a she-augel, lie so chants to 
the sleeve-hand, ami the work about the si]uare on’t. 

When he is among them, he boldly risks their iiiibeliof 
with marvels of lying, preferring the fun of his roguc- 
imaginatioii to even the money ho wins by it. He is 
the life and soul of all the homely foolery of the feast; 
and though he robs cveryboily, he makes everybody 
happy. 

But afterwards, when, dressed in Florizol's clothes, he 
passes himself off as a courtier to the Clown and Shcpheril, 
he is a rogue out of his element, and both seem to detect 
something out of place in him. ' This cannot bo but a 
great courtier,’ says the Clowui, a vague doubt in his mind. 
The Shepherd, being older, is not so credulous. ‘Ilis 
garments are rich, but he wears them not liandsoraely.’ 
Shakespeare knew how keen the English rustic was, and 
he marks it in this single phrase. But Autolycus, by 
terrible lying, gets the better of them; and yet is the 
cause of the secret of the play being discovered. He is, 
though he is no less a rogue, of this use, at least, in 
the play. 
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Lasdy, his self-delight in his roguery raises it almost 
into the dignity of a profession. He is Hermes, fallen 
from his high estate, into evil times, and modern ways. 
When he has sold all his pedlar’s pack, and robbed most 
of the purses at the sheep-shearing, his success proves to 
him that honesty is ridiculous. ‘Ha, ha! what a fool 
Honesty is ! And Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman!’ Then, afterwards, when he is drawn in to 
help the Prince and Perdita, and sees, in revealing their 
secret, new ways of getting fortune open, he cries that 
the very gods have been changed by his cleverness to his 
side that Fortune has made the time lucky for thieves. 


I see this is the time that the unjust man Joth thrive. Sure, the gods 
do this year connive at us, and we may do anything extempore. ... If 
I hiid a mind to bt‘ honest, I see Fortune would not suifer mo . she drops 
booties in nij mouth. 


Set over against this flashing bit of roguery is the dull, 
honest, good-natured Clown, who believes in every one; 
who, the moment ho is turned into a courtier, believes 
he is at all points a fine gentleman; and lords it over 
Autolycus in a fashion which, because be is good and 
honest, has indeed some touches of the gentleman. 
When we first meet him, in the fourth act, a single 
phrase marks the uneducated clown. He is casting up 
the expenses of the feast. ‘ I cannot do it,’ he says, ‘ with¬ 
out counters.’ Another phrase, when he is in his new 
estate—as Perdita’s supposed brother—places his whole 
mind before us. ‘ Hark! the Kings and the Princes, our 
Hndred, are going to see the Queen’s picture.’ 

And now in the fourth act, we hear the story of the 
lOvo of Perdita and Florizel. No scene in these dramas 
s more delicate in imagination, sweeter with youthful 
ove. We breathe the old idyllic air, scented with the 
>reath of flowers. All our country sights and sounds 
ire there, and the dew that drenches them is the dew 
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of young passion, pure, ardent; and its tenderness is gay. 
We walk on the grass; the garden is near at hand tl^at 
Ferdita has tended; the tents and tables arc set out in 
the open air, the brightness of May is over the feast; and 
there, at last, is Ferdita amidst the flowers, herself a flower 
of grace, weaving in her hands the garland which is to 
become a crown. The rustic dance and fun, the songs 
and chaff of the men mingle with the hospitable, homely 
courtesy of the Shepherd, with the singing of Autolycus. 
The pastoral life of Stratford is before ns, tlie feast in the 
meadows where the sheep are wandering. Shakespeare, 
we feel, is happy in it. 

In the midst are Florizel and Ferdita, like two rose- 
trees in a garden of herbs. They are high-born, and 
they become their rank. Shakespeare, in an age when 
high-birth honoured itself, makes their birth shine in 
their words and ways Florizel is known by Camillo and 
Folixenes, who are now present in disguise, for what he is; 
but Ferdita is not known, save as a girl who has always lived 
among the shepherds. Shakespeare keeps her princess at 
every point but pride. To Florizel, as he looks at her, the 
sheep-shearing is as a meeting of the petty gods, and she 
the Queen of it. Folixenes, though angry with her, can¬ 
not resist her charm. He calls her ‘ enchantment,’ and 
sees in her more thcan she seems— 

This ia the prettiest Iow-l)«»rn lass that ever 

Ran on the {rreen sward ; nothin;; she does or seein 

But smacks of sionethinf; greater than herwlf; 

Too noble ibr this place. 

Her talk belongs to her native nobleness. She has, 
like the shepherdesses of Sidney’s pastoral, drunk from 
the classic spring, and this little learning is exalted into 
poetic beauty by her gracious character, her imagination 
of beauty, and by the uplifting impulse of her love. All 
the world knows how exquisite, how creative is her 
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speech as she comes to meet her guests, half-buried in 
her flowers: 

^ 0 Proserpina! 

For the flowers now thiit frighted thou lefst fall 
From Din’s wagon 1 daffodils, 

That come )>effH-e the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of Mtirf*h with beauty ; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale pruue-roses, 

That du* unmarried, ere they can behohl 
Bright Phd'bus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to luuhls ; bold o\lips and 
The cTOAvn imperial; lilies of all kinds, 

Tlu- flowTr-de-lucc being one. 0 ' these I lack, 

To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 

To strew him o’er and o’er * 


Added to this poetic beauty is the grace of native intel¬ 
lect. She holds her own with Folixencs when be discusses 
the mutual relation of nature and art. Her sight of the 
knot of a difficulty is always clear, and so is her solution 
of it. This is the mother’s intellect in the child. Then, 
her love for Florizel is confessed as simply, with as little 
care for what others think of her, as her mother confessed 
her friendship with Polixenes. In this handing down of 
similarity of character, Shakespeare is perhaps scienti¬ 
fically and certainly poetically right; and he supports 
this idea of his throughout the rest of the x>lay. Perdita, 
with a difference, descends from her mother. 

The noble frankness in her confession of love when 
Florizel asks, if she will strew flowers over him, as over a 
corse, is divinely beautiful. 

Flor. What! like a corse ? 

Plr. No, like a bank for love to lie and play on ; 

Not like a corse ; or if,—not to be buried, 

But quick and in mine arms. 

When Florizel answers, his love lifts him to her level, 
and he speaks the finest praise of a maiden over 
spoken ; 
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What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 

IM have you do it ever : when you sing, 

I ’(1 have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 

Pray so; and, for tlio ordering your affairs, 

To sing them too : when you do dance, I wi.sh you 
A wave o’ the sea, Ihal you lui^^ht ever do 
Nothing but that; move stdl, still so, 

And own uo other function : eat li your tloiiig. 

So singular in each particular, 

CrowTis what yon are doing m the present deed, 

That all your acts art* t^ueoiis. 

Even the old Shepherd, when he tells of their ufTection, 
is so moved by its beauty that he slides into poetry. Had 
the Shepherd been too honie-symn then in s])eech, he 
would have lowered the note of tlie scene. Yet what 
he says is not pitched too hij^h; 

He Riiys he loves my daughter ; 

I think so too : for newt g.-us'd the moon 
Uiion the water ,i.s he’ll stand and read 
As ’twere niy daughtei's eyes , and, to be plain, 

I think there is not half a kiss to chouse 
Who loves the other best. 

Nor is it less in Shakespoaro's niaTinor of expressing 
love in early youth—sucli love as speaks in Romeo—that 
Florizol, towards the close .of the scone, breaks into 
an extravagance of words, exhausts himself in a rush of 
metaphors, in the vain attempt to paint his iiiexprossiblo 
love: 

O ! hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient .sir, who, it .sliouhl seem, 

H.tih sometime lov’d . 1 take thy hand ; this hand, 

As soft as dove’.s down and as white as it, 

Or Ethio])ian'.s tooth, or the fann'd snow 
That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice o’er. 

Be witness to’t, you and he and more than ho, and men, 

the earth, the heavens, and all; 

That, were I crown’d the most imperial monarch, 

Thereof most worthy, were 1 the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve, had force and knowledge 
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More than was ever man’s, I would not prize them 
Without her love ; for her employ them all; 

Commend them and condemn them to her service 
Or to their own perdition. 

To this outburst what an answer is Perdita’s ? She is 
all but silent, for Florizel has said so much; but her little 
phrase is as passionate as his words, and broken at every 
pause with emotion— 

I cannot speak 

So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean better . 

By the pattern of ndrie own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

The one touch whore Florizel carries too far this love of 
his, so as to be lower in right feeling than he ought to be, 
is where he is made in presence of his father to speak 
of his father’s death. ‘ One being dead,’ he says, ‘ I shall 
have more than you can dream of yet’ It is true, this 
accounts for the violence of his father’s anger. On hear¬ 
ing it, Polixenes, after an attempt to control himself by 
reasoning with Florizel, breaks out into such a fury with 
every one that it almost seems as if Shakespeare, having 
represented in Leontes jealousy overwhelming reason, in¬ 
tended in Polixenes here to represent a swift storm of 
anger in which all reasonableness is destroyed. 

At any rate, this is the central point of the action of 
the second part of the play. It shutters all the air-built 
castles of the young lovers. Perdita and Florizel take 
the blow differently, but each in character. Perdita is, 
as Coleridge said, more than exquisite in her way. Her 
good-breeding comes forth, under these circumstances, as 
love’s democratic feeling. The sun looks on the cottage, she 
says, as brightly as on the court. Her love lifts her above 
all fear. She sweeps through change after change of feel¬ 
ing and temper, being a little confused by the shock. A 
momentary touch of contending sorrow and love makes 
her turn to Florizel—‘ Will’t please you, sir, be gone ? * 
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Then quickly she breaks down into grief, into a memory 
of her presentiments in the past, into a half-reproach ^ 

* Florizel, into a half-ironical self-pity and self-scorn that 
she should have given herself up to this foolish hope for 
happy love. 

Even here undone ! 

I was not much ofeard ; for onoe or twice* 

• I was about to speak and tell him ])1alnly, 

The self same sun that shincK upon his court 
Hides not his visayc from our eoitaop, but 
Looks on alike. Will’t pleaso you, sir, be {fonc 

I told you what would come of this : beseech you, 

Of your own state take care : this dream of mine— 

Being now awake, I ’ll rjueen it no inch farther, 

But milk my ewes and weep. 

But Florizel is equal to the moment. His love over¬ 
masters his fathor’.s anger, his hope of the throuo, im¬ 
prisonment, poverty, death itself. He resolves on, and 
plans, his flight with Perdita. The world is well lost for 
his love— 

Why look you so upon me ? 

I am but sorry, not afeard ; delay’d, 

But nothing alter’d. What 1 was, I am. 

There is a parallel in this firm intensity of love to 
the madness of Leoutes in the first act. In the case of 
Leontes a bad passion hurries him into a world of death. 
In the case of Florizel a good passion hurries him 
into a world of life. Both passions are represented as 
reaching a height in which reason is in abeyance; and 
though 1 do not say that Shakespeare, of set purpose, 
contrasted here a noble and an ignoble passion when 
they were both in flood; yet ho does, in the rush of his 
genius, make it clear that the being carried away by a 
noble passion is as right as being carried away by a base 
passion is wrong. 

Leontes sacrifices everything to his jealousy, and ruins 
his own life and the lives of others. Florizel sacrifices 
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everything to his pure love, and the resolve produces 
jfxe circumstances which restore all that the jealousy of 
Leontes has ruined. The common world would say that 
Florizel’s conduct was madness. He himself believes his 
folly better reason than the world's judgment.. When 
Perdita says, she know her dignity would last but till 
’twero known, he answers with the charming extrava-^ 
gance of young love 

It ciinnot friil but by 
The violation of niy fiilth ; an<l then 
Li‘t natuve crush the sides o’ the earth tofjother 
And mar the seeds within ! Lift up thy looks : 

From my succession wijie m<‘, fatlier; I 
Am heir to my affection, 

‘ Be advis’d,’ says Camillo; 

Flob. I am; and by my fancy: if iny reason 
Will thereto be oliedient, I have retison ; 

If not, my senses, better pleas’d with madness, 

Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is desperate, sir ! 

Just what every one thought of Leontes; but how 
different! Again, I drew attention to that phrase of 
Leontes, ‘ I am a foaihor for each wind that blows,’ in 
which, because he modified the burning of the babe to 
exposure in a desert, he seemed to himself, so fierce was 
the single-eyed demand of his tyrant passion, to be as 
inconstant as a feather in a veering wind. So Florizel 
here, over-mastored by his doop feeling, thinks, when 
Camillo induces him to inako a slight alteration in his 
first plan of flight, that he is the very slave of chance. He 
is really moving like an arrow to his point, shot from the 
strained bow of his will, yet he says 

We profess 

Ourselves to be the slaves of chance and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 
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In this resemblance of his metaphor to that of Leontes is 
the unconscious art of genius, and it confirms the parujlel 
I have drawn. ' 

And now, how, in this sudden crisis, docs Perdita appear ? 
As Hermione would have done in girlhood' 1 have already 
marked some touches of this <Iescent of character. There 
are others of the same kind. When sho refuses, in the 
sheep-shearing scene, to plant streaked gillyvors in her 
garden, because ‘ there is an art which in their piedness 
shares with great creating Nature,’ sho tliinlcs, like 
Hermione, that to slip from the natural is to slip from 
truth. But when Polixenes proves that the art itself is 
nature, then, just as Hermione in the trial scene acknow¬ 
ledged as an abstract truth a rough remark of Leontes— 
‘ That’s true enough, though ’tis a saying, sir, not due to 
me’; so here, Perdita’s intellect, thinking of the argument, 
answers, ‘So it is.’ But for all that, her instinctive ^ovo 
of Nature’s freedom to follow her own ways will have 
nothing to do with that which her reason allows. Polix¬ 
enes thinks he has won her over, because she confesses 
the weight of his argument— 

PoLix. Then make your ricli in gUlyvora. 

‘I’ll not put,’ answers Perdita with a flash, ‘the dibble 
in the earth to set one slip of them.’ When Hermione 
was young, she would have said the same, and with the 
same impetuosity. 

Her passionate love, her soft tenderness do not afibet 
her intellect. Like Hcriiuo}ie, she is quite clear-eyed, 
keen to divide the true from tUo false; quiet, through 
good sense, in hours of confused trouble. In the midst 
of the hurry of flight and of changing plans, Perdita, like 
her mother—^whose intellect, even in the deepest grief, 
is always detached to meet with coolness the point at 
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ijssiie—can stay to correct a view of life put forward by 
Cwnillo, who says— 

^ Besides, you know 

Prosperity’s the veiy bond of love, 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Affliction alters. 

Perdita sifts the true in it from the untrue, and answers 
with a noble respect for the soul, resting on whose poAvers 
she makes her judgment; 

One of these is true ; 

I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 

But not take in the mind. 

‘Yea, say you so?’ replies Camillo, astonished at this 
quiet, winnowing intelligence in a girl, now overwhelmed 
with trouble; 

There shall not at your father’s house these seven years 
Be born another such. 

And finally, when all is ready, Camillo and Florizel 
both excited to depart, Perdita is quiet. She has made 
up her mind as well as her heart. She sees that there 
is no other way for her, and takes it, undelaying, 

I see the play so Ups 
That I must bear a part. 

So they fly away, and the fifth act opens in Leontes* 
palace. Sixteen years have gone by since we last saw him, 
years of sorrow; and his repentance has kept him true to 
his wife's memory. He loves her for herself, but more for 
that he had wronged her. She has concealed herself from 
him, hoping for the finding of her child, all these years. 
It seems too severe a punishment for Leontes, accom¬ 
panied, as it was, by Paulina’s bitter tongue. One might 
even call Hermione barcl-hearted, but Shakespeare does 
not always think that swift forgiveness is one of the 
remarkable qualities of women. 

. Leontes has not yet foipven himself. And his lords 
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urge him to put aside his penitence and give the State 
, an heir. 

Do as the heavens have done, forget your evil; 

With them forgive yourself. 

Leontes Kstens, but his heart is with the past. It is well: 
he is thus ready for the resurrection of his wife. Nay, 
there is passion still in his love. Paulina, in her rough 
way, thinking that he may yield to his counsellors, says 
that he ‘ killed his wife.’ His old, swiftly moved nature 
breaks out, yet with a new gentleness. 

KilVd! 

She I kill’d ! I did so ; }>nt thou strik’st me 

Sorely to say I did : it is as hitter 

Upon thy tongue as in my thought. Now, good now, 

Say so but seldom. 

That might only bo tho voice of ponitenco, even of 
remorse, an<l Shakespeare does not think that Leontes 
would be worthy of the recovery of his wife, or that it 
would be fitting they should again come together, wove 
there no intensity of love in Leontes’ soul. There¬ 
fore when his lords beseecli him to marry, and Paulina, 
objecting, paints how lie would foci with another woman, 
if his wife’s eyes, passing ghostlike before him, should 
say, ‘ Remember mine’, Leontes’ deep-seated and yearning 
passion leaps to the surface; 

Stars, stars! 

And all eye.s else dead coals. Fear thou no wife ; 

I ’ll have no wife, Pauli nu. 

And Paulina, satisfied, hints at a coming happiness in 
Shakespeare’s preparing way. 

At this point Florizel and Perdita enter with Camillo, 
bearing in their hands t.lie full horn of the future, the 
full redemption of the past. Perdita is preceded by f.he 
ravishment she creates among the court; ‘ the most peer¬ 
less piece of earth that e’er the sun shone bright on.’ 
Spring comes with her into the midst of grey autumn, 
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love and rapture into the midst of weary sorrow. Leontes 
caj^ot turn his eyes from her; the father is drawn by 
n&turo to the child whom he knows not. 

Then comes the revelation of Perdita’s true birth. 
All the characters are brought together. Polixones has 
pursued his flying son. Tho shepherds bring the bundle 
which contains the proofs of tho child’s descent. The 
broken friendship of the kings is again knit together. 
And the lovers, following true love, have done it. Only 
Herraiono is not yet here; and Paulina brings the crowd 
to see her statue. Tho last scone is in the chapel, when 
the sfcitue comes to life. It is with exquisite art that, 
seeing the imago of her mother, Perdita is now touched. 
She cannot speak, but Leontes describes her, while he 
addresses tho statue, 

O, royal piecr ! 

Thoro’s magic 121 thy majesty, which has 
My evils oonjur d to remembrance, and 
From thy admiring daughter took the spiiits, 

Standing like stone with thcc. 

But Perdita recovers, kneels, and speaks 

An«l give me loave, 

And do not say ’tis superstition 

—how lovely is tho common-sense of this, a touch which 
recalls her mother’s intelligence— 

that 

T kneel and then implore her blessing. Lady, 

Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 

Give me that hand of yours to kiss. 

But the main interest is the mooting of Leontes and 
Hermione, whom long ago evil passion parted. Leontes’ 
character, in its good, is carefully maintained. The im¬ 
petuous cries and action, the feeling so strong in him that it 
breaks its utterance, the rush of successive emotions, so 
that they trip up one another, are tho same in him 
as before. Hermione is also unchanged; stately, quiet, 
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yot impassioned. She hangs in silence on Loonies’ hock. 

She only spoaks when she turns to her daughter for 

motherhood, we remember, was always deep in her; ^ 

Paol. Timi, good lady; ** 

Our Perdita ib found. 

Heu. You gods, look down, 

And from your sacred vials pour your griwes 
Upon my rkughter’s head! Toll me, mine own, 

Wliere hast thou been preserv’d ? where liv’d * how found 
Thy father’s coiui ? 

And in the phrase ‘tliy lather’s court’ is contained the 
pardon of Lcontos. So all is at an end. The gods have 
let evil die, and gO(»d live to euro its pain. The music, 
that bids Hermione be stone no more, plays now the 
sweet melodies of a new life. Nor is the calm of the 
close, with its soft tune, out of harmony with the st.orni 
of the beginning. The one has grown out of the other. 
Jealousy divides, love unites—this is the only moral wo 
accept from A WiiHcr’ii Tale. 



THE TEMPEST 

The Tempest was one of the last, if not the last as some 
think, of Shakespeare’s dramas—of those, that is, entirely 
written by himself. Even this is doubted, and the Mask 
which Frospero shows to the lovers has sometimes been 
allotted to another hand. The Epilogue is, of course, 
rejected. By the time of James i. the Masque had become 
an important affair, with elaborate scenery, dresses, 
dances, and machinery, and it is possible (to afford time 
for the representation of the Mask in this play) that the 
original play was abridged by the actors, or that Shake¬ 
speare deliberately made it brief. It is, save the Comedy 
of Errors, the shortest of his comedies. Its source, if it 
had one in a previous drama or a tale, has not been dis¬ 
covered. Earnest searchers have found the origin of one 
passage in Florio’s translation of Montaigne,,and .some 
suggestions for Prospero’s invocation 

Yo elves of hilk, brooks, .stiinding lakes, and groves. 

in Ovid, but these arc futile discoveries. The name of 
Setebos, other names, and some details, were possibly 
borrowed from Eden’s Hlstwi-y of Travayle, 1577 ; and a 
book— The iJiscovery of the Bermwlas, olh^^rwise called 
the lie of Eioels —may have suggcsteil to him his island 
in the undiscovered seas, but Shakespeare needed no 
suggestion of this kind from books. His books were 
the people he met. It stands to reason that he had 
many talks with the captains and sailors who adventured 

S84 
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their lives and fortunes in the Atlantic and Pacific) and 
who brought back to England wonderful tales of remote 
islands dwelt in by monsters and fit for a poet’s imSigi- 
nation to play with; fit. to shape into beauliy for the 
cultured folk, into sea-interest for the ‘ groundlings.’ 

The play opens on a ship at sea, in a roaring storm, 
and amid the shout.iiig of the sailors. [ can well imagine 
how the rude sailors who had worked through the gales of 
the Spanish main, and who now stood in the pit to listen, 
cheered aui laughed as they heard the boatswain hurry 
the mariners to their work, and send the passengers, 
including the King, to their cabins—‘ Wliat care these 
roarers for the name of king To cabin; silence! trouble 
us not! ’ In the great tempests of life all men find 
their place. 

As to the island, it ought, of course, to be the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and commentators have wasted a great deal of 
time in conjecturing whether it was Malta, Lampedusa, 
Pantalaria, or Coreyra. It is in the Sea of the Imagina¬ 
tion ; and its rocks and dells, its nooks where the wave 
lies calm, nay, Prospero, Miranda, C^aliban and Ariel, be¬ 
long to that country which is seen only by the intel¬ 
lectual eye, which is bodied forth from things unknown, 
but which abides for ever as it was first created, unsubject 
to the decay that winds and w^aters, frosts and fire work 
on the islands of the eartli. This island is imniortal, 
though no ship has cast anchor there; 

It is an isle ’twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, ajnl Sea, 

Cradled, ami hung in cleai tiam[uilUty. 

When Prospero and Miranda left it for Milan, and Ariel 
flitted from it to the freedom of the elements, it was 
seen no more, save by the high spirit of imagination 
who has eyes within. And Shakespeare made its 
scenery quite clear, set in his allusive way; here and 
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touching in, throughout the play, its landscape 
to form a background for his human story. The sea 
b:^dks in foam on the strong-based promontories which 
jut out on either side of the bays where the * yellow 
sands’ curve inwards, on which Ariel and the sea- 
nymphs dance. Within the clifls that overhang, like 
eyebrows over deep-set eyes, the incoming tides, are 
deep nooks of calm water into one of which Ariel brings 
the King’s ship, and out of whoso profound stillness 
Prospero called Ariel at night to fetch dew from the ‘ still- 
vexed Borraoothes.’ Fresh brooks run down to the sea 
among the knotty pines and mossy oaks which fledge the 
ridges of the hills. In the scattered groves the grass is 
lush and lusty, and green, fed by frequent freshes, but 
outside, beyond the wood of limes near Prospero’s cell, 
where the land is somewhat tille<l, there are wide spaces 
of forest land, full of sharji furzes, pricking gorse and 
thorns, unwholesome fens and standing pools; and further 
still, in another part of the isle, desert and uninhabitable 
land. Since Prospero landed, goblins, and all the tribes 
of the elves, brought thither by his art, dwell in these 
wild places. The wolf and the bear live among their 
rocks, and for many years these frightened beasts heard 
the cries of Ariel penned in a cloven pine. This is the 
scenery of the play, and it is the scenery of elfin-land. 

Prospero is, beyond his humanity, half a supernatural 
power, the god of the island; tlic last image, and the most 
beautiful, of those mediteval enchanters who, like Vergil 
and Merlin, bowed to their will the powers of nature. 
Under his magic spell (which equally controls the 
souls of men and the elemental spirits) the natural 
and the supernatural mingle with a perfect ease of inter¬ 
change, only possible to consummate genius. There is 
no shock when we pass from the conversation of Pros¬ 
pero and Miranda to the conversation of Prospero and 
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Ariel. Ariel seems as natural and true a cliaracte’l as 
Ferdinand; Caliban is accepted as easily as Stephano. We 
are quite as ready to believe the music in the air, ap^ 
the harpies who set out and carry away the tables in the 
wood, and the hounds that hunt Trinculo, Stephano, and 
Caliban, as wo arc to see Ferdinand ebanging ejes with 
Miranda, or Antonio and Sebastian drawing their swords 
to slay Alonzo. The magic mist broods over the whole 
play, and touches every character; the island makes its 
own subtle atmosjdioro. Prosporo himself seems to feel 
that. When Gonzalo and the rest, at the end, are too 
confused to realise where they arc, ho bids them wait 
a little and recover: 

Yon do yet tai^tp 
8on\e siilitiltios o’ the islo that will not let yon 
Beheve tlunifs certain; 

and Oeiizalo expresses the same thought: We all have 
found ourselves, 

Wltcn no ni.in was his own. 


No one is free from this magic in the air but Ferdinand 
and Miranda. True, their ‘ changing eyes ’ at tirst sight 
is attributed by Prosporo to the induenco of Ariel, hut 
that was an old man’s mistake. There was no necessity 
for Ariel's help or interference. Love has its own magic, 
of a more potent spell than any in the book of Prospero. 
These lovers made their own enchantments, and earn, as 
Shakespeare wishes us to feci, the wonder of Prospero. 
The sweet encounter of their souks left far behind Ins 
wizardry. Even the life of Ariel, line spirit as he was, 
was not so fine as theirs. No lover’s Uilk in Shake¬ 
speare’s dramas is more beautiful than theirs in the 
third act, where the innocent love of Miranda, who has 
never seen a man but her father, is in contrast with 
that of Ferdinand, who has seen many women and 
flitted through momentary love of them; but who, on 
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toijjhing Miranda, is lifted out of his atmosphere of 
light love, his half-cynical view of women, on to the level 
^ her frank and innocent passion, such as Eve might 
have felt when first she looked into Adam’s eyes. She 
would free him from his log-bearing service, herself 
would carry the wood, but the Prince accepts a toil which, 
under her pitiful eyes, is glorified by love into a delight. 
And his ravishment is answered by her pure, tender, and 
childlike admiration and passion, confessing that he is 
all she desires, all she can conceive of beauty, princeli- 
ness, and joy. It is the modest, natural meeting in ardent 
love of sex and sox, tempered by their duty to honour, 
morality, and the high traditions of their birth. 

We may well observe the oxqiii.site temperance of Shake¬ 
speare in all these scenes where Ferdinand and Miranda 
meet. The delicacy of fine character is not once over¬ 
stepped in a situation which, in the hands of a poet 
of less reverence for human nature, might have afibrded 
room for sensational language or coarse innuendo. When 
Dryden took the subject he vilified it with high-flown 
talk and vile immodesty. But when Miranda first sees 
Ferdinand her surprise is absolutely natural and so is her 
language: 

What IS’t? A spirit? 

Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 

It carries a bravo form *—but, ’tis a spirit. 

I mijjfht call him 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever sav so noble. 

And when Prospero calls Ferdinand spy and traitor, she 
replies, and with equal grace of feeling, intelligence, 
intuition, and imagination; 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple ; 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell with’t. 

Temperate boldness, modest frankness, innocent admira- 
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tion! Ferdinand speaks with less naturalness, but ith 
the same temperance of words. It would have been a 
gross mistake in art if, after the loss of all his shipmatJ^- 
and while he believed his father drowned, he had broken 
into those hyperboles of love in wliich Romeo or Florizel 
indulged. Ferdinand is quiet; his passion moves through 
sorrow’s clouds. This modesty of language here is the 
result of one of those intuitive judgments of the fitting 
which make the characters in iShakespoare's work like the 
work of nature herself And the intuitive judgment is 
itself a child of high imagination. 

Were ho not certain of his power to keep this golden 
measure, he would not have assumed so diflicult a task 
as the representation of IMiranda—a girl ready to love 
but not knowing it even through the experience of others; 
ignorant of what men were, save of her father; surprised 
in a moment into the passion of love and in wonder 
with it ’ 

Will the artist keep her natural ? Will she ho womanly 
without lowering the tyjic of line womanhood? Will 
she also represent, in all her ways, the logical result 
of the circumstances which precede her meeting with 
Ferdinand? Will everything he taken into account, not 
by the laboured analysis of the artist, but by his pene¬ 
trating imagination ? 

An aftirmative answers all these quest/ions. The deli¬ 
cacy of Shakespeare's touch bears him with divine ease 
through this maze of difiiculty. Miranda is at all points 
in harmony with herself and her situation. She is a 
princess in manner, yet has never known the court; 
she is ignorant of life, yet well educated by a scholar; 
she lives in a preternatural air, yet belongs heart and 
soul to common humanity; she loves with a comiilete 
self-surrender, yet guards her modesty, the reserve her 
sex, and her moral dignity. 

T 
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iFospero protects her, lost she should lose her natural 
womanhood in any way, from contact with his magic, 
aftc knows that he has power over the elements, but this 
does not influence her soul She is as natural as if she 
had never touched the supernatural Ariel, we observe, is 
never brought into contact with lier. She does not seem 
to know of bjs existence. Oalihan is natural to her; not a 
monster, but a base (ype of man whom she does not love 
to look upon. and her knowledge of hiiii iil<)no as human 
outside of her father makes her naive surprise at seeing 
Ferdinand all the more natural ‘Is it a spirit''’ she 
cries. 

We meet her first on the shore after the tempest, which, 
Colendge says, ‘prepares and initiates the excitement 
required for the entire piece.’ She has vseen the ship¬ 
wreck, and her pity and tenderness for the poor souls 
open her heart, to us : 

O! I liiivc siifl'erM 

With those that I s.tM' sutler . a fjravt 

Who h.i(l, no tloulii, some lu'ltle (i«atuu-b m her, 

I>a*>h (i .ill to pieces O ' the < ly tlul hnock 
Ay.iinst my veiy hp.irt • I’ooi soul.', they pensliM 
Had 1 hct ‘11 any j^od of jiowcr, i >\onlil 
H. 1 VC sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 
It should the good ship so have swallow’d, and 
The tranghtnig souls within her. 

A most delightful outbreak of girlish ignorance and logic; 
she would overturn the earth and sea and all the world 
to save a few wdioni she saw die. 

This quick sympathy, this charming self-forgetfulness, 
keeps her free from any introspection, and gives f.he girl 
the attractiveness of childhood. All her life, as yet, is in 
love of her father. When he tells her the tale of his exile 
with her, her chief interest is in the thought of the trouble 
she must have given him— 

0 ! my licarl. bleeds 

To think o' th’ teen that I have turn’d you to, 
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Whidi IS from my rcuiembram-e. . . . 

Alack! what trmiblo 

Was I then to you ! 

»■ 

To such an unself-conacioiis, outward-going nature, the 
great emotions of life come swiftly. When she hoars of 
Gonzalo’s kindness to her father gratitude flies, swift as a 
swallow, from her heart, 

W'’nuM 1 mii*ht 

Tint ever see that man ! 

When Ferdinand appears Love becomes her master in 
a moment, and the charming openness with which it 
becomes apparent, while yet uneonfessed, shows how it 
has filled her life immediately Irom end to end. She 
docs not believe, whcji her father accuses Ferdinand and 
is harsh to him, that ill can dwell iu so fair a house. 
‘ I ’ll be his surety,’ she declares. Under the sway of her 
swift love she sots herself, even in this first iuter\icw, 
against her father’s opinion. There is that in her heart 
now which is stronger than filial duty, which emancipates 
her from the dominance of the ancient t.ie.«5 But this 
difl'eronce with Prospero is so sweetly spoken, so delicate 
of disposition, so reverential yet so pressing, that she 
loses nothing of the daughter in the lover. E\eri when 
she comforts Ferdinand for her father’s hardness she 
defends her father, 

of comfoit; 

My father's of » heller nature, sir, 

Than In* ai)pe.ir.s by spi'eeh . I.hia ih unwonted, 

Whieh now c.mic from him. 

Miranda has no scIf-introspcction iu this scene, but that 
comes, momentarily, with the fulness of love. In that, 
most charming and delicate of love-conversings, when she 
and Ferdinand meet before Prospero’s cell, and he is 
carrying the logs in enforced service, she looks into 
herself for the first time and realises her se]')arate life. 
Shakespeare just touches this. After she has professed 
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her Jove, she turns in upon hersell*. ‘ Wherefore weep 
you ? ’ says Ferdinand. 

^ At mine unworthiness, that, dare not offer 

What I desire to give . and much less tike 
What I shall die to want. 

But no sooner has she looked into her own heart, than 
she turns from its inspection to the love she feels for 
Ferdinand. There, she feels, she loses herself, and that is 
her greatest joy, the very essence of her nature. 

One touch more, at the end, brings the island maiden 
before our eyes, her natural love of iKjaiity, her delicate 
wonder and joy, her ravishment with life; and these are 
all enhanced by the golden air of love in which she 
moves. We wonder, as we hear her, what she will bo in 
the future, what Milan and Naples will finally say to her 
white soul, which believes only in good. ‘0 wonder!’ 
she cries, when she sees Alonzo and the rest of tho lords 
crowded round her father, 

How many goodly creatines are there here ' 

How beauteous mankind is ! 0 liravo new world, 

That has such ]»coplc in’t ! 

Ferdinand is not unworthy of her. Ho comes into the 
play in the most romantic, most dramatic fashion, and in 
lovely poetry: Ariel in the air before him, leading him by 
music, singing delicate songs, full of tho spirit of Nature. 
AH the charms of magic beauty attend the destined 
youth, enhance tho coming lover. And his sorrow for his 
father adds to his appearance a tender, human grace, 
so attractive that Ariel, with his far-oft* sympathy with 
humanity, enshrines it in song. Thus attended with 
romance he breaks, like a vision, on Miranda— 

Fjek. Where should this music be ? i’ th' air or th’ earth ? 

It sounds no nion*;—and, eim*, it waits upon 
Some god o’ th’ island. Sitting on a bank. 

Weeping again the king my father’s wrack. 

This music crept by me upon the waters, 
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Allayinjj both their furj', and my passion, 

With its sweet air ■ thence have I follow'd it,- 
Or it hath drawn me rather,—but 'tw fj[one 
No, it begins again 

Aiuei. hiugit. 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his i)oues are eoial imule : 

Those «ne pearls that were* his eyes 
‘ Nothing of him tluil doth fade 
But doth .suffer a .sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Se.i-iiyini)hs hourly ring his knelt 

{linithi'n) ding, dong 
Hark ! now I hear IhtMii,— ding, dong, bell 
Fku. The ditcy does remember my drow n’d fitlicr. 

This 13 no iiioital bu.suie&s, nor no sound 
That the I'arth owes —1 hear it noiv above me 

So, throiigli so romantic an entrance, should a true lover 
come to see his mistress l‘or the first, time; so should 
his mistress see him first, .so keen, so natural was tSlnike- 
spoare’s dramatic instinct' 

At first he is lost in the music which remembers his 
father. Then he soe.s Miranda, and his speech, beginning 
with mere admiration and the courtesy of a gentleman, 
suddenly breaks off and ffiu.^ into love— 

Most sure, tbe goddc.ss 

On whom these airs attend '—Vouchsatc, my }iiayer 
May know if yon leuiain upon this island ; 

And that you will some good instruction give, 

Ibnv 1 limy bear me here ; my piime re 4 ue.«t. 

Winch 1 do last pronounce, is,—() you wonder '— 

If yim be maid or no 

And, in the joy of it, ho thinks light of all ho has 

lo.st. of his own weakness when Prospero cmdiaiits his 

strength; of his imprisonment and toil— 

Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this iimid all corners else o’ the earth 
Let liberty make use of; space enough 
Have I in such a jirison. 

A charming lover > Ferdinand, however, is nothing 
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mord than the lover. When he thinks justly, as when 
he s£ys 

Thero be some sports .ire puinful, and their labour 
^ J')olight in them sets off'; some kinds of >)aseness 

Are nobly undiT^one, :uid most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. 

his thoughts are those love has put into his head. He 
had not the capacity for them before love opened his 
soul. He boasts a little of his regard for several women; 
his has been a butterfiy’.s life; but now—‘ Hear iny soul 
speak,' ho cries. The rest is boyishness. He will be 
a man hereafter, because he has mot Miranda. He is 
not yet. 

Prospero’a narration in the first act of the rebellion of 
his brother, and liov\r. banished, he and Miranda come to 
the island, is a masterly preparation for the rest of the 
play, and ii is dramatically varied b\ his appeals to his 
daughter and her answers. It is a homelike scone. She 
sleeps; and Ariel appears. His petition for liberty sup¬ 
plies, rather awkwardly, the motive for another narration; 
that of Ariel’s relation to Prosporo, but the awkwardness 
of the motive is forgotten in the poetic beauty of the tale. 
The visit to Caliban supplies, less awkwardly, the history 
of another portion of the past; and both narrations to¬ 
gether sot us clearly free for the future action of the play. 
We now know all the past. We sec Prospero fully, as he 
is; with Ariel who loves him on one side, and Caliban who 
hates him on the other—two creatures of the elements— 
one of their happy, the other of their hateful, aspects. 
Prospero is human enough to be interesting in spite of his 
art. He loves his child. When he speaks to her his 
words flow into the poetry of admiration. 

The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 

And say what thou seest yond. 

That is the way ho tells Miranda to look at Ferdinand, 
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and the pride of a father’s love is in the words. He has 
the wisdom of one who has ruled a. j^rcat slate ^and 
stored up experience of mankind. His w'arnin.ij; to Ferdi¬ 
nand about Miranda, not given in her hearing, is 
of a man of tlie world to a youth. Solitude, w'hich, 
when a man has had no sorrow or love, ])rutali.^es, teaches 
tolerance and foi-givoness to the man who has experienced 
both. His love for his child has kept his heart green, and 
his affections are fresh with the <l<iw of tenderness lie 
has his enemies in his power. He takes full julv.antage, 
with .strength and forosiglit, of his opiiortunily. a strong, 
stern man. But when llio time conies to ])imi.sh the 
guilty, ho forgives, after grave ro}>roof; Tiot excusing their 
crime, but with severe lilamo attached to it. But, having 
once forgiven, he torgets. He bids the ])ast bury it.self. 
He will think oF it no more. That is the temper ol the 
right forgivor. It is the temper of (fod ITimsolf. And it 
is one of the creatures of God, a creature of the elements, 
not human, not moral in our seii^e, who leads Prospero t.o 
a full forgiveness. When Ariel tolls him of the distracted 
sulfering of the King and his follow^ers, and adds Lliat if 
ho saw them, his aticetious would liecome tender, Pro.s- 
pero’s noble Sj»irit, piissing away from veugoance, resolve.s 
upon forgiveness. lie spcuhs to Ariel; 

Hast thou, whicli art laU .or, .i toiuli, a feeling 
Of their alHiotioiirt, auil shall imt myself, 

One of Ihcir kind, tli.it lelisli .ill ,is -sharply 

Passion as they, be kiiullier inov d lli.in tlioii art i 

Tlumgli w ith their high wrongs 1 am stiuck to the ijuick 

Yel with iny nobler lea'-on my fuiy 

Do 1 take part; tlio rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance ; tlu*y being penitent, 

The sole diitt of my purpose doth extend 
Not a froivii further. Go, relea‘‘e them, Ariel; 

My charms I '11 break, their senses T '11 leetore, 

And they shall be themselves. 

There is no trace of the existence of Christ ianiby in the 
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plaj, but its main drift is to teach forgiveness; not, of 
coiyse, directly, but as art teaches, indirectly. This is 
the note also of Cymhelvne and of Winter's TaU. If 
jHiakespoare in these plays, and especially in this play, 
was taking his leave, as some have conjectured, of the 
stage and the life of the city, it would seem that, having 
passed perhaps through great trouble or wrong, through 
auger, it may be through transient cynicism, (we can 
conjecture much from the temper of the tragedies), 
he now forgave the world and the gods his suffering; 
and felt that in the forgiveness he reached fresh life, 
new happiness, youth in his spirit, sympathy with love; 
such as we tind in Florizel and Perdita, in Miranda and 
Ferdinand. It is a way forgiveness has of making us 
alive again, of lifting all sorrow away. It brings with ii 
the restoration of romance. 11 is well that the greatest 
intellect, the finest imaginative soul that ever lived in 
England, should have left this legacy to us as the result of 
his experience—‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ And it is also well that 
he should have taken pains to say that when we forgive 
it should be absolute. The memory of the injury is to 
perish from the lips, from the heart of the forgiver, for 
‘ the quality of mercy is not strained.’ 

Let us not burthen our rouiembTances 

With a heaviness that’s gone. 

That is the voice of Prospero. I would fain think it the 
most inmost feeling of Shakespeare’s heart when he 
returned to Stratford, and, in too brief a time, departed to 
find the great Forgiver. 

Ariel, as I said, was with Prospero in this, and I turn to 
this imagined creature, who, though an embodied part of 
the Spirit of Nature, is yet not all apart from the human 
soul. For he knows he has no human soul, and this 
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knowledge of his apartness proves him capable of con¬ 
ceiving something of that from which he is apart. |Ie 
has his own aliections, and were they human, he says, 
they would feci with human pain. 

Ariel is ‘ but air,’ the free spirit of the air, subtle, change¬ 
ful, in incessant motion, lively, all-penetrating like the 
ether, having power in the air and water, in tire, aiul to 
the depths of the earth. To-day, we might call him 
electricity. But, though at many points the concci)liou 
of Ariel is not apart from that which physical science 
has concerning the finest forms of matter, a scientilic 
correlation docs not fit liis s])iritual nature. For here, 
though he does wondrous work, he is a spirit of personal 
gaiety and self-cnjoymcnt, and loves to play; ‘a quaint’ 
and ‘ tricksy spirit,’ like, when ho is most hiin.self, the 
light and fiuttoring airs of sunuuer. Nor is ho only a 
spirit of the air. Ho is also a spirit of fine fire; air and 
tire together, they have but one life in him. He im¬ 
personates them both. And as the ethereal forms of 
matter vibrato between the m(»lecules of the earth and 
water, so Ariel can live in the seas, and the vapours of 
the clouds, and in the depths of the oartli. It is llins he 
first appears; 

All hail, great mantcr! grave sir, Imil' 1 conic 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be't to fly, 

To swan, to dive into the fin*, lo rule 

On the curl’d clmids : to thy strong bidding task 

Ariel and all his tpiality. 

Ho flames amazement in the King’s ship, burns like 
lightning hero and there, sets the sea a-fire, is himself 
the fire, makes the tempest, disperses the fleet, binds and 
looses the winds, calms their rage, lives in the deep ba} s 
of the shore, can run upon the sharp wind of the north, 
and do business in the veins of the earth when it is baked 
with frost. He can be at will a nymph of the sea, a 
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harpy, any shape he pleases. He, like the air, is always 
iiijpisible, save to the scholar who has inastered him by 
knowledge. If I were a manager, and put The Temped on 
/the stage, Ariel should only be a voice, no one should 
represent, him. It is terrible to see him done by a 
dancing girl in a boy s dress. This pervasiveness of his, 
in and through all nature, extends to man; he knows and 
feels the thoughts of men as if he wore the ethereal 
clement in which the cells of the brain are floating; as 
if, being this, he would feel what, passions also moved and 
dwelt in the .silences of the soul. He knows the plots of 
thecon.spiiators before they are spoken, he clings to their 
conscience like a remorse. Prospero hns no need to call 
him by speech. ‘ C’omo with a thoughthe cries to Ariel, 
who is gojiig on his niessage.s. ‘ Thy thoughts I cleave to,’ 
answers Ariel. He has also the quickness of Thought. 
Before the eye can close he is roural the oart.h and back 
again; 

T drink tho air before me, am! retiirn 

Or e'er ><iiir pulse twice beat. 

This relation of his to thought, lifts him above the mere 
presentation of any natural power. He is not human, but 
ho can relate himself to humanity. Jt seems as if some¬ 
thing of Prospero’s soul during their comradeship had 
intiltrated into Ariel. And the relation, on account of 
this, between him and I^rospero is almost, a relation of 
attbetion. Prospero admires his charm and beauty, and 
his gracious ways. ‘ Fine apparition ! ’ he calls out when 
he comes in as a nymph of the sea. My ‘ quaint Ariel!* 
my ‘ dainty Ariel,’ are the pleasant terms with which 
his master describes him. When he comes as a harpy, 
Prospero is delighted with the grace the harpy had, 
devouring. Prospero recognises something more spiritual 
in Ariel than his airy charm. He really sympathises with 
Ariel's longing for liberty. Then also he recalls how. 
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when the witch Sycorax, having sulxlued Ariel, laid on 
him gross and shameful commands, the line nature 
Ariel refused to do thoiri. ‘Thou wort/ he says, ‘a spirit, 
too delicate 

To ijpi her e.-iulily .uxl :\l>horr’rl comniuixK 

This exquisite retinement of nature is then, as it. were, a 
kind of conscience in him. When their one <|Marrel is 
over, they^ are together like triond and friend, even wdtli 
the love of friendship. Ariel wishes U) he loved , 

Ari. Do you hive jne, inuslcr no f 

Pros. JDoaily, my dc'lio.itu Atu*!' 

And when Ariel sings his lively song of freedom, l*rosporo, 
charmed, cries out in admiration 

Wliy, tluit’s my (hnnty Ariel i T shiill mtss time ; 

Bui yet, thou shiilt h.iM* fii'inlom. 

But fur beyond any companionship of feeling with his 
master is Ariel's longing lor freedom, to have his own 
control. Of course, being a spirit of tho imchartcred air, 
he desires only to obey himself It is a desire harm¬ 
less in him, whose limits are set by law. But Pnispero 
is a foreign la^v, and however kindly it be exercised, it 
is against Ariel's choice, independent of the Jaw of his 
being. Therefore this bird* of the air must escape his 
cage. Ail he docs in it is toil: ‘ What-' is there more toiiV’ 
Outside is joy, the soft life of the summer breeze, lor 
beyond Prospero’s commands, Ariel makes no tempests, 
no disturbance. He is delicate Music is his exiircssion ; 
the tabor and pipe, thin sweet inst.ruineuls, are his to 
play. Ho sings, like the light wind tliiougli tho trees, and 
over the grass of the moor, and iiinong the rocks, clear, 
ringing, elfin notes. All he sings is poetry, all his speech 
is song. The life he lives is the life of the elements, and 
his songs are of their doings. Lamb’s saying of his Ksong, 
‘ Bull fathom five thy father lies,’ that it is ‘ of the wat.er 
watery, and that its feeling seems to resolve itself into the 
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element it contemplates/ illustrates this nature in him, 
a^d itself is poised in the melody of ocean. His other 
sonj'—‘ Come unto these yellow sands ’—is so evanescent, 
so delicate, so rippJing', that no criticism can touch it 
without hurting it. It is of the shore, the moving sand, 
and the sea. Only when, in the calm of twilight, we see 
the long-curving edge of half-slumhering foam, when the 
wave is nothing but the lift of the tide, and hear the 
hushing murmur of it on the sand, as it loaves the fan¬ 
tastic outline of the height it reucdied before its retreat— 
do we understand the delicate playing of Ariel, the dance 
he leiuls of sprites that foot it foatly here and there. 

Cuiiic unto thebe yellow 
Ami then l.jhe liamls . 
fhiitsietl when ytni have atifl kiss’d,— 

The wild waves whist, -- 
h’oot iL leally here and tluTe ; 

And, sw'eet sx»rites, the hurtlieu hear. 

More delicate, dainty, and ethereal is Ariel as the soft 

summer wafts of air which come and go with Huttering 

pleasure They mako the faint blossoms tremble where 

the bee can enter, they rock the cowslip’s bell, and stir 

the fur on the bat’s wing, when the owls call to the night 

Where the hee .suoks, there suik I. 

In .a cowslip’s hell 1 he ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's hack I do fly 
After siuinncr iiieriily: 

This is Ariel’s farewell to Prosporo, this the life he hopes 
to live in freedom. That is his true being, aerial gentle¬ 
ness, the spirit of the faint swift winds. The metre helps 
the conception. The dactyls are like the pulse of wings. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that Jiungs on the bough. 

Thus Ariel passes into the elements. But Shakespeare, 
mastered while he wrote by his shaping spirit of imagina¬ 
tion, has made him more than elemental, has given him a 
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personality, touched with gleams of our humanity, as of 
old he did, but not so fully, to Oberon. Only Ariel (fs 
more elemental than Oberon, and, strange enough, also 
more human. Prospero has -entered into him. Therefore 
round him collects the greater interest. Oberon wo mey 
meet in the woods by moonlight. Ariel is alwa 3 ’s with us, 
like the air. Wo breathe his spirit every day. 

Over against liim is Caliban, much more human than 
Ariel, begotten of a witch by an earth-demon ; half of his 
gross father’s «[uality, linked to the baser elements of tlie 
earth; half of his mother’s wickojl hmnanity. Evil as ho 
is, he is made ca])al)le, by Prospero’s early e<lucation of 
him, of, perhaps, a higher life in the futtire. Of this 
Shakespeare, in his pity, gives us a few liints. 

Apart from his human traits, Caliban rf[)rcseiits the 
gross, brutal, unwholesome elements oi the earth, those 
that arc the curse aixl plague of men ; and these clcmcnls 
arc made more brutal because they are concentrated 
into one who, himself a savage and descended from a 
villa.inons hag, lives .solely^ for his senses and appetites, 
as deformed in mind as in body. When he is lilted be¬ 
yond mere sense and a]>pctitc by the spirii. of hate, bo 
tends to boc<ime an evil s[)irit of the earth, an (jlomental 
demon. Then all his curses arc of the earth earthy, and 
of the destroying terrors of the earth. 

As ivifkol »low as oVr my motlmr hnisliM 
With xivc'n’s i'c.'itlid from unwhoh’somi' fon 
Drop on yon txiili' .i south-west hlow’ on ye. 

And Mister you .ill o>r ! 

All the etianns 

Of Syeorax, toads, lieotlos, kits, lifjlit on you ' 

The red plaone nil you. 

For le.irniiig me your lanmi.ige ' 

All the infections that the sun .sucks up 

From hogs, fens, flats, on Prosper f.ill, and make him 

]Jy inch-meal a disease ! 
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That is not only the witch-wickedness of his mother in 
h^m; it is also the deadliness of the earth. Shakespeare 
just touches that much of the supernatural into him. 
Otherwise, he is no more than the low-type savage, made 
by his deformity a hater and envier of a higher race. 
He has the instincts and nature-knowledge of t.hc savage, 
knows the whole island, all that his mother-earth pro¬ 
duces, the freshets, springs, brine jjits, the miry fens, the 
berry-bearing shrubs, the apes thiit chatter to him, the 
hedgehogs that prick his Icot, the adders that sting 
and hiss— 

J prithee*, lot me l>nnif thfo where crahs grow ; 

And 1 with my long nails will dig thee ])ig-nuts ; 

Show thee a jay’s nt’bt .vnd instruct thee how 
To snare the minble marmo/ef ; I ’ll bring thee 
To clust’ring filberts, .ind sometimes I ’ll get thee 
Yount! .scamcls from the rock. Will thou go wnh me f 

Like the savage also who lives close to Nature, and 
impersonates her doings, all ho says, when he is excited, 
is poetical. Shakespeare puts the most of what he says 
into blank verse. Cali)>an only begins t o lose his imagina¬ 
tive elements when he associal,es with Stephano and 
Triuculo, who would n<it have a poetical thought, if they 
could live for a thousand years Even the little education 
which Frospero has given him has injured his imagination. 
Otherwise, when his senses are jdcased, and when he 
hears the music Ariel is always making, his heart is 
stirred, his sense of beauty touched. Shakespeare does 
not leave this poor soul, cursed from his birth, without 
our pity. Triuculo trembles with fear when Ariel’s pipe 
and tabor plaj\ ‘Be not afeard,’ cries Caliban, and 
Frospero himself could scarce speak in better verse. 

Be not afeard : the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not, 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hmn a>x>ut mine ears ; and sometime voices, 

That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 
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Will make me sleep again : and then, in drejraing, 

The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Beady to drop upon me ; that, when I wak’d, 

I cried to dream again. 

Thus ‘music for a time doth change his nature.' One 
feels that he is capable of redemption; but Stephano and 
Trinculo, deaf to sweet sounds, are in this life irredeem¬ 
ably the same. And before the close of the play, ('aliban 
is on the way to conversion. He is far more intelligent 
than Stephano, who is more intelligent tlian Trinculo. 
Prospero lias despaired of him, but Shakespeare does not. 
Even when he is drunk, he goes straight to his purpose 
of murder, and cares nothing for the shining garments 
which enrapture his companions. ‘ Let it alone, thou fool; 
it is but irasli.’ And when he is punished, and I'rosjiero 
foj^ives him, he cries; 

I ’ll be wi,sr hri’CdftiT, 

And seek loi grace What .) tliriee-diuible .iKb 
W.is I, to t.iki- this ilrimk.ird I'nr u god. 

And worbliip tins dull fool ' 

Critical of others and of himself, we see his intellect 
emerging. When he can argue thus, the part he plays 
in Honan's philosophic drama does not seem im[)os.sil)lc. 

When Caliban is drunk, ho is no longer the brute. 
Curiously enough, one might argue that it was alcohol 
that opened his mind, Bacchus the Emancipator has to 
do with him. AVheii he is drunk for the lirst time, lie 
ceases to be only brutish clay. The spark of ,sou! in him 
begins to breathe and expand. Before alcohol ])aralyses, 
it stings the brain-cells, kindles the fire in tho soul, ojtens 
ideal hopes, desires for abstract aims. In a savage like 
Caliban these would be wild and unformed, and if 
drunkenness deepened, would soon slip back into sensu¬ 
ality and cruelty. But while the first stinuilus lasted, 
they would belong to the soul, and emerge in such 
imaginative pleasure as Caliban felt in tho music of the 
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island. Then, being in a nalure in which reason was 
u^fdeveloped, they would further appear as whirling and 
shapeless desires, which, in the circumstances of Caliban, 
would be for liberty, such wild liberty as the uneducated 
revolutionist cries for. It is the first idea of Caliban when 
ho is drunk, and what he says is strangely like the blind 
shouting of the mob, who know not what they affirm or 
what they deny: 

’Ban, f!**—r’ulilian 
A new iiiarftor—Get a new man. 

Freedom, hijjb-day ! hi^li-day, freedom ’ freedom ’ 
hiijh-day! fivedom! 

Ariel also desires freedom, and it is interesting to compare 
his cry for it—the cry of a delicate spirit—with this 
drunken howl of Caliban. 'But howl or not, the concep¬ 
tion of freedom moans the possibility of progrcbs. 

Wo cannot pass over Stophano and Trinculo. They are 
the humorous reflection, on a lower level, of the King and 
the nobles; of what Alonzo and his nobles might be, if 
they had been born as grooms and butlers. And their 
conspiracy to slay Frospero, and be kings of the island, 
is the ludicrous image of the conspiracy of Sebastian and 
Antonio to slay Alonzo, even of the conspiracy in the past 
which drove Prospero from his throne. That is Shake¬ 
speare, fanciful and fantastic, doubling of his plot; his 
addition of a lining of gaiety to the cloke of seriousness. 

Stophano and Trinculo are Shakespeare’s last study of 
the drunkard. It is the habit to speak of them together, 
but Shakespeare took pains to differentiate them. They 
have quite distinct characters, though they belong to the 
same type. They are set into contrast with Caliban; 
the savages of civilisation with the natural savage; and 
Caliban is the better man. They are quite useless on the 
island; the sweet sounds of it are nothing to them; they 
do not understand Caliban when he is poetical Caliban 
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becomes an idealiser when he is drunk; they lower every¬ 
thing. when they are drunk, to their own level. Calibaj|’s 
mind develops under liquor: theirs is quite brutalised, save 
that they have not lost the gross, natural humour of their 
class. They are both amusing; and curiously enough, hut,^ 
when one thinks of it, quite a piece of natural truth, 
Trinculo, the jester, when he is sober, is not so entertain¬ 
ing as Stephano, the butler. Each, in tlrink, loses his 
conventional habit. Caliban, drunk, loses his fear of 
Prospero, and plans his master’s murder with audacity, 
even with ability Trinculo’s fears redouble. Stephano 
is not afraid of anything, but his vulgarity of miinl, when 
he is drunk, rises into its perfect consummation. It 
is almost ideal. His last speech in which—having been 
pinched and cramped, and hunted with dogs -his courage 
which endears him to us is st.ill high and is heightened 
by the liquor in him, is inimitably invented by Shake¬ 
speare. He comes, in the stolen apparel, all bedraggled, 
before the fine company, and is not, a bit ashamed or 
depressed. In his drunkenness, he is even for the first 
time intelligent. 

Every man shift tor all the rest, and h*t no wian take care for him¬ 
self ; f'T all is hut fortune.—ttoragio ' Imlly-monster, (’ora{,no ’ 

T take little interest in Antonio, Sebastian, Alon/o, and 
the rest. The scene where they first talk together on the 
island is the dullest in the ])lay—so dull that T suspect 
that Shakespeare is here satirising the stupidity which 
passed for wit in court society. Even Gonzalo, the good 
lord, a variation of Poloniiis, is not a stirring personage. 
Shakespeare always mocks, with a certain gentleness, the 
old diplomatist, the counsellor who has grown into a fossil 
at the court. Gonzalo is good, but ho has been made 
unintelligent by his own prudence. We forgive however, 
his stupidity, because he has not lost his loving-kindness. 
Where he is intelligent, he is so hy aflbetion. 

u 
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Antonio, having onco conspired, is quite ready to con- 
sp^e again, and leadvS Sebastian to the slaying of Alonzo; 
as in the past he has himself slain, as he supposes, 
'prospero. His nature, we see, has not been changed 
during all these years. He is a traitor in grain. Sin has 
multiplied from sin in him, and, when he is maddened 
by Ariel, his conscience does not awaken. It has been 
seared. What he feels is envy, hatred, and wrath. He 
draws his sword to slay. But Alonzo, who had helped 
Antonio to do the wrong to Prospero, now softened by the 
loss of his son, shaken by his shipwreck—himself no 
mocker, like Sebastian and Antonio, of goodness in Gon- 
zalo—is awakened into repentance by the invisible voice 
of Ariel which recalls his guilt. Few words have belter 
expressed the loud shout of conscience, roused to action 
after a long sleep, than his cry; 

0, it iis mon.st.rous ' inonati-ous ' 
Metliuiifilit the bi]lo\v.s s|M)ko ,»nd told me of it, 

Tlie winds did sinfj it to me ; and the tliniidi’r, 

Tliat dee]) luid dreiwlful orf;;in-pipe, pronounc’d 
The name of Prospci'. it did buss my trespass 
Tlierefore iriy son i’ the ooze is bedded ; and 
1 *11 seek him deeper than e’er plummet .soundeil, 

And with him theie He lundded. 

So, he flies, distracted, over the island, with Sebastian 
and Antonio. They are maddened, and are still evil; he 
is maddened but repentant; and, because he is penitent, 
Prospero is comforting in the end to him, but stem as a 
judge to the others. Indeed, it was dramaticiilly neces¬ 
sary that Alonzo should not be hardened in his guilt, 
otherwise there would not bo easy room for his son to be 
betrothed to IVospero’s daughter. 

And now we come to the conclusion. Prospero, by his 
art, is almost supernatural, and has made the island, and 
all that occurs in it, supernatural. He is removed, in this 
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way, from common humanity. He acta like a divine 
Providence, moulding nature and human wills to ’|is 
purposed end. That end, being good, makes his action 
good. But it would cease to be good, and all the prcvioifc 
action would be stixined, if tho thought of vengeance on 
the guilty which ho has entertained so long should pass 
beyond the stem doing of justice into personal revenge; 
should bar forgiveness out of his heart. He would then 
fulfil no longer the part of Providence which embodies law, 
not the caprice of the passions. Therefore ho forgives. 
And his humanity is secured. We know ho will be a noble 
ruler when ho returns to Milan, a iiuiii among men. 

Irresponsible power, that terrible area of temptation, 
has not injured his character, and, in that, he is one of 
the noblest of Shakespeare's men. But he had great 
allies. His little daughter kept him human, his love 
for her, as she grow to womanhood, strengthened his 
humanity. Yet, ho is still isolated from men by his all- 
potent art. He who can command at will the forces 
of nature, who can see tho thoughts of men by Ariel 
who cleaves to them, is too divided from common 
humanity to enter into the world, and wisely play his 
part therein. He feels that himself. He is returning to 
live with his fellow-men. He will, therefore, bo only a man. 
Therefore he makes tho great renunciation; ho abjures 
his magic. This is one of tho wisest, ono of the best 
imagined thoughts in vShakespearo. Goethe, in the 
Faust, was not capable of it. And the high nobility of 
the act makes Prospero’s expression of it most noble in 
poetry; 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, stimdiup; hikes, and proves ; 

And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
13o chase the obhin*; Neptune and do fly liun 
When he conies back ; yon tlemi-pujipets, that. 

By mnonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
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Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight innshroonis ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid,— 

Weak mahteis thf)ugh ye 1 m‘—I have bediinni’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the a/ur’d vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread-rattling thunder 
Have I given fire <md nftc«l Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt. the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake ; and by the sjuirs pluck’d up 
The pine and (e<liir ; graves at my command 
Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
1 here abjure ; and, when I have requir’d 
Some heavenly musie,— which even now T rlo,— 

To w'ork mine end upon their senses lh.it 
This airy charm is for, I’ll break my .staff, 

Bury it cnitain iathurns in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet .sound. 

I’ll drown my book. [Hnlrmn mmu. 


And so, the eiichaiitnient is over. Ariel has regained 
his elemental freedom. Perhaps, he sleeps, every spring, 
in the cowslip’s bell, or we may catch his eyes, in summer 
twilights, as the bats wheel by our .seat under the trees. 
All the nymphs who danced on the yellow sands, all the 
goblins who pinched Caliban, have fled to their homes. 
The music, the sweet sounds, that filled the air of the 
island, are heard no more. The stormy vsea that circled 
round the overhanging cl ills, rolls now over an empty 
space, for the dim island, its haunted groves, its yellow 
sands, its pines that plumed the ridges above the moor¬ 
land, are all sunk, with Prospero’s hook, deeper than 
plummet ever sounded. The isle came, enchanted, out 
of space, it lias returned, like Ariel, to the elements. All 
was illusion. Only humanity remains, housed in Milan 
md in Naples ; only love lasts, glowing in the heart of 
Miranda and Ferdinand. These also, in their time, de- 
oarted, and only poetry is left—the eternal possession 
)f the soul, now and in the world beyond—the true 
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enchantment; and the writer of it, the trne Prospero, 
the true enchanter. 

Indeed, it has been said that Shakespeare picwred 
himself as Prospero, and said farewell in this play to 
dramatic poetry in which ho had wrought so many\|g 
chantments, and seen, through Ariel, his familiar sjurit of 
imagination whom he now sot free, into the secret oi 
Nature and the hearts of men. His magic staff he buried 
now, and deejier than ever plummet sounded, he drowned 
his book.^ He had creal»cd a whole world, .uid now he 
would rest from creation. 

The argument might be carried further. Jt might be 
said that Shakespeare, looking back on the work he had 
now laid aside, and on life’s comedy an<l tragedy, expressed 
his judgment of it in what he said to Ferdinand and 
Miranda concerning the pageant ho had shown them. 
All we think so vital, the glory, love, and suffering of 
the world, the cloud-capped philosophy and the solemn 
temples of law and religion, the earth itself, and all the 
human struggle on it, are illusion, the flitting in a dream 
of the Soul of the world, itsell' a dream, tt) and fro through 
empty space; and all its actors, like the spirits in the 
masque, phantoms in the dream, drawn out of the visionary 
magination to make a show, and vanishing into the mist, 
to leave not a rack behind. It was thus, some theorist 
might say, that Shakespeare thought of all this world 

^ Many years ago, Krnilo Moiitt'gut elaliorated this theory in a long and 
admirable article in, if I remember rightly, ihe ifeujr Mond&a. 

It was so well done that it almost convinced the reader, at least for a time, 
that it was a true theory. There can, however, be no ccrUiinty m any of 
these theories. They are interesting as cxcnrsionM into the unknowable, 
but they remain guesses, and no more. One may, I think, argue from the 
»eneral temper of a play to the temper of the writer’s mind when he \mo1o 
t, especially when the same kind of temper, though in diflferent moods, 
prevails through a succession of plays, as in the great tragedies. But 
Shakespeare was so impersonal in his art, that such argument has not 

nuch weight. 
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when he was near departure from it, and quote th^ 
famous lines: 

‘ These onr actors, 

As I foretold you, vrere all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the goi^eous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstaotial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

This is a thought common to the race. It seems, so 
common is it, to belong to the original texture of 
humanity. In certain circumstances, varying as tempera¬ 
ments vary, it is sure to slip into the mind. Mo.st often 
it slips out again: sometimes it stays; and it is one of 
the main thoughts of a religion held by many millions of 
men. Shakespeare was sure to have felt it moving in his 
mind, and to have Imown that it would move in the minds 
of many of his characters, in forms varying with the 
various characters. Tt is expressed again and again in 
the plays. It is hero expressed in lines of such uncommon 
force and beauty that it ceases to seem common, it is as 
if no one felt it before Prospero shaped it. And it exactly 
fits the temper of his mind at this instant of the play; 
naturally emerging from the scene and the circumstances. 
But Prospero—and, indeed, Shakespeare, if we mix him 
up with Prospero—was far too sane and too experienced 
a character to imagine that life was illusion, or that we 
were the stuft of dreams, or that sleep rounded our little 
life. No one should quote the passage as an explanation 
of Shakespeare’s theory of life, only as far as ‘ rounded 
with a sleep.’ The rest is Prospero’s (or Shakespeare’s) 
indication that his picture of the story of humanity arose 
from the passing weakness of a vexed and weary brain. 
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Tho philosophy of illusion is the philosophy of tired 
people. 

Sir, 1 aui vex’d: 

Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled. 

Be not disturb’d with my infirmity. 

If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell 
And there repose : a turn or two I 'll walk, 

To still my beating mind. 

After all, he need not have taken the trouble to explain 
to Ferdinand and Miranda that they were only alive in a 
dream. The lovers knew better. 
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